







CALIEQRNIA 


invites you to oe her Genial 

Climate ,Unbounded Hospitality, 
Luxurious Resorts. 

All the pleasures and invigoration of 
outdoor life await you at 


THE HOTEL DEL CORONADO, Coronado Beach THE ARLINGTON, Santa Barbara 
“THE WORLD'S MOST EQUABLE CLI- MAINTAINS ITS TRADITION OF 
MATE.”” UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT PERFECT SATISFACTION 
















THE NEW GLENWOOD, Riverside 
CALIFORNIA'S MISSION HOTEL. “IN 
THE FOOTSTEPS OF THE PADRES” 


THE CASA LOMA, Redlands HOTEL DEL MONTE “The Beautiful,” Del Monte 
AMID ORANGE GROVES AND SNOW- : 


“THE GOAL OF THE GOLFER.” BY 
CAPPED MOUNTAINS: DRY, WARM AIR THE SEA, NEAR OLD MONTEREY 






THE HOTEL EL PASO DE ROBLES, Paso Robles 
“WHERE HOT SPRINGS BRING 
HEALTH AND HAPPINESS” 

















THE HOTEL GREEN, Pasadena 
ia ee ane THE SEA BEACH HOTEL, Santa Cruz 


DELIGHTING EVERY SENSE “A SURF-KISSED PARADISE” 


WHERE BIG TREES GROW 
THE RAYMOND, Pasadena : 
“A VIEW OF MOUNTAIN AND VALLEY THE HOTEL VENDOME, San Jose 
ENCIRCLING THE COMPASS” ‘MID FRUITS AND FLOWERS. THE 
WAY TO THE GREAT LICK TELESCOPE 
















THE MARYLAND, Pasadena 
‘“PASADENA’S LATEST HOTEL, OPEN THE ST. JAMES HOTEL, San Jose 





i] 
ALL THE YEAR” “WHERE GUEST AND COMFORT MEET 
EN ROUTE TO MT. HAMILTON” 
{THE ANGELUS, Los Angeles THE CALIFORNIA HOTEL, San Francisco ‘ 
Wy UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT. 


“THE SHRINE OF THE EPICURE” 
CENTRAL, CONVENIENT, LUXURIOUS THE HOME OF ITS GUESTS 


THE PALACE HOTEL, San Francisco 


WORLD-FAMOUS AMONG THE 
WORLD'S TRAVELERS 


THE LANKERSHIM, Los Angeles 
“LOS ANGELES’ NEWEST HOTEL, 
OPENS JAN.15TH; WELCOME FOR ALL 











THE POTTER, Santa Barbara THE HOTEL ST. FRANCIS, San Francisco ae 
“THE SCENIC HOTEL OF THE PACIFIC SAN FRANCISCO'S NEW HOTEL. THE Ha 
SHORE,” FACING THE OCEAN HOST OF GUESTS FROM EVERY LAND j 


Write to the Manager of any of these superb 
Hotels for_booklets and full information regarding 
this Chain of California Resorts ~ 
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DELICIOUS CALIFORNIA FRUITS 


“From the Orchard to your Table”’ 
Packed in 2 pound tins with all the original fragrance and flavor of the fresh fruit fully preserved 
SPECIAL OFFER 

On receipt of $6.00 we will deliver to any railroad station in the United States, freight prepaid, 
one case containing twenty-four 21% lb. tins of assorted fruits in heavy syrups; the assortment to 
consist of four cans of Apricots, two of Black Tartarian Cherries, two of Royal Anne Cherries, four 
of Yellow Free Stone Peaches, two of Yellow Cling Peaches, two of sliced Yellow Cling Peaches, 
four of Plums, three Bartlett Pears and one Sliced Hawaiian Pineapple. 

Or one case containing eighteen 21% Ib. tins of assorted fruits in heavy syrups and six sixteen- 
ounce glass jars of preserves, as follows: One jar of Apricot Preserves, one of Loganberries, one of 
Grapefruit Marmalade, one of Orange Marmalade, one of Yellow Cling Peach Preserves, one Pitted- 
Plum Preserves; three tins Apricots, one Black Cherries, one Royal Anne Cherries, three Peachesy 
two Lemon Clings, two Sliced Clings, two Bartlett Pears,three Plums and one Sliced Hawaiian Pineapple. 

All are guaranteed to be the finest produced in California. 

Two cases and over, $5.50 a case, delivered to the same address. 

Write for our beautiful illustrated booklet, ‘*From the Orchard to your Table,’’ mailed free 
upon request. Every American housewife should read it. Lay Sunset down and do it now. 


CODE-PORTWOOD CANNING COMPANY 


101 FRONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA re 
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"SANTA CRUZ 
CALIFORNIA 


CLIFF ORIVE, SANTA CRUZ 


THE LEADING WINTER AND SUMMER 
SEASIDE RESORT OF THE PACIFIC COAST 


Climate the most equable, healthy and invigorating in 
America. 

Opportunities for fruit growing and general farming 
unsurpassed. 


Further information and beautifully illustrated booklet on application 
to the Secretary of the Board of Trade, Santa Cruz. 











Don’t Miss Seeing the Big Trees 


This famous grove of giant Redwoods lies about six miles north 
of Santa Cruz. These giants of the forest are reached by one of 
the most picturesque driveways in California. This highway pene- 
trates to the very heart of the mountains, delighting the eye at every 
turn with some exquisite bit of mountain scenery. 

Parties leaving Del Monte, by wiring at ctr expense giving 
number of people, will be met with carriages at depot upon arrival 
of trains. 

Parties leaving San Francisco or San Jose on narrow gauge 
wishing to stop at the Big Trees, can have carriages meet them at 
Big Tree Grove, and drive to Santa Cruz in time to take the famous 
Cliff Drive. 

Tickets for this drive can be procured at the Southern Pacific 
Company's ticket office, 613 Market street, San Francisco, or at Del 
Monte ticket office, Monterey. Address 


M. C. HOPKINS 


Proprietor CITY STABLES 
Sunset Phone Main 15 SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 

















ROYALTY PAID fine popnanze.” “° 
: PIONEER MUSIC PUB. CO. 


SONG-POEMS 285 Manhattan Bidg., Chicago, lil. 


LARGEST STOCK AND BEST MAKERS F a 7 a O L K = 


I reduced my weight 70 pounds, bust 6 inches, waist 6 inches 

* and hips 14 inches in a short time by a guaranteed harmless 

L. C. Smith d. P. Clabrough & Bro. remedy without exercise or starving. I will tell you all about 

Parker Bros. W. W. Greener it. Enclose stamp. Address Mrs. E. F. Ricwakps, 226 East 
. Ni Ss EL, iversi > ‘alifc ia. 
Remington Ithaca Renacotte Ninth Street, Riverside, California, 

Syracuse Arms Co. Knockabout 


HIGH GRADE AMMUNITION If you are an American over 18 


years of age and able to read and 
write, we can qualify you fora 

638 Market St. San Francisco good yovermment position. The 
cost is low. Write at once for 

CATALOGUE FREE Civil Service Booklet. State age. 

Internat’! Corres. Schools 

x 551 C Scranton, Pa. ‘ 
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CONTINENTAL BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


OF CALIFORNIA 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1889) 





HEAD OFFICE 
S. W. Cor. Battery and California Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Subscribed Capital  - -  $17,000,000.00 
Paid in - - ° ° 3,500,000.00 
Profit and Reserve Fund == - 400,000.00 


The Largest Co-operative Bank 
in the United States 


6 per cent Certificates of Deposit Issued 
INTEREST PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY 








DR. WASHINGTON DODGE, President WM. CORBIN, Secy. and General Manager 


























AN ELEGANT HOTEL FOR THE SICK jix~,Selifernic Hospitel ove of te una cra 


With over one hundred and fifty rooms, 
five operating rooms, delightful roof gardens and verandas, spacious grounds dotted with semi-tropical trees and plants, with a 
corps of seventy-five nurses, and with the most nourishing, palatable and healthful food, prepared by a first-class chef, it com- 
bines all of the necessary attributes of a hospital with the comforts of a first-class modern hotel. 


For particulars, address Medical Director, California Hospital, 1414 South Hope Street, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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A palace car at your door—the 


OLDSMOBILE 


a Pullman that needs no track—a public utility for every avenue of 
business hurry. Always ready when you are—a race horse when you 
want speed—‘‘Old Dobbin’? when you halt by the way. 

The Oldsmobile Touring Car, price $1400, is equipped with a 20 
H. P. double opposed motor; cylinders 54 x 6 inches. Has side entrance, 
and is luxuriously upholstered throughout. Seating capacity for five 
passengers. Wheel base 90 inches. Speed from 6 to 40 miles an hour— 
with surprising hill climbing ability—noise of exhaust completely eliminated. 


Oldsmobile Standard Runabout, $650 
Oldsmobile Touring Runabout, $750 
Oldsmobile Light Tonneau Car, $950 
Oldsmobile 20 H. P. Touring Car, $1400 


Send for ‘Book of Particulars.”” Address Dept. 87 


Olds Motor Works, Detroit, U. S. A. 


Member of Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 





Drawing by Karl Anderson. 
Cc ight 1905, B ll & H 


pPyMse P 


+» 
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A New High-Power Cadillac 


To enumerate the exclusive features of this magnificent new type 
would be to repeat the many paints of excellence which have made 
the name CADILLAC represenf all that is superior in automobile 
manufacture. In beauty of outline and perfection of design it conforms 
closely to the most expensive foreign models. In appoint- 
ment, in mechanical exceilence, in care- 

fulness of construction, 
approaches 


this new 
well-nigh to perfection. 


| It has a spacious side entrance ton- 



















neau, with divided front seat; is equipped with a 
non-vibrating, four-cylinder engine, developing 30 h. p., and 
is capable of aspeed of 50 miles an hour. Its ease of operation and its remarkable 
simplicity of control enable the driver, when ruuning on the highest gear, to 
reduce the speed to that of the slowest walk by a simpie movement of the hand. 
The Cadillac has solved the greatest problem of automobile manufacture—that of 
niaintenance. Its wonderful simplicity and durability of construction make it the 
most economically kept car in the world. It runs almost noiselessly, and with the 
comfort of a Pullman coach. Write for catalogue w  , and address of nearest 
dealer, where you can see and try a Cadillac. 
Model D—Four-Cylinder Car, shown above, $2800. 
Model B—Touring Car, with detachable tonueau, $900. 
Model F—Side-entrance Touring Car, $950. 
Model E—Light, stylish, powerful runabout, divided seat, $750. 


oe, g if CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Member Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 
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as been subordinated to comforé and ~ 
reliability All of the mechanism is | 
] SO simple that the boy of the family 

can operate it. Aswnple power an 
clearance for rough roads and hills, power 
ful brakes, roomy; elegantly- upholstered 
seats, large springs, wheels and tires, storage 
Space under seats, canopy top, water-proof side 
curtains and plate-glass swinging front 


$2000, complete vith lamps, tools, ete. 
Other models $750, $850, $1550, $3000 


THOMAS B. JEFFERY & COMPANY 


Plain Office and Factory; Kenosha, Wisconsin 
E.R.Cumbe,1618-20 Court Place, Denver, Colorado, 
W.K.Cowan,830-34 South Broadway, Los Angeles, 
California, Rambler Automobile Ag encyJenth 
and Market Streets,San Francisco, California 
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Muscular 
Expansion 


of the leg comes 
with every step. 
This is where the 
comfort princi- 
ple of Ball 
Bearing Gar- 
ters is most 
apparent, 


Ball Bearin 
GARTERS 





THE LAND OF 
HEART’S DESIRE 


Nowhere in all the world is there a country which offers have an adjustment that 
you the inducements of this new territory of Uncle Sam’s. works on a bearing of steel 
* o home-maker or to traveler Nature extends her wel- balls which takes ali the strain 
come of a perfect climate for work or play. Soft, balmy, that would otherwise fall on 
semi-tropical days and cool nights, marv elously beauti- the leg, weband sock. They’re 
fulscenery, a pr gressive people, warm-hearted ‘and hos- easy, allways. ; Made of finest 
pitable —that is Hawaii to-day. No other country has elastic web in many hand- 
such present interest or such future promise. some patterns. Every pair 


guaranteed. Price 25c., at 


S ‘ the tran- - P 
Only five days from San Francisco over the tran dealers’ or mailed postpaid. 


quil Pacific on luxurious, modern steamships. 





Full information from all railroads. Send for The C. A. ae Mfg. Co. 
souventr booklet of photographs. Box435h tCy, 
HAWAII PROMOTION COMMITTEE at 
lakers of the 
Honolulu, T. H. Famous 
New York, 874 Broadway. Los Angeles, 207 W, Third St. President 





Suspenders. 






















CABLE ADDRESS YOUNGS. HONOLULU 


ER YO UNG H.W. LAKE MANAGER 
Ro cera HG on European plan only SH sp 5 


i = 2 ert @ 
LONGDISTANCE Bieri eh | 2 aeemmmamme ET SEA BATHING © 
wo INTER- TTP ease SURF RIDING 

COMMUNICATING AT ANNEX 
SD TELEPHONES THROUGHOU 
PIN ALL ROOMS THE YEAR 

















> 


— Absolutely fireproof — 
HONOLULU, HAWAII 


ALEXANDER YOUNG BUILDING CO., LTo., Proprietors 


This modern and magnificent hostelry, representing an investment of over one and a half 
million dollars, has just been completed and is now open. 

The roof garden, over one third of an acre in igs affords the most complete view of 
Honolulu and vicinity, including the mountains and the sea. 

This is the one country that may be truthfully called a perpetual resort. 


Reached by the handsome steamers of the following lines: ALL ISSUING STOPOVER TICKETS 


Oceanic S.S.Co. Occidental and Oriental S.S.Co. Pacific Mail S. S. Co. 
Canadian Mail S.S. Co. Toyo Kisen Kaisha S. S. Co. 
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Free. 


PANY, 
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Population, 7.000 
Ideal Climate 
Beautiful Parks 
Twenty Churches 


Machine Shops, Planing Mills, 


Fruits annually. 





POMONA 


CALIFORNIA 


Excellent Schools 
Three Banks 
Pomona College 
No Saloons 


‘Twenty-three miles from Los Angeles, Three Railroads, 


Cannery, Dry-yards and 


Sixteen Packing Houses shipping 2,500 carloads of Citrus 


Write BOARD OF TRADE for Pamphlets and Information 


PUBLIC PARK 








I BUY or I SELL 


Let me seil you a country home in my 20,000 acre colony, where you will be kept busy all the year round planting, 
gathering and marketing yourcrops. Where winter is never known. Where we have turned a river out on the land 
for irrigation purposes. Where alfalfais grown and cut five or six times per year, yielding one and one-half to two 
tons per acre to the cutting. Where corn grows fifteen to eighteen feet high. Where eattle and hogs are very 
profitable and easily cared for, Where you are within seventy-five miles of the market for all your product. 
Where you can grow berries and fruit of every kind all the year round. Where Australian and tropical trees 
and plants grow and beautify the drives and public highways. Where you have good schools and churches. 
Where you have two transcontinental railroads and a river for transportation to the city of San Francisco, Where 
we furnish ‘you free of charge a man well versed in the cultivation of California land, who will advise vou what to plant, 
when to plant, how to irrigate and cultivate. Where you can pay one-fourth down and the balance in four annual 
payments. I am offering you the opportunity of alifetime. Send for my prospectus teiling all about 
thie beautiful property. | will give you information free about any line of business in California. 


Drop me a line today. 


A. D. RENFRO 


Cor. Mission and New Montgomery Sts. San Francisco, California 
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HOTEL ST. FRANCIS 


SAN. FRANCISCO 





<—“ ae 


Most luxurious hotel in America, facing beautiful Union Square, in the heart of the 
city, and commanding from its upper floors a matchless panorama of bay, sea, and 
mountains. Rates per day: Single room, $2.00; single room with bath, from 
$2.50 upward; suites from $8.00 per day upward. Write for handsome, illustrated 
booklet (free) about cosmopolitan San Francisco and the Hotel St. Francis. 
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In speaking of California the terms Northern California and Southern Cali- 
fornia are universally employed, but the term from a climatic point of view is 
meaningless. Semi-tropical fruits are grown in greater abundance in Northern 
California than in Southern California. Over one half of the State’s acreage of 
olives and figs is in Northern California. The finest lemon and orange-bearing 
groves in the State are found among those of Northern California, while the 
products of these groves are in the market three or four weeks earlier than from 
groves in the south, and are unexcelled in quality. 

Located in Northern California is the great Sacramento Valley, a veritable 
paradise, the garden spot of the Pacific Coast. Situated in the very center of this 
vast, rich domain of choicest soil, favored by best of climatic conditions, is Glenn 
County, with a population of less than 10,000. Although a newly created county, 
Glenn is rapidly coming to the front as one of the first counties of the State. 
Glenn County is only eighty miles north of the State capital and 150 miles north 
of San Francisco, the metropolis of the west. Its mountains contain mineral and 
worlds of commercial timber. 

For further details address the BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, Willows; or 
J. B. Morrissey, Orland, Glenn County, California; Thos. Brown, Orland, Glenn 
County, California; P. O. Eibe, Willows, Glenn County, California. 


¥ 
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Mr. Edison’s 
Ambition 


“T want to see an EDISON PHONOGRAPH in every home.” 
To this end Thomas A. Edison has worked untiringly, perfecting 
both the EDISON PHONOGRAPH and EDISON GOLD MOULD- 
ED RECORDS till few people are aware of the marvelous beauty 
of the music they produce. 

More than half of you who read this are 
thinking of the squeaky out-of-date machines 
in stations and ferry-houses, and the roaring 
scratchy imitations that your neighbor played 
silly tunes on allsummer. Don’t forget that 
your neighbor played the kind of music he 
likes and se enjoyed it. With an EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH you can have your kind too. 

The EDISON PHONOGRAPH amuses 
—it thrills. It educates the children; pro- 
viding a grade of music in rendering and per- 
fection of tone, that nothing else on earth can 
bring into the home. It isthe safe resource of the hostess. It plays 
for dancing. Itis the vaudeville, the play, the concert. It plays the 
things you like as often as you like. It is better than the show itself, 
where more than half bores you and only part is pleasing. It is your 
own little show, with slippers and smoking jacket, in town or country. 

In mechanical features it is far superior to anything of its kind 
ever produced. It runs for years without variation. 

Three-fourths of our purchasers say, “If I’d known the 
EDISON PHONOGRAPH was like ¢hat I'd have bought one 
long ago.” They thought it hateful—they found it indispensable. 






























Don't judge it unfairly. Give the nearest 
dealer a chance. If the dealer isn’t handy 
write to us for catalogues of Edison Phono- 
graphs and Edison Gold Moulded Records. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO. 


ORANGE, N. J. 


New York Chicago San Francisco London 


I. C. S. Language Courses TRADE MARK 
taught by Edison Phonograph 0 Eduon— 
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“JUST RESTING” 


Was the way a dear old grandmother described 
her trip to California on the 


Golden State Limited 


“For once in my life | knew what it was to sit in the Lap 
of Luxury. I just lay back and let that strange western world 
glide by me—no effort—no worry—no strain upon either mind 
or body. | enjoyed every blessed minute, and was actually less 
tired when we reached Los Angeles, than when I left Chicago.” 


BEGINNING December 25th, Golden State Limited leaves Chicago daily 
8.00 p. m., St. Louis 9.30 p. m., Kansas City 10.40 a.m. Arrives Los Angeles 
2.45 p. m., third day after. 

It runs via E] Paso and Southern Pacific line through New Mexico—most Southerly 
route. Every mile is a mile away from winter. 

Send six cents in stamps for illustrated book describing train and service and 


reserve berths NOW. 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Rock Island System, Chicago. 
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CABLE ADDRESS: ULCO 





A BC Code, 4th Edition 

The Lumberman’s Standard Telegraph Code 
Pacific Coast Lumberman's Telegraph Code 
Western Union Telegraph Code 


UNION LUMBER COMPANY 
Redwood and Pine Lumber 


Railroad Ties, Telegraph Poles, Shingles, 
Split Shakes, Etc. 


Office, 207 CROCKER BUILDING 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
TELEPHONE PRIVATE EXCHANGE 624 


YARDS AND PLANING MILLS 


SIXTH AND CHANNEL STREETS 


rT i 
speeds the footsteps of the 
hurrying throng; 


ELGIN 


SAW MILLS 
Fort Bragg, Mendocino Co., California 











SAMSON ee 


OIL ENGINES ano PUMPS en: eg ae, 
HAVE PROVEN THEMSELVES 4 A timekeeper known the world over 

SUCCESS IN THE IRRIGATION FIELDS for its accuracy. 

An illustrated history of the watch sent free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
ELGIN, ILL. 





s 


SAMSON IRON WORKS 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
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ONE DOLLAR A $3.00 


A YEAR MAGAZINE 
TEN CENTS FOR BUT $1.00 
A COPY A YEAR 














Over 00 Pictures 





Illustrations in Color 





A SAMPLE COVER 


THE WORLD TO-DAY 


FOR FEBRUARY IS DEVOTED LARGELY TO THE “NEW WEST” 


DESIGN 





It is not a ‘*write-up’’ but gives an intelligent, sympathetic interpretation of the significance 
and spirit of the West—the West born since 1890. It emphasizes what is distinctive in that 
Western empire which has developed in such a wonderful manner during the last few years. 
Articles are by well known writers and handsomely illustrated—many illustrations in colors. If 
interested in the *‘ New West’’ read— 



















“* The Outposts of Empire’’ “*Culture in the New West’’ 

“In The Land of Sunshine’’ (California) ‘*The Conquest of the Mountains”’ 
‘*The Capital of the New West’’ ‘* The Westerner ’”’ 

‘*Where is the West ?”’ 


In the February issue is also— 


THE MORMON ENDOWMENT CEREMONY. 
The Full Text of the Secret Rites and Oaths of the Mormon Temple. 








The case of Senator Smoot gives importance to this remarkable exposé of the Initiation 
Ceremonies. It comes from a reliable source and should be read by every one wishing to under- 
stand the true spirit of the Mormon Church, 


















TEN 





CENTS 


AT 


A 


ALL 


THE WORLD TO-DAY CO., 1130, 67 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 





cory. $1.00 A 


DEALERS 


YEAR. 















OR SEND DIRECT. 
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Press Clippings 


Are Every Day Being Made a 
Source of Great Profit 
IN THE BUSINESS WORLD 


They supply the manufacturer and business man 
with valuable information as to new markets and 
outlets for their products and goods. They supply any- 
one interested in any matter with all the information 
from all parts of the country, pertaining to that subject. 


The International 


Press Clipping Bureau 


which is the largest Press Clipping Bureau in 
the world will send you daily, everything 
rinted in every newspaper, magazine or trade 
journal in the country, on any particular subject 
This Bureau reads and clips 55,000 papers and other 
periodicals each month, and can furnish anyone every- 
thing printed in the country on_ business, financial, 
political, social, theatrical, scientific, sporting, agricul- 
tural, mining, or, in fact, any subject whatever that is 
mentioned in the columns of any newspaper or publica- 
tion. Write and state the subject you want Clippings on 
and we will quote you a 


SPECIAL BARGAIN RATE 


for a trial month, that you may understand the great 
advantages to be derived from press clippings. Address 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
112-114 Dearborn Street, - Chicago, U.S. A. 








A Dream of Fair Women 


(Tennyson) 





; apes [eee s| An Art Portfolio 
ee: Jn tae containing (10) 
pictures of beautiful 
women representing 
different types from 
the oriental beauty 
to the Cowboy Girl 
of the wild west, 
All made in the 
most beautiful and 
artistic colors. Size 
7x10 inches made 
on artist stippled 
paper. Very appro- 
priate for framing 
and just the thing 
for your den. 

Sent prepaid to any 
address in U. S. or 
Canada for soc. Exp. 
or P.O. M, O., cur- 
rency or U.S, stamps. 


Address 


| The White City 











Art Company 











326 Dearborn Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


P.S. If you order in 10 days an extra picture entitled 
“tA Nifty Dip” will be sent free. 








IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 





CAPTAIN AMYAS 


12mo. $1.50 


A Novel by Dolf Wyllarde, author of ““THE STORY OF EDEN” and “‘ THE RAT TRAP.” 
“Told with vigor and with no prudishness, and another bit of evidence of its writer’s strength as a novelist.” 


— Chicago Evening Post. 





A Later Pepys 


Being the Correspon- 


THE SPECIALIST 
A Novel by A. M. Irvine. 
way than Ships that Pass in the Night 


“*A better Story inevery 


12mo. $1.50 


IMPERIAL 


N. Y. Globe. 





VIENNA 


dence of Sir William 
Weller Pepys, Bart., 
1758-1825, with Mrs. 
Montagu and Mem- 
bers of the Bas Bleu 
Coterie. 


Edited by ALICE C. C. 
GAUSSEN. In two vol- 
umes, boxed. With 
numerous _ illustra- 
tions. 8vo. $7.50 net. 


BEFORE THE CRISIS 
A Novel of the John Brown Episode by F. B. Mott. 
12mo. $1.50. “‘A straightforward romance of 
adventure.”’— Philadelphia Press. 





A New Paolo and Francesca 

A Novel by Annie E. Holdsworth, author of “The 

Years that the Locust Hath Eaten,” etc. 12mo. 

$1.50. “‘Forcefully written and of good fibre.” 
— Chicago Record-Herald. 








HELEN OF TROY, N.Y. 

A Novel by Wilfred Scarborough Jackson, author 
of “‘Nine Points of the Law.” 12mo. $1.50. “‘An 
entertaining and well written tale—the most agile 
plot.”—N. Y. Sun. 





An Account of Its 
History, Tradition 
and Arts. By A. S. 
Levetus. 


With 150 illustrations 
by Erwin Puchinger. 


8vo. $5 net. 





EMILE ZOLA, Novelist and Reformer 


By ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY. With numerous —aia portraits, 


An Account of His Life and Work. 


etc. S8vo. $3.50 net. “Speaks with undoubted authority.”—The Dia 








JOHN LANE NEW YORK 


Send for Full Xmas Lists. 67 FIFTH AVENUE 
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SUNSET MAGAZINE 


Copyrighted 1905, by Jas. Horsburgh, Jr., A. A., Southern Pacific Company, San Francisco, 
California ; aii Soo reserved 


Entered at the San Francisco Postoffice as Second-Class Matter 


EDITED BY CHARLES SEDGWICK AIKEN 


FEBRUARY, 1905 


COVER DESIGN—The Cowboy’s Quiet Hour....................... Maynard Dizon 
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Redeeming the Arid West 


Important Results of the Recent National Irrigation Congress 


at El Paso, Texas. 


COMMENT AND ADDRESSES BY 


ALEXANDER MCcADIE, 


United States Weather Bureau, 


Department of Agriculture. 


Grorce C. PARDEE, Governor of California, and President National Irrigation Congress. 


E. A. Srertine, Bureau of Forestry, Department of Agriculture. 


“The passage of the National Irrigation Act was the beginning of 
the greatest work ever undertaken in any age by any government.” 


—Theodore Roosevelt. 





HIRTY years 
ago school 
geographies 

mapped out in the 
western half of our 


country the “Great 





Character Building i in Western 
Reclamation is noted by 
Alexander McAdie of 
the Weather Bureau: 


desert, not applica- 
ble to all of the 
region, certainly 
did describe the 
country where Cali- 
fornia and Arizona 








American Desert.” 

mlm . 

Ihe name simply sprawled across the 
country west of the Missouri river. Fif- 
teen years later the designation “arid 
region” came into general use, but this 
is passing and the newer word “recla- 
mation” is coming to the fore. The word 


come together. Five 
years ago it would have been hard to 
find a more worthless looking stretch 
of sand. ‘Today the thrashing machine 
is busy fighting the crops, downing 
wheat and barley in a yield of twenty- 
two sacks, or more than fifty bushels to 
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the acre. If one were to ask, “What 
is the matter with arid Arizona?” the 
answer would be, “Irrigation.” 

The Twelfth National Irrigation Con- 
gress met at El Paso, Texas, November 
15-19, 1904. More than thirty states 
sent representatives. Mexico had a large 
delegation present and far-off Egypt sent 
the supervising engineer of the dams on 
the Nile, N. Mansur Shakour Bey, of 
Cairo. To facilitate work, the congress 
was divided into sections dealing with 
production by irrigation, engineering, 
forestry, climatology and rural settle- 
ment. Exclusive of platform addresses 
nearly one hundred carefully prepared 
papers dealing with practical problems 
in irrigation were read. This gives some 
idea of the serious side of the gathering. 
Socially there was no end of entertain- 
ment; and the hospitality of El Paso, 
Ciudad Juarez, the Mexican government 
and of others will be long remembered 
by those at the congress. 

Some of the subjects discussed are 
of interest to the whole country, espe- 
cially such matters as the preservation of 
the public domain, the safe-guarding of 
the rights of bona fide homesteaders, the 
modification of existing land laws in 
favor of the settler and against the 
scripper, the building of great dams to 
store the flood waters, and the planting 
of forests on denuded watersheds. 

There were many exhibits of fruits 
and grains, well-flavored, early maturing 
and of large size, illustrating what can 
be accomplished by irrigation. But the 
best exhibit of all was the men there 
assembled, men who for years have been 
laboring to make the waste places glad 
and to close a great gap in the republic. 
They are not unaware of the vast min- 
eral wealth of the section in which they 
live, but their work is for a nobler end. 
They seek to make homes, to upbuild 
the republic and to provide opportunity 
for men of cramped lives to come into 
the open, that through communion 


with the desert, their souls may unfold, 
even as the thirsty soil around them 
responds to the magic call of the water. 

There was something very attractive 
in the bearing of these 


dwellers in the 
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desert. They have wrought great things 
and are not without self-confidence, but 
they work seemingly unconscious of and 
uncaring for the applause of men. A 
spirit of serving for the work’s sake 
was evident. Men who by reason of long 
service were in line for honors such as 
the congress might bestow, stepped will- 
ingly aside that the honors might go 
elsewhere. And this readiness to forget 
self suggests that possibly the desert 
will exert an influence for good upon 
our national life. 

Not long ago we were politely 
reminded in the “Letters from a Chinese 
Official” that while America had sifted 
the nations and drawn to herself the 
masterful and bold, she had in effect 
“gathered only the children of the world 
and permitted the children of the spirit 
to slip through the iron net of her 
destinies.” If indeed the charge be true 
that we are a people of much action and 
little feeling, the desert life may supply 
the elements lacking in our national 
make-up. From the arid west come men 
of action, but of deep feeling also. 
Strange though it seem, they are not 
wanting in spirituality. Life on the 
range develops character. It makes a 
man submissive but not dependent. He 
respects the rights of others and learns 
to wait as well as labor. He has time 
to ponder on his place in the procession 
of the ages. He is able to sink self 
and work for the work’s sake. The light 
of evening in the desert, the coloring of 
the mountain rims; yes, the very burden 
and heat of the day are potent forces 
in developing tender, serious and spirit- 
ual traits under a rough exterior. 

Therefore it is important that the 
work of reclaiming the desert go on. It 
is more than the production of large 
crops or the development of new dis- 
tricts. For many reasons it is well that 
the landless men of the crowded east 
should be domiciled upon the manless 
land of the uncrowded west; and we 
can all of us hope that the character of 
the new makers of the west will crown 
the work begun years ago by ° those 
far-seeing men who believed in_irri- 
gation. 
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GOVERNOR GEORGE C. 


PARDEE OF CALIFORNIA 


Bushnell, photo 


[An address delivered at the Twelfth National Irrigation Congress at El Paso, Texas. ] 





THERE is, per- 

haps, no other 
state or territory in 
the Union whose 
varied physical 





Lesson taught by California is 
clearly pointed out by J 
Governor Pardee: “ 


annual rainfall 
from zero to sixty 
and seventy inches. 





those portions 
of the Sierra Ne- 
vada mountains 





characteristics so 
well illustrate what 
irrigation can accomplish for the general 
good as does my state of California. 
Her hundred million of acres, extending 
from the latitude of Charleston, on the 
south, 769 miles north, to the latitude 
of Boston, embrace within their limits 
an extent of country which varies in 


where are millions 
of acres of magnificent pines, and in 
those portions of the Coast range where 
other millions of acres of great redwoods 
tower ten-score feet toward heaven, the 
snow and rainfall are ample to feed the 
streams running through the valleys and 
to furnish irrigation water for all the 
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year. In the great valleys the rainfall 
varies from twenty inches to four or five, 
according to locality. But through them 
comes the Sacramento and the San 
Joaquin and a half hundred of their 
tributaries, so that these valleys may 
be irrigated. 

The so-called deserts, the eastern part 
of San Bernardino, Riverside and San 
Diego counties, each larger than many of 
the states of this Union, need only water 
to make them fruitful almost beyond 
belief. The Colorado river, the Nile of the 
arid west, every drop of whose water 
falls upon United States soil and there- 
fore belongs to the people of the United 
States, can be made to bring wealth and 
population to these apparently inhos- 
pitable wastes. Imperial, in San Diego 
county, five years ago a desert, now has 
eight thousand inhabitants, and those 
formerly desolate acres now raise such 
crops as to astonish even us of Califor- 
nia. Even the Mohave desert, whose 
sands drift hither and yon, the sport of 
every passing breeze, needs but the irri- 
gating ditch to make it support a teem- 
ing population. 

I have a notion that this Government 
cannot spend money to a better pur- 
pose or produce better results than by 
providing irrigation works in such arid 
places as those of the southwestern por- 
tions of the United States. And I con- 
fidently look to see the day when the 
national appropriations for irrigation 
will go hand in hand with those for navi- 
gation, rivers and harbors, fortifications, 
and the army and the navy. While all 
these are necessary, irrigation is also 
necessary. And, while they make possi- 
ble our national existence and increase 
in population and _ wealth, irrigation 
makes them certain. Congress can, in 
my opinion, do nothing that will so 
surely add to our national prosperity 
as the expenditure f large sums in 
irrigation works. 

California stands first among the states 
of the Union in irrigation development. 
In all points denoting progress in irriga- 
tion she leads, with the single exception 
of the number of acres irrigated, in 
which she is slightly behind Colorado. 
She has however eight thousand more 
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irrigators than Colorado and the value 
of her irrigated crops exceeds Colorado’s 
by seventeen million dollars. While the 
average value of irrigated land in the 
United States is $42.53 an acre, in Cali- 
fornia it is $89.19. The average value 
an acre of irrigated crops for the arid 
states is $14.81. In California it is 
$28.47, and California has actually just 
begun. Her irrigated acres number 
about one and one-half millions of her 
one hundred millions of total acreage, 
and the products therefrom are valued 
at thirty-two millions of dollars. It is 
estimated that in the great valley drained 
by the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
rivers and adjacent (to say nothing of 
the entire southern one fourth of the 
state and many other portions) there are 
twelve million acres capable of irriga- 
tion. So there is room yet for progress. 

Some portions of California are more 
alive to the value of irrigation than 
others. South of Tehachapi, in southern 
California, irrigation is prized as the 
very life-blood of the country. To the 
north, the San Joaquin valley is coming 
to depend more and more on irrigation 
as the only sure producer of crops. In 
the Sacramento valley the old regime 
still holds sway, although the awakening 
is near at hand. This lesson is having 
its results, viz: that those sections of 
California where irrigation is most used 
have had the greatest growth in wealth 
and population, and are receiving more 
bountifully the good things of life. 

In its natural resources of soil, cli- 
mate, and water supply the Sacramento 
valley is one of the most favored places 
in the United States. What has been 
its growth in wealth and population as 
compared with the San Joaquin and with 
the southern part of California? In 
1870 the Sacramento valley had a popu- 
lation of 101,993, its real property valu- 
ation was $23,513,380, and the value of 
its farm products was over sixteen mil- 
lion dollars; the San Joaquin valley had 
a population of 45,150, a real property 
valuation of $13,736,822, and the value 
of its farm products was about nine 
million dollars; south of Tehachapi, the 
population was 24,248, the value of real 
estate $6,500,000, and the value of farm 
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products a little over one million dollars. 
Irrigation began, and we have the fol- 
lowing reversal of conditions in 1900: 
The Sacramento valley has increased one 
and one-half times in population, four 
and one-half times in land valuation, and 
a little less than one and one-half 
times in value of farm products; the 
San Joaquin valley has increased three 
and one-sixth times in population, eight 
times in land valuation, and two and 
one-half times in value of farm prod- 
ucts: the southern part of California has 
increased ten and one-sixth times in 
population, twenty times in wealth, and 
over twelve times in value of farm 
products. 

Let us see how this advance in mate- 
rial prosperity coincided with an advance 
in the use of irrigation. As might be 
expected, the southern section of Cali- 
fornia leads in the percentage of 
improved acreage under irrigation, with 
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the San Joaquin valley a close second 
and the Sacramento valley a poor third. 
The number of irrigators south of 
Tehachapi in 1900 was 10,254, with 
6,634 for the San Joaquin valley and 
only 2,799 for the Sacramento valley. 
What a future for the great Sacramento 
valley when her irrigation possibilities 
are realized; when instead of less than 
five per cent of her improved acreage 
under irrigation she has nearly twenty- 
five per cent, as in the southern part 
of California; when her fertile farms 
will bring in a profit of over $20 per 
acre and the average farm is reduced 
from a square mile to the fifty-six acres 
which prevailed in 1900 in the irrigated 
districts of this state. It is easy to see 
that hundreds of thousands would be 
added to her population and millions 
to her wealth. 

The communities in California that 
have taken up irrigation have become 
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THE LA GRANGE DAM IN THE TUOLUMNE RIVER, STANISLAUS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA, WHENCE A FLOW OF 
75,000 MINER’S INCHES IS DIVERTED, SUFFICIENT TO IRRIGATE 375,000 ACRES. THIS 
DAM IS 327 FEET LONG AND 127 FEET HIGH 
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IRRIGATING A CALIFORNIA PRUNE ORCHARD 
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A SECTION OF RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA’S ORANGE DISTRICT, SHOWING ONE OF THE IRRIGATION CANALS 
WHICH HAVE HELPED REDEEM THE WEST 
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IRRIGATING SEEDFARMS IN THE SALINAS VALLEY OF CALIFORNIA 





It is this valley that is one of the great sugar-beet regions of the west, and here Claus 
Spreckels has built the largest of beet-sugar factories. 
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S WATER FROM SIERRA SNOWS FLOWING TOWARD THE SEA—-AN IRRIGATION CANAL 
IN STANISLAUS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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prosperous beyond all ordinary bounds. 
The communities that have neglected 
their opportunities for irrigation have 
missed a golden harvest. Take the 
county of Fresno, in the middle of the 
San Joaquin valley, once practically an 
arid plain. Thirty years ago the total 
area under cultivation was 24,536 acres, 
and the total value of farm products 
$299,168. The same territory, which now 
includes Madera as well as Fresno 
county, in 1900 had under irrigation 
alone over 300,000 acres and the total 
value of farm products was nearly ten 
million dollars. Fresno county is the 
largest raisin-shipping center in the 
United States, sending out in 1903 over 
6,000 carloads of raisins and over 1,000 
carloads of fruits of all kinds. The 
assessed valuation of property has 
increased ten-fold since 1870 and the 
population eight-fold. This is a typical 
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tory now embraced in Glenn and Colusa 
counties were it developed as Fresno 
county or the southern part of California 
has been developed? These counties 
(once the single county of Colusa) have 
over 600,000 acres improved, almost as 
many acres as has Fresno county, and 
the land is at least as rich as that of 
Fresno. If, instead of only 4,000 acres 
under irrigation, these counties had 
300,000 acres under irrigation, as in 
Fresno, we should expect to see the 
value of their products reach ten mil- 
lions of dollars instead of the five mil- 
lions now produced and to see their 
population more than three times what 
it is at present. If, instead of measuring 
the possible progress of these two coun- 
ties by what has been done in Fresno, 
we should take as the possible limit the 
region about Riverside, where 10,000 
people live on 13,000 irrigated acres, 
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A BIT OF ONEONTA PARK, A FAST-GROWING RESIDENCE SUBURB OF LOS ANGELES 


example of what irrigation has done for 
portions of California, and marks the 
possibilities ahead of other communities 
in our state. 

Fresno is by no means the most spec- 
tacular example, however. South of 
Tehachapi a great civilization has been 
built up—prosperous and_ cultured, 
sprung from the desert. That beautiful 
land is one of the show-places of Amer- 
ica and the one classic example of the 
marvels of irrigation. From this south- 
ern country there were shipped in 1903 
over 27,000 carloads of citrus fruits 
alone, 141 carloads of wine and brandy 
and over 3,000 carloads of green vege- 
tables. 

What may be 


stupendous things 


expected when the whole state has meas- 
ured up to its possibilities in the same 
way. 


What would happen to the terri- 


we should have over 200,000 people 
thriving upon the fertile soil of these 
two Sacramento valley counties. 

If the twelve million acres lying in, 
and adjacent to, the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin valleys which are capable of 
irrigation had water upon them, we 
could reasonably expect a population of 
six to eight millions instead of the three 
hundred thousand we now have. We 
could look for yearly farm products 
worth over four hundred millions instead 
of the fifty millions now produced. 

At least one-third of California’s one 
hundred million of acres can be irri- 
gated. And, with her snowless winters 
and her genial summers, these thirty 
millions of irrigable acres ought to have, 
and will have in the years to come, a 
population of at least twenty-five mil- 
lions of happy, contented people. 
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GOVERNOR ALEXANDER O. BRODIE OF ARIZONA—FORMER LIEUTENANT-COLONEL OF THE 
ROUGH RIDERS 


representative men 





‘¢C\CIENCE, not 

“7 chance,” the 
motto of the Twelfth 
National Irrigation 
Congress which con 
vened at El Paso, 





Broad Significance of the Work 
told by E. A. Sterling, 
Bureau of Forestry: 


who composed it, but 
because it was the 
first congress at 
which have been pre- 
sented the substan- 








Texas, during No- 

vember last, conveys the spirit and action 
of the meeting. It was not a congress 
of propagandists, as many of the earlier 
ones have been, but of scientific workers, 
who are carrying out well-defined proj- 
ects. It was a notable gathering, not 
only because of the illustrious and 


tial results of gov- 
ernment aid to irrigation, marking the 
actual inauguration of the greatest and 
most far-reaching irrigation systems 
which have been planned in America. 
Irrigation in the United States is as 
old as the newer west, and in Mexico 
accompanied the earliest civilization. In 
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Utah, “the cradle of irrigation,” the 
desert has been converted into productive 
fields; the southern part of California 
has been made a garden spot, and similar 
results in keeping with the energy 
expended have been realized elsewhere. 

Difficulties as to water rights between 
individuals, corporations and states, have 
hampered the work in the past, and with 
Mexico, international complications have 
arisen. Moreover, the great expense 





JOHN SPARKS, GOVERNOR OF NEVADA 


involved in securing reservoir sites and 
in the construction of needed dams 
and canals, has been, in many cases, 
far beyond the resources of individuals 
and corporations, and _ possible of 
development only with government aid. 
Consequently, the interest at earlier 
meetings of the irrigation congress has 
centered mainly around efforts directed 
toward the solution of these difficulties, 
the securing of federal assistance, and 
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in agitation designed to draw public 
attention to the needs and possibilities 
of extensive irrigation. 

The passage of the Newlands Recla- 
mation Act, opened the way for national 
irrigation, and by forming a stable basis 
for all future irrigation work, will 
relieve the irrigation congress of further 
effort along this line, and also made 
possible the purely scientific develop- 
ments discussed at the congress just 
passed. This Act provides that 
the proceeds from the sale of 
public lands shall constitute a 
reclamation fund for the con- 
struction of irrigation works in 
the thirteen states and_ three 
territories of the west. When the 
works which are planned, or are 
under construction under the pro- 
visions of this Act are completed, 
upwards of a million acres of 
land will be legally subdivided 
and placed in the possession of 
settlers. These works are built 
without profit to the government, 
and are to be paid for by the land 
owners in ten annual instalments, 
thus making the fund a working 
capital which can be re-expended 
an indefinite number of times for 
irrigation purposes. Upwards of 
$27,000,000 are now available 
under the Reclamation Act. To 
the Reclamation Service of the 
United States Geological Survey 
is entrusted the enormous task of 
expending this money in surveys 
and examinations and in the con- 
struction of irrigation systems. 
Some two hundred and fifty highly 
trained and experienced engineers 
are now engaged on this work of 
locating reservoir sites, and many of 
the great problems of location and con- 
struction have been decided upon. 

The opening day of the congress was 
taken up by addresses of welcome, with 
responses, by the reading of letters from 
distinguished absentees, and by addresses 
by chairmen of sections. Senator W. A. 
Clark of Montana, president of the con- 
gress, delivered his annual address, in 


which he pointed out the great develop- 
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ment which may be expected when the 
projected irrigation works are completed, 
emphasizing the fact that irrigation con- 
tributes to national prosperity, for the 
east must depend upon the west for most 
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support a population of 30,000,000. 

Letters of regret from various distin- 
guished people were read. ‘Those from 
President Roosevelt and President Diaz 
of Mexico were received with enthusias- 
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of its food products, and likewise for a 
market for its manufactured goods. The 
magnitude of the scheme was made 
apparent by the statement that there are 
upwards of 60,000,000 acres of irrigable 
land, which, when made productive, will 
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Prince, photo 


tic applause. President Roosevelt sent two 
letters, one short one, in which he said: 


It is a pleasure to send my greetings to 
you, both as President of the United States 
and as a man who has lived in the west 
and is eager for its prosperity. 
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PHOENIX IS THE ENTREPOT OF THE GREAT 


The longer one was read by Gifford 
Pinchot, who acted as the personal rep- 
resentative of the President. In it the 
President struck the keynote of the sit- 
uation by saying: 


Now that your first great object has been 
accomplished in the passage of the Reclama- 
tion Law you should make yourselves the 
guardians of the future, and the unrelenting 
and watchful enemies of any attempt to 
waste any of the great resources in forestry, 
grazing, and mineral wealth, the foundation 
stones of the newer and greater west. 


Among the prominent speakers were 
George C. Pardee. Governor of Califor- 
nia; E. Benjamin Andrews, LL. D., 
Chancellor of the University of Nebraska ; 
Frederick H. Newell, Chief Engineer 
of the Reclamation Service; Gifford 
Pinchot, Forester of the United States 
Department of Agriculture; and Gov- 
ernor Wells of Utah. Mr. Pinchot 
clearly outlined the relation of the 
forests to the water supply and called 
attention to the effects of forest destruc- 
tion by fire. The point emphasized was 
that there is more irrigable land than 
there is water to irrigate it; hence every 
acre of forest land protected or reclaimed 
retains or adds so much to the available 
water supply, which in turn contributes 
to the wealth of the valleys. 





VALLEY OF THE SALT RIVER OF ARIZONA 


The proceedings during the second 
day and the forenoon of the third were 
by sections, of which there were five: 
Production by Irrigation, Engineering 
and Mechanics, Climatology, Forestry, 
and Rural Settlement,—each presided 
over by a chairman. ‘Technical papers, 
followed by discussions, were presented 
daily in all of the sections. The section 
of Engineering and Mechanics, under 
F. H. Newell, drew the largest crowd, 
for great public interest centers around 
the reclamation work which he directs, 
and the many technical papers read by 
his engineers on the various projects 
under construction or survey were lis- 
tened to with the greatest interest. An 
important paper, comparing the relative 
merits of the dam site at Engle Pass, 
with the proposed international dam 
near El Paso, was read by Engineer 
B. M. Hall. He clearly demonstrated the 
impracticability of the proposed interna- 
tional dam site above El Paso, and 
showed the feasibility of constructing a 
dam and reservoir at the Elephant Butte 
site. 

Following the address a meeting of 
the representatives of the Rio Grande 
valley of New Mexico, Texas, and Mexico, 
was held, at which recommendations 
were unanimously adopted approving the 
decision of the Reclamation Service in 
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regard to the Elephant Butte dam. This 
settled an important and vexatious ques- 
tion, and removed the complications 
incident to the erection of an inter- 
national dam. This happy solution of the 
difficult problem of properly irrigating 
the Rio Grande valley was warmly wel- 
comed by the many mutually interested, 
and the plans outlined give universal 
satisfaction, for they show that the 
water stored by the Elephant dam will 
be sufficient to supply the needs of irri- 
gation in the Rio Grande valley of New 
Mexico, Texas, and Mexico. The esti- 
mated cost of the proposed dam is 
$2,000,000, and it will irrigate approxi- 
mately 190,000 acres. 

At the business meeting, Governor 
Pardee of California was unanimously 
elected president for the coming year, 
and Portland was chosen as the next 
meeting place. 

California occupied the place of 
marked prominence among the states 
represented, as evinced by having the 


largest state delegation in attendance, 
and by being the field of the two enor- 
mous irrigation projects undertaken by 
the Reclamation Service, at Yuma, and 
at Klamath lake. The Yuma project 
is one of the greatest ever contemplated, 
and the extensive-surveys and estimates 
now completed show the entire feasi- 
bility of the plan. The Secretary of the 
Interior has allotted $3,000,000 of the 
reclamation fund for the Yuma irriga- 
tion system, and provided for necessary 
diversion of the Colorado river. It may 
be noted here that the Imperial project 
is an entirely separate one from that 
at Yuma, not having been under the 
special direction of the Reclamation Ser- 
vice engineers. Governor Pardee, in 
his address on “Irrigated California” 
clearly showed the place and possibilities 
of California as an irrigable state. 

A pleasing and unique feature of the 
congress was the Mexican element, which 
was so evident in the gate city of El 
Paso, and pervaded even the convention 
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SECTION OF THE WOODBRIDGE IRRIGATION CANAL, SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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THE “DESERET NEWS” BUILDING, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, SHOWING ALSO THE MONUMENT TO BRIGHAM 
YOUNG, WHO LED THE MORMONS TO THE PROMISED LAND AND BEGAN THE 
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hall. The adobe houses in the suburbs 
of El Paso, and the purely Mexican town 
of Juarez, across the river (where bull- 
fights were held daily), gave the dele- 
gates a glimpse of old Mexico as true 
to the actual as anywhere exists. In 
Ciudad Juarez, Enrique Creel, Governor 
of the state of Chihuahua, tendered a 
reception, in the theater at Juarez, to 
all the delegates on the afternoon of the 
last day of the general congress. 

In the convention hall portraits of 
President Roosevelt and President Diaz 
were behind the speaker’s platform; 
while the colors of the two nations were 
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combined in pleasing decorative effects 
throughout the hall. The Mexican 
President’s official band was in attend- 
ance and furnished music during the 
session. The good feeling between the 
two republics was pleasantly shown when 
the vast audience rose to a man at the 
first strains of the beautiful Mexican 
hymn, “Himno Nacional,” and cheered 
to the echo at its close. Many prominent 
Mexicans were in attendance as official 
delegates, and showed the keenest inter- 
est in the general proceedings as well 
as in the subject of international water 
rights. 
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SAND-CUT ON THE TRUCKEE CANAL—THIS PICTURE IS TYPICAL OF THE WORK OF REDEMPTION BEING 
ACCOMPLISHED IN THE WEST BY THE GOVERNMENT IRRIGATION SYSTEM 


The Reclamation of Nevada 


By A, E. CHANDLER 


Hydrographer, Reclamation Service, Department of the Interior, 
and State Engineer of Nevada. 


Photographs by the author 


HE fame of Nevada’s mines is 

world wide. Everybody knows of 

the great Comstock Lode and the 
fortunes that were made there. Eureka, 
Aurora and Delamar are but a few of 
the mines that suggest visions of busy, 
prosperous times. The strike at ‘Tonopah 
brought treasure-seekers from all parts 
of the country, and more recently the 
fabulously rich discoveries at Goldfield 
have been heralded in every hamlet that 
knows the printer’s ink. And yet our 
state officers are kept busy answering 
letters whose questions make no refer- 
ence to mines or mining. ‘The news 
of the construction of government irri- 
gation works in western Nevada has 
been widely spread and _ prospective 


home-makers are most desirous to know 
more about the conditions offered to 
them. 

The congressional Reclamation Act 
making possible the extension of govern- 
ment aid to the irrigation of the arid 
west was passed on June 17, 1902. The 
Act provides that all money received 
from the sale of public lands in the 
west shall constitute a special reclama- 
tion fund to be used in the examination, 
survey and construction of storage and 
diversion works for the reclamation of 
arid and semi-arid lands. The law is 
so framed that speculation under the 
constructed works is next to impossible. 
Only actual settlers can take advantage 
of its provisions and individual grants 
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cannot be greater than 160 acres. It is 
therefore essentially a home-making Act. 
The Secretary of the Interior has 
apportioned $27,000,000 of the reclama- 
tion fund for the construction of fourteen 
irrigation projects. Actual construction 
has been initiated in but two—the Salt 
river project in Arizona and the Truckee- 
Carson project in Nevada. It seems 
very appropriate that Nevada, the most 
arid of all the states, should have the 
honor of being the first to profit by the 
provisions of the Reclamation Act. 
The immediate aim of the work in 
Nevada is the regulation of the Carson 
and Truckee rivers. Both of these rivers 
rise in beautiful mountain lakes in the 
high Sierra in California, flow through 
fertile Nevada valleys, and are lost in 
inland drainage lakes—the Carson in 
Carson lake and Carson sink, and the 
Truckee in Pyramid lake. As most of 
the water runs to waste in May and 
June, the rivers must be regulated to 
perform their highest duty in irrigation. 
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The project is extremely novel in that 
the waters of one river are turned to 
supplement the flow of the other. A 
canal now under construction will carry 
flood waters of the Truckee river into a 
large reservoir, commonly designated as 
the Lower Carson Reservoir, to be con- 
structed on the Carson river between 
Fort Churchill and Leetville. 

The canal heads on the south bank of 
the Truckee river about ten miles above 
the town of Wadsworth on the Central 
Pacific railroad. It is thirty-one miles 
in length, and for the first six miles 
will have a capacity of 1,400 cubic feet 
of water a second. At the end of this 
section, a branch will cross the Truckee 
river by means of an inverted syphon 
and deliver 250 cubic feet a second to 
lands between Wadsworth and Pyramid 
lake. From the point of diversion of 
this branch to the Carson river, the 
main canal will have a capacity of 1,200 
cubic feet a second. Besides very deep 
excavations, three concrete lined tunnels, 











IN MAKING A SAND-CUT THOUSANDS OF TONS OF SAND HAVE TO BE SHIFTED 
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OVERCOME; MOUNTAINS ARE TUNNELED AND DRIFTING SAND CURBED 


the longest 1,400 feet in length, add to 
the cost and difficulty of the work. In 
round numbers the contract price was 
$950,000, and the work was to be com- 
pleted by November 3, 1904—fourteen 
months from the signing of the contract. 

During July, 1904, contracts were let 
for the construction of about thirty- 
seven miles of main distributing canals 
for the diversion of 1,800 cubic feet of 
water a second from Carson river at a 


point about four miles west of Leetville, 
Nevada. This work involves about 
1,500,000 cubic yards of earth-work 
besides the concrete diverting dam. 
regulating gates, spillways, falls, and 
weirs. The system will distribute water 
to lands in Carson Sink valley and will 
be supplied by the Lower Carson reser- 
voir, referred to above. 

farly in 1905 construction will begin 
on storage works forming part of the 














ON THESE SAGE-BRUSH-COVERED WASTES THE GOVERNMENT IS SPENDING MILLIONS 
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A STEAM SHOVEL AT WORK ON THE TRUCKEE CANAL 


project. To supplement the summer 
flow of the Truckee river about 200,000 
acre feet of water will be stored in Lake 
Tahoe and 90,000 acre feet more in six 
other reservoirs in the upper Truckee 
basin. By an acre foot is meant a 
volume sufficient to cover one acre one 
foot deep, so that enough water will 
ultimately be stored along the upper 
Truckee to cover 290,000 acres one foot 
deep. 

The Lower Carson reservoir will have 
a capacity of over 280,000 acre feet. 
There will be three other reservoirs in 
the Carson basin with an aggregate capa- 
city of 250,000 acre feet. The reservoirs 
contemplated in the basins of the Truckee 
and Carson will therefore conserve in 
the neighborhood of 820,000 acre feet 
of water. 

Present plans allow for the irrigation 
of 385,000 in excess of what is now 
being irrigated. Of this acreage 235,000 
acres are in the lower portions of the 
two basins in the vicinity of Wadsworth 

















ONE OF THE THREE CONCRETE-LINED TUNNELS 


and Carson Sink valley and will be 
irrigated by that portion of the irriga- 
tion system now under construction. 
About 25,000 acres of the area lie within 
the Pyramid Lake Indian reservation to 
the north of Wadsworth; 70,000 acres, 
including railroad lands, are in private 
ownership; and the remaining 140,000 
acres are public lands. About three 
years more will be consumed in fully 
completing the system for the irriga- 
tion and drainage of these lower lands. 

According to the provisions of the 
Reclamation Act the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized to withdraw from 
public entry, except under the home- 
stead laws, all lands embraced in an 
irrigation project, and all filings under 
the homestead laws must be made sub- 
ject to the conditions and limitations 
of the Act. As soon as the contract 
was let for the Truckee canal, filings 
under the homestead laws began. As it 
was not known just what land would be 
irrigated first or just how the land would 
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be subdivided, all entrymen were advised 
to wait until definite information was 
available. How readily this advice was 
heeded is shown by the fact that over 
20,000 acres have been taken up in 
various parts of Carson Sink valley dur- 
ing the last ten months. 

On September 1st the local land office 
at Carson City received from Washing- 
ton maps of four townships in Carson 
Sink valley, showing the lands for which 


four townships mentioned contain large 
areas in private ownership and public 
land that cannot be irrigated in 1905, 
there are but 239 units subject to entry 
—comprising 21,580 acres. 

All the homestead entries made during 
the period of withdrawal will now have 
to be changed to conform to the “farm 
units.” This will necessarily entail con- 
siderable trouble upon the entryman. 
but as stated above he was warned of 
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THE OUTLET OF LOWER TWIN LAKE, WALKER BASIN—WHEN THE PROPOSED IRRIGATION SYSTEM IS 


COMPLETED THIS WATER WILL 


water will be available in the spring of 
1905. The townships have been sub- 
divided into so-called “farm units” of 
1), 80, 120, and 160 acres in extent. 
In fixing the size of these units 
careful consideration was given to the 
location, character of the soil, roughness 
of the surface, and irrigability of the 
tract—the controlling idea being to 
make each allotment sufficient to sup- 
port comfortably one family. As the 


BE STORED FOR THE DRY SEASON 


impending difficulties at the time of 
filing. The confusion caused in this 
case will certainly justify the General 
Land Office in withdrawing public lands 
under proposed works from even home- 
stead entries until the farm units have 
been definitely determined. 

The price of these Carson Sink valley 
lands has been fixed at $26 an acre, “pay- 
able in ten annual instalments commen- 
cing on the first day of December of the 
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CENTER LAKE, UPPER CARSON BASIN 


year in which the water shall be delivered 
to the lands during the April of that year.” 
As the land must be taken up under 
the homestead law, the charge is really 
for the water alone. It is so fixed that 
the sale of all land under the project 
will reimburse the government for its 
expenditures in construction. The irri- 
gation works will be maintained and 
operated under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior until all pay- 
ments are made for the major portion 
of the lands irrigated. The system will 
then pass to the owners of the irrigated 
lands and be maintained at their expense 
under such organization as may be 
acceptable to the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior. The management and operation 
of the reservoirs, and works necessary 
for their protection and operation must 
remain under the control of the govern- 
ment. 


As every existing vested water right 
must be recognized, agreements have 
been made between the government engi- 
neer in charge, L. H. Taylor, and the 
farmers of Carson Sink valley, which 
definitely define the water right of each. 
In addition to the number of acres for 
which he has a vested water right each 
farmer is allowed to purchase water for 
160 acres, provided “he be an actual 
bona fide resident on such land, or occu- 
pant thereof residing in the neighbor- 
hood of said land.” All unirrigated land 
in excess of 160 acres held by a single 
individual must be sold in tracts not 
exceeding 160 acres to actual settlers. 
The price for the water for these lands 
in private ownership will be the same 
as for the public lands—an annual pay- 
ment of $2.60 an acre for ten years. 

In order to judge of the value of 
water one must understand the conditions 
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existing in Nevada. It is the only state 
or territory in which “dry” farming 
cannot be practiced with some degree 
of success. Irrigation is absolutely 
essential to the growth of crops. It is 
water that makes possible the striking 
change from the ragged Indian wick- 
iups lost in the sage-brush wastes to 
prosperous farm homes surrounded by 
tall stately poplars and fields of rich 
green alfalfa. By proper irrigation the 
land which without water had no value 
can be made to yield annual returns of 
from $20 to upward of $100 an acre, 
depending upon the crop planted. 
Irrigation began in Nevada a little 
over fifty years ago when the rush to 
the gold mines of California brought 
thousands over the plains and deserts. 
Where the overland trails met and fol- 
lowed the natural waterways trading- 
posts were established. The posts on 
the mountain streams on the eastern 
slopes of the Sierra were especially 
prosperous. The creeks were easily 
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diverted to flood the adjoining land, 
and vegetables, hay, and grain brought 
such fabulous prices that many turned 
their attention to farming. 

Later the lands along the main rivers 
were taken up and irrigated by means 
of simple ditches. In all of the valleys 
so much land is now under irrigation 
that the summer flow is not sufficient for 
present needs. Storage of the flood 
waters and a better system of distrib- 
uting canals are necessary to the recla- 
mation of the irrigable area, and these 
are planned for in the Truckee-Carson 
project. 

Carson Sink valley is the lowermost 
valley in the Carson basin. There are 
about 13,000 acres under cultivation and 
though the water supply is exhausted in 
early July excellent crops of grain and 
alfalfa are raised. There is a striking 
contrast in the conditions presented to 
the new homesteader under the govern- 
ment works and those with which the 
old settlers had to cope. The latter 
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THERE ARE PINES AND CHAPARRAL IN KIT CARSON CANYON 
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TAMARACK LAKE IN THE CARSON BASIN 


with what crude implements were at 
hand had to dam the river and con- 
struct miles of ditches through the 
almost level country to water their lands. 
Every high water meant damage to 
their simple diverting dams, and every 
low water caused friction with other 
ditch-owners. 

Under the new régime the government 
builds the laterals to convey water to 
each man’s farm and with equal care 
constructs drains to prevent water-log- 
ging of the soil and the rise of alkali. 
It agrees to operate and keep the system 
in repair for ten years, without addi- 
tional cost to the settler. For this period 
the farmer need concern himself simply 
with the distribution of water on his 
own fields. He can have no fears of a 
neighbor stealing his supply as a gov- 
ernment official will have charge of the 
apportioning. The flow of the river will 
ause him no anxiety for the reservoirs 
above will contain sufficient for his later 


demands. His situation will indeed be 
ideal farming. Under a clear and cloud- 
less sky he can irrigate and harvest with- 
out a thought or care of the weather— 
that fickle mistress who rules so capri- 
ciously over the destinies of the “dry” 
farmer. 

All the lands under the government 
works are to be supplied with sufficient 
water for beneficial use throughout the 
growing season. ‘This means that the 
returns from one acre will be far more 
than triple what they are now. At 
present a crop of meadow hay and grain, 
and probably two crops of alfalfa, can 
be secured where the water supply is 
short in early July, but for potatoes and 
the best returns of alfalfa water must 
be had later. ‘Therein lies the value of 
stored water—not in the increased acre- 
age, but in the increased returns from 
the same area. It makes possible the 
change from grain and hay at less than 
$20 an acre to potatoes and other 
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vegetables at often more than $100 an 
acre. 

The agricultural development of 
Nevada is but beginning. Her grains 
and apples long ago took first prizes at 
great expositions, and her potatoes and 
butter have never failed to bring prices 
in advance of the market rate in San 
Francisco and other coast cities. Yet 
fruit culture with one or two notable 
exceptions is not attempted. ‘To be sure, 
there are hundreds of small apple, pear 
and plum orchards, but they care for 
themselves, and neglected as they are, 
bring forth fruits of excellent soundness, 
color and flavor. The area devoted to 
potatoes, which in the Reno valley and 
the valley about Dayton on the Carson 
river often give returns of $150 an 
acre, is comparatively insignificant. The 
sugar beet, which is considered an ideal 
crop under irrigation, is not grown, 
although test crops show the Nevada 
valleys to be unusually well adapted to 
its culture. There are only a few cream- 
eries in operation, but their product is 
of such value that, even after long ship- 
ments by team and rail, handsome profits 
result to the dairymen. 
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The reason for the lack of diversity 
in crops is that the farmers today have 
such large fields of hay, alfalfa and 
grain that their attention is entirely 
occupied with the forage crops and cattle 
feeding. But with the advent of the forty 
and eighty-acre farmer under the govern- 
ment works we can look for new and sur- 
prising developments. Irrigation lends 
itself especially to intensive farming. 
In the great valleys about Logan, Ogden 
and Salt Lake City in Utah the average 
size of a farm is fifteen acres, and the 
owners are very prosperous. As the 
climate and soil conditions are the same 
in western Nevada as in Utah, intensive 
farming should be just as profitable here. 

It has been previously stated that the 
government plans allow for the irriga- 
tion of 385,000 acres, in the valleys of 
the Carson and Truckee basins, in excess 
of what is now irrigated. As the average 
size of the homesteads into which these 
lands will be divided will be eighty 
acres, homes will be created for over 
4,800 families. The regulation of the 
streams in addition to building up these 
many homes will allow excellent facilities 
for the generation of electric power. 

















THE EAST FORK OF THE CARSON RIVER NEAR GARDNERVILLE 
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Cheap power and a population increased 
by many tens of thousands should justify 
the introduction of various lines of 
manufacturing. 

The mineral wealth of Nevada, despite 
the hundreds of millions that have 
already been taken out of her mines, 
is as vet unknown. The remarkable 
advances in metallurgy have greatly 
lessened the cost of working ores, so that 
with the cheap supplies offered by the 
growth of both agriculture and manu- 
facturing, mines long since closed on 
account of the expense of operating will 
become paying properties. The great 
extension of the irrigated area will make 
the life of the prospector far easier, and 
with more territory within the scope of 
his careful examination new mines will 
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be discovered. In this way new home 
markets for farm supplies will con- 
stantly be springing up until the Nevada 
irrigator will become independent of the 
outside world. 

Thus the lonely Sage-brush State will 
awaken from her slumber to listen to the 
gladsome shouts of youth in field and 
orchard, to the clatter of the stamp-mill 
and the roll of ore-cars, to the whirl 
of busy factory machinery, to the 
unknown sounds of city life. And in 
answer to her look of wonderment the 
waters of the great canals will ripple 
merrily and the poplars and fruit trees 
in the low valleys will nod to the pines 
and tamaracks guarding the mountain 
reservoirs, and together they will explain 
the miracle wrought by irrigation. 








AN IRRIGATED ORANGE ORCHARD IN THE SIERRA 








FOOTHILLS OF CALIFORNIA, 
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The Winding Trail 


By HERBERT BASHFORD 


Banish care and follow after! 
Heed the voice of hill and vale! 
Brooks shall lead us with their laughter 
All along the Winding Trail. 


Leave the babel of the city, 
Of the teeming, scheming marts— 
Mammon, deaf to prayers of Pity, 
Trafficking in human hearts! 


Through the wood as we go wending 
What rare music shall be heard— 

Lyrics in the sweet, unending 
Conference of bough and bird! 


There the south breeze softly blowing 
Fans the wild rose to a flame, 

And the river, seaward flowing, 
Signs in silver Beauty’s name. 


There, afar, from trade’s loud clamor 
Gold shall starve the soul no more; 

And the flicker’s rhythmic hammer 
Fall upon the forest’s door. 


There, on branches drooping lowly, 
Where the rhyming waters run, 

Wren and robin feel the holy, 
Warm baptism of the sun. 


Let us hasten! We shall follow 
To the haunts of bloom and bee; 
Down the trail that threads the hollow 
With no guide but Fantasy. 


Do not linger! Follow faster! 

Flower and tree know naught of doubt! 
Hear the harpists of the Master 

Shake the maple’s music out! 


What care we if ways be hilly, 
Joy shall wait where’er we turn, 
Here an orchid, there a lily, 
In the shadow of a fern! 


We shall pass those leafy portals, 
Though the Winding Trail be long, 

To the realm of dreaming mortals 
Who would seek the shrine of Song! 
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BRADLEY, PRESIDENT OF THE TRANSPORTATION CLUB OF SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco's Transportation Club 


By W. R. 


THER cities may be greater rail- 
way centers than San Francisco, 
but it is doubtful if there is 


another city in the world from which 
radiate interests representing so many 
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different types of transportation. Pos- 
sibly it was this fact, possibly some other 
reason, that inspired recently the organi- 
zation here of the Transportation Club 
of San Francisco. It is an interesting 
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club that is growing up out here on the 
western jumping-off side of the conti- 
nent, and it has large hopes and high 
aims. Its constitution is broad and its 
desires for the welfare of its members 
ire most ambitious. ‘Transportation in 
Chicago or New York means broadly and 
venerally the movement by railways, or 
by water, but out here, where the Orient 
shakes hands with the Occident, and the 
vreat west slopes off seaward, it means 
many, many things more. 

The west stands for nothing if it does 
not stand for self-reliance and _ the 
encouragement of originality, and these 
attributes have been shown in solving 
transportation problems, as well as in 
the molding of men and the upbuild- 
ing of states. San Francisco is the 
centering point for all sorts of odd 
transportation companies, from that 
which operates a navigable flume fifty 
miles long, to the corporation which 
corrals husky dogs for sled-pulling in 
Alaska. In and out of the Golden Gate 
trans-Pacifie liners send waves rocking 
igainst lateen-sailed Italian fishing- 
boats, or unwieldy, shrimp-laden Chinese 
junks. Down Pasadena way passengers 
are carried to the crest of Mt. Lowe by 
means of cable and electricity, while up 
the slopes of Tamalpais, just north of 
San Francisco, runs the “crookedest 
railway in the world,” readily tying bow- 
nots in itself, its locomotive and coaches 
doubling about curves in a manner that 
should win them prizes as railway con- 
tortionists. Up in the Sierra Nevada 
skis and snow-shoes help along the novel 
record of western transportation, while 
ithe railroads of logging camps and min- 
ing towns possess many novel features 
worth looking at twice. Centering here 
are the big transcontinental railways, 
with their palatial equipment for pas- 
senger traffic, and their modern freight 
cars and refrigerator service for the 
carrying eastward of the millions of 
pounds of products from forest and 
orchard and field and mine, which the 
west is giving to the markets of the 
world. From San Francisco harbor 
steamships ply along the north coast 
to Puget Sound and on among islands 
of Alaska; across to Hawaii, Japan, 


China, the Philippines; southerly to the 
pearl fisheries and the turtle isles of 
Mexico; on to Central America and 
South American ports, southerly aiso 
to Tahiti, Samoa, and the fast-growing 
ports of Australia. It’s no wonder that 
San Francisco draws to it the best trans- 
portation men in the country, and it’s 
no wonder, too, that they have a club 
which it’s worth while talking about. 

A little over a year ago at a meeting 
of District No. 2, Pacific Coast Associa- 
tion of Traffic Agents, a committee was 
appointed for the purpose of organizing 
a club of transportation men. This 
association it might be said in pass- 
ing, comprises agents connected with the 
traffic departments of the railroads and 
steamship lines on the Pacific coast. It 
consists of three districts, viz: District 
No. 1, on the North Pacifie coast (where 
the association originated), District No. 
2 of Central California, and District No. 
3 of Southern California. So successful 
had the association been during the few 
years of its existence in bringing about 
a friendly and harmonious feeling 
between its members that the idea of a 
social club had on several occasions been 
talked of, but no definite action was 
taken until the meeting mentioned. The 
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committee consisted of George J. Brad- 
ley, of the Southern Railway, L. M. 
Fletcher of the Missouri Pacific, C. W. 
Colby of the Erie Despatch, W. R. Alber- 
ger of the Santa Fe, C. D. Taylor of 
the International Mercantile Marine, S. 
F. Booth of the Union Pacific and Jay 
W. Adams of the Nickel Plate. No 
plan of action was outlined by the dis- 
trict, the whole question being left to 
the committee to work out, and if suffi- 
cient interest were manifested, to go 
ahead with the proposition. The com- 
mittee came together at once, and from 
the outset were enthusiastic and decided 
that the plan was not only feasible, but 
that a club of the kind was a necessity. 
The first point to ascertain was if other 
railroad and steamship men looked upon 
the plan as they did, and to proceed to 
obtain one hundred charter members 
before entering upon the more detailed 
work of organization. On March 1, 
1904, one hundred and eighteen names 
had been obtained, and a meeting was 
held at the Palace Hotel and the Trans- 
portation Club of San Francisco was 
organized amid great enthusiasm. 


President, George J. Bradley, Southern 
Railway; first vice-president, H. K. Gregory, 
Santa Fe; second vice-president, W. J. Shot- 
well, agent Gould System; secretary, Walter 
R. Kneiss, Lake Shore and Michigan South- 
ern; treasurer, Henry Avila, Union Pacific. 

Directors, for two years—H. W. Adams, 
Rock Island: S. F. Booth, Union Pacific; 
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W. H. Davenport, Colorado Midland; C. D. 
Dunann, Pacific Coast Steamship Co.; Chas. 
D. Taylor, International Mercantile Marine 
Co. For one year—F. W. Thompson, Rock 
Island; P. K. Gordon, Piedmont Air Line; 
W. T. Hunter, Northwestern; C. J. Jones, 
Southern Pacific. 


After investigating many locations, 
the club finally selected temporary quar- 
ters on the mezzanine floor of the Palace 
Hotel and on November 15th moved 
into the permanent quarters on the 
ground floor of the Palace Hotel, occu- 
pying the rooms vacated by the Union 
League Club. 

Rapid growth is being made in mem- 
bership, and daily at noon the repre- 
sentative transportation men of the coast 
assemble at luncheon. Behind the club’s 
doors all official ranks and all business 
rivalry are leveled. 

The good results and the extending of 
acquaintanceship through the influence 
of this club life are already noticeable, 
and the club evidently is destined to be 
one of the most influential on the coast. 
Its motto is well selected and indicates 
the pride of its members in their pro- 
fession. Here it is, auoted from 
Macaulay: 





OF ALL INVENTIONS, THE ALPHABET 
AND PRINTING PRESS ALONE EXCEPTED, 
THOSE WHICH ABRIDGE DISTANCE 
HAVE DONE THE MOST FOR CIVILIZATION. 
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Maxims 


By GELETT BURGESS 


SAW cuts but in one direction. 
So does the maxim or adage. It 
is a half-truth, that, to become 
ruly pregnant, needs to be wedded to 
ts complementary statement. And, like 
happy married pair, each is so wise, 
<0 true, so beautiful, that we can scarcely 
tell which is the better half. Maxims 
like lawyers who must needs see 
uit one side of a case. They disregard 
lf the evidence and formulate their 
prosecution or defense in a single crisp 
sentence. “He who hesitates is lost,” 
says one. “Look before you leap,” says 
the other. I need but to give a list of 
contradictory saws to prove my point. 
let me give them, paired, to show how 
difficult it is to derive wisdom from 
knowledge. 


\ man is known by the company he keeps. 
Appearances are deceitful. 


Honesty is the best policy. 
rhe truth is not to be spoken at all times. 


loo many cooks spoil the broth. 
In a multitude of counsellors there is wisdom, 
or, Two heads are better than one. 


Out of sight, out of mind. 

\bsenece makes the heart grow fonder. 

lake care of the pence, and the pounds will 
take care of themselves. 

Penny wise and pound foolish. 


\ bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 
Nothing venture, nothing have. 


— — 


A rojling stone gathers no moss. 
A setting hen never grows fat. 


Strike while the iron is hot. 
A patient waiter is no loser. 


The early bird catches the worm. 
There are as good fish in the sea as ever 
were caught. 


It never rains but it pours. 
Every cloud has a silver lining. 


When poverty comes in at the door, love 
flies out at the keyhole. 
Money is the root of all evil. 


One swallow does not make a summer. 
Straws show which way the wind blows. 


Tis a long lane that has no turning. 
*Tis never too late to mend, or, 
As the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined. 


Poverty makes strange bedfellows. 
Birds of a feather flock together. 


The gods give nuts to those that have no 
teeth. 
God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb. 


Familiarity breeds contempt. 
Every crow thinks her chick the blackest. 


So it is, that truth is too elusive, too 
elastic to be compressed into a single 
sentence. ‘To sail directly to windward 
we must beat back and forth from one 
approximation to another. 

The conception of truth as definite 
and therefore definable is misleading. 
Truth is an abstraction, a hypothesis, as 
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impossible to conceive as is the mathe- 
matical hypothesis of infinity. The 
nearest approach we can make to infinity 
is by means of series, increasing regu- 
larly. But infinity according to geome- 
try is itself divisible into different orders 
of greatness. The infinite area inside 
the parabola is less than the infinite area 
outside the same curve. Nevertheless, 
the formula of the parabola is a means 
of describing its shape, though its direct 
statement is false. 

Yet maxims have their place, for they 
are little sermons. We must have our 
blocks from which to build our little 
houses, we must have our precepts from 
which to construct philosophies. Some 
of the rough facts of life must be com- 
pressed into adages in order to conserve 
for youth the experience of mankind. 
Children must have empirical rules, but 
they must learn the exceptions them- 
selves, and it is not until they have 
done so that they find the futility of 
attempting to formulate life and con- 
duct into any definite code. We teach 
them the primary colors, but they must 
find their own purple in the landscape, 
and think of it, too, as purple, rather 
than as a combination of blue and red. 

The essay is another amplification of 
the adage, and it can scarcely do more 
than suggest. When it attempts to 
assert, the opposite statement springs 
up and challenges our attention, as red, 
too long stared at, induces the sensation 
of green. The function of the essay is 
rather to suggest, to induce a new point 
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of view; and, whether it converts us 
to this fresh way of looking at things, 
or confirms-us in our old opinion is 
little matter, if so be it has made us 
think. It should be connotative rather 
than denotative, to inspire our imagina- 
tions. 

Maxims pave the way for thought, and 
on them we go faster and farther, though 
we go only on the beaten track. Without 
bigots, eccentrics, cranks and heretics the 
world would not progress, for they, pos- 
sessed of but one side of a truth, flourish 
their saws and precepts asweapons and 
hew a way for us. Through affirmation 
and denial we make a zig-zag course 
toward reform. 

Push on one pedal of your bicycle and 
the other comes up to your foot ready 
for its impulse. So, alternating, we go 
forward, with never a stroke cleanly 
driven in the true direction we wish to 
take. Maxim and counter-maxim, theory 
and converse, proposition and corollary, 
rule and exception, orthodoxy and heter- 
odoxy appeal in turn, and each couple, 
opposite, paired, does not make zero, like 
positive and negative terms, but a 
mechanical couple ensuring rotation. 
Both are true, both are false. 

But we do progress. We are like 
points on the rim of a wheel, thinking 
that while we are rising and falling to 
maxim and contradictory adage, we are 
merely revolving in futile rotation. 


Instead, we are all carried forward in 
a secret curve of beauty, the beautiful 
arch of the cvcloid. 





Drawing by Ryan 
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THE LAST HOME OF CHIEF JOSEPH, ON THE COLVILLE RESERVATION 


When We Fought Chief Joseph 


By J. W. REeDINGTON 


As a boy-scout and courier, the writer of this story of Chief Joseph, Colonel Redington, 
lunteered through three campaigns against the Indians in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Wyoming and Montana, and for his services he was honored with a colonel’s commission by 


the Governor of Oregon. 


Chief Joseph died the 22d of last September. 


Copyrighted photographs by Lee Moorhouse 


HE luminous lime-light of the 
future will cast an increasing 
glamour upon the exploits of 

Chief Joseph. 

And there will be foundation for it all. 
For you will vainly search history for 
duplicates of such actual achievements 
under similar surroundings, such obsta- 
cles as he overcame, during his little war 
with the United States in 1877. Future 
fiction will dilate on his daring deeds, 
but will necessarily ignore the misery, the 
life-long sorrow, that his war brought 
to many frontier homes of pioncer 
settlers. 

The career of Chief Joseph offers food 
for the fatalist and the man of destiny 
to discuss their theories, and, in results, 
leave off where they began. Here was 
. wild Indian, big and’ broad as a target, 
who time and time again dashed back 
ind forth on a war-horse, with busy 


3 


bullets buzzing like bees all around him, 
and at the last defended his camp for 
two days and nights while a_ brass 
Napoleon belched destruction into it, 
and through it all he had never a 
scratch. 

But last year, sitting by his peaceful 
camp-fire in the upper Columbia country 
and letting the women, as usual, drag 
in the wood, Chief Joseph dropped 
dead. Other men who might have 
escaped the bullets as he did, would have 
been hanged as accessories to many mur- 
ders committed by their men. 

When actual campaigning and moun- 
taineering, strategy and masterful retreat- 
ing are considered, and a balance-sheet 
is struck, Sitting Bull and Captain Jack 
and Crazy Horse and Massassoit and 
Black Hawk, and William Penn and 
Napoleon are all thrown into the gloam- 
ing by Chief Joseph. 





CHIEF JOSEPII, LATE CHIEF OF THE NEZ PERCES, KNOWN AS THE NAPOLEON OF 
INDIAN TRIBES OF THE NORTHWEST 
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\Vhen he crossed the Alps the famous 
nch general doubtless had a tooth- 


ets to make ready-to-eat ice-cream— 
ph had none of these. 
his mountain 
h of more than two thousand miles; 
inesthetie numbed the pain of his 
inded; no umbrella went up as his 
valeades plodded along through soak- 
+ mountain rains, no arc-light gleamed 
his camp at night, and not a hat-pin 
his women possess. 
Should the average historian give a 
te to the First National Sand Bank 
Wallula, a designated depository for 


Pease 
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all the national sand in sight, payable 
thirty days after death, and then start 
in to set forth all the details of the 
Nez Percé war, the finish of his task 
might still be in the dim distance when 
the bank’s maturity notification would 
reach his administrator. But the high 
points of the campaign may be brought 
to the steam thresher all in one season 
without irrigation. 

The Nez Percés are fine physical speci- 
mens, and superb horsemen, but have 
kept no diaries and do not know how 
long they have been in the Idaho coun- 
try. But from the trails I have seen 
along the Clearwater, worn deep into 
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UNITED STATES SCOUTS DURING THE NEZ PERCE AND BANNOCK WARS 








Reading from left to right here are: Top row—Andrew McQuaid, George Banks, 


Carl Morton, 


Lower row—Charles Adams, Rube Robbins (chief of scouts), Henry Pierce. 
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CHIEF UMAPINE, WHO CAPTURED CHIEF EGA DURING THE SNAKE WAR OF 1878 


the solid rock by their barefooted ponies, 
I should judge that they had commenced 
business there just before the world was 
created. The first French trappers who 
went in there found them wearing ear- 
rings in their noses, and named them 
Nez Percés or Pierced Noses. After- 
ward, when crooked contractors began 
issuing musty flour to them, they 
needed the entire nose to test the goods, 
and so cut out the ring habit, but not 
the French name. 

The. Nez Percés had always been the 
friends of the whites, and saved Gov- 


ernor Stevens’ party from massacre at 
Walla Walla in 1855. The whites claimed 
Wallowa valley because it was part of 
the America that Columbus had dis- 
covered, and Congress had opened it to 
settlement in 1867; Joseph claimed it 
because his father was there first. Rows 
over stock-ranges ensued, and one of 
Joseph’s Indians was killed. 

At Fort Lapwai—then a frontier 
post where the leaves on the big balm 
are the most bewitching green in the 
springtime and the rarest of old gold 
when first frosts fire up the hawthorns 
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WHEN WE 


ng the creek-bottom—Joseph, White 
ird and Looking Glass promised Gen- 
Howard that within thirty days 
would gather up their bands of 
rses and move onto the Nez Percé 
servation. Joseph was then—in 1877 
a tall, handsome Indian, about thirty- 
ive years old, with an eye like an eagle; 
his brother Ollicut, two years 
inger and always cheery, was still 
andsomer. 
Just as the thirty days expired, one 
‘ Joseph’s Indians, and two others, 
murdered a sick, harmless old man 
med Devine on Salmon river, rode 
to camp and secured seventeen 
-y volunteer Indian murderers, and 
opened a war of extermination on the 
white settlers. Elfers, Bland, Beckroge, 
Benedict, Mrs. Manuel and baby, Baker, 


+ Osborn, Bacon, Mason, Norton, Day, 


Chamberlin and his little boy, were all 
cruelly murdered in quick succession, 
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and when Colonel Parnell, now of San 
Francisco, and Colonel Perry and Major 
Trimble, now of Berkeley, and Lieuten- 
ant Theller went out after them with 
ninety troopers, Joseph’s Indians killed 
one third of them, including Lieutenant 
Theller. Ten days later they killed 
Lieutenant Rains, ten troopers and 
Scouts Foster and Blewett. 

General Howard got his scattered 
troops together as fast as possible, took 
the field against the hostiles and defeated 
them at the Clearwater after a two-days’ 
battle. They stood right up to business 
until Colonel M. P. Miller rolled-up 
their line, and Captain R. H. Fletcher, 
now of San Francisco, got a howitzer to 
bear on them. Then they had to 
“klatawa,” and were chased sixteen hun- 
dred miles over the roughest part of 
North America, crossing the main range 
of the Rocky mountains in three differ- 
ent places. The little army of General 

















TOKAMAPPO, ONE OF THE NEZ PERCE BURDEN BEARERS 
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Howard was small indeed. Some of 
his companies had only sixteen men, 
and his entire infantry battalion, com- 
manded by General Evan Miles, now of 
San Francisco, numbered only one hun- 
dred and eighty-one men and fifteen offi- 
cers, although there were eight companies 
represented. The army was a homeo- 
pathic one in those days, and every 
soldier was broke, as Congress had failed 
to pass the appropriation bill. 

The battle of the Big Hole was a 
fierce conflict, and General C. A. Wood- 
ruff and General Sannow, who now live 
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in San Francisco, took an active part in P| 


it. With one hundred and fifty men, 
General Gibbon made a forced march§ 


of two hundred miles, surprised the @ 


hostiles at daybreak and captured their§ 
camp. 
out as they never did before. Therey 
was no stuttering, no brushing of teeth,# 
no manicuring. They line up for battle§ 
without unnecessary preparation. 4 
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“Don’t shoot the squaws, boys!” said]y 
a lieutenant, and just then an old§ 
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The Indians who had not left® 
early calls on the hotel register climbed § 
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CoOL. WM. R. PARNELL 
a big revolver, and sent a bullet 
through his hat. 

“Mistaken for a fawn!” said a nearby 

dier, as he sent a rifle-ball through 
the squaw. 

lt was an awful battle in which 
women and children handled guns the 
same as men. Joseph gallantly rallied 
his Indians, retook the camp and herd 

horses, and made it warm for the 
soldiers for two days and nights, also 
capturing two thousand rounds of their 
ammunition. 

Joseph was a daring leader and a 
great strategist, but General Howard 
fooled him at the last by making him 
think that his pursuers had gone home. 
He then went into camp at Bear Paw 
mountains to dry buffalo meat for the 
winter, which gave General Miles the 
chance to head him off. Otherwise he 
would have crossed the line into Canada 
and joined Sitting Bull. It was General 
Howard’s plan, by sending couriers to 
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GEN. 
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General Miles, that made the capture 
possible. 

Many inexcusable murders were com- 
mitted by Joseph’s Indians, and the only 
official punishment ever inflicted upon 
them was their banishment to Indian 
territory for a few years. Then they 
were railroaded back to Walla Walla 
by special train at the government’s 
expense, and Major Thomas McGregor, 
now of Benicia, who had fought all 
through their war, escorted them with 
his cavalry troop to Fort Lapwai, where 
he turned two hundred and eighty of 
them loose on the Nez Percé reservation, 
and took Joseph and one hundred others 
to the Moses reservation as hostages, 
which was a good thing for them, prob- 
ably saving them from the bullets of 
men whose relatives were foully mur- 
dered along Salmon river and on Camas 
prairie. 

Much 
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shown during the war. Well, there 
certainly were some people whom they 
did not kill during their bloody foray, 
and some they killed but did not muti- 
late. And they bought and paid for 
goods as they went through Montana. 
But people who saw the dead and 
wounded and the outraged in Idaho; 
who saw the thirty dead and stripped 
soldiers in White Bird canyon, where 
they lay unburied for a week; who saw 
the aged, helpless Nez Percés who were 
abandoned by their people along the 
trail and left with only a bottle of water ; 
who saw the ruined ranches and many 
other horrors,—they are not declaiming 
very loudly about the humanity of the 
Nez Percés. 

Mox-Mox and Stick-in-the-Mud and 
Long John and Red Elk were notori- 
ously engaged in the first Salmon river 
murders. They went through the war 
and came back, but were never brought 
to book. The whites are certainly a 
tolerant people. There were only two 
little girls in Idaho that had parts of 
their tongues cut off by humane hos- 
tiles of the Nez Percé nation. 

Joseph has been rather insistent on 
taking his people back to Wallowa. But 
they would find it dangerous there now. 
The glare of the arc-lights in the towns 
the white man has built there would 
hurt their eyes, and they would slip on 
the early frosts on the plank sidewalks 
that have invaded the valley, besides 
blowing out the gas in the modern tepees 
they would have to have there. They 
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are well off where they are. They are” 
lucky to be alive. And now that Joseph 
is dead, no one will object to his spirit F 
soaring away and away over the valleys) 
of the Imnaha and the Wallowa, even! 

clear up above the snow-line on the} 
summits of the Seven Devils. 


His soul today is far away, 
Afar from strife and fray; 
His boat’s afloat on Wallowote, 
In glow of purple peaks remote. a 


The soldiers who composed General 
Howard’s little skeleton army in the/ 
field against the Nez Percés are now 
widely scattered, the only ones on the 
active list in this vicinity being Colonel 
S. P. Jocelyn, of headquarters staff, San 
Francisco, and Major H. L. Bailey, of 
Fort Logan, who made the wonderful! 
rapid ride from the Lo Lo to General! 


Wheaton’s command. Captain 8S. G. 
Fisher, 


Pete MT Mie ae pee geal 


ee 


pin eee 
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who, with his Bannock scouts 


hung to the hostile’s flanks, now lives 
at Grangeville, Idaho, while Colonel on a 
E. S. Wood, who was a leading foul ria 
in the campaign, is now a prominent) ne; 
attorney at Portland, Oregon. In they 
entire Twenty-first Infantry there is not)? 
now a man who went with it on they : 
long, footsore chase after the hostiles. © 
The great growth and magnificent)) a! 
development of the Pacific Northwest 
did not come until after the regulary 
army had gone through trials and hard-7 
ships and battles and death to convincey 
the Indian that the white man’s govern-7 
ment is supreme and must prevail. 
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Drawing by Marie Feiling 


The School of the Ace of Spades 


By Mary BELL 


NCLE SAM drove up in front of 

the big cotton-gin. Miss Sydney 
Eccleston looked out of the car- 
riage from the back seat, as her old 
negro driver shouted, addressing no one 
within sight, “Hey dere, nigger! Is 
Majah Forsyth Williams in dat cotton- 
gin & 

A very black little negro appeared 
at the door of the building, and came 
shuflling toward the carriage, with his 
hands stuck into his ragged pockets. 
Uncle Sam cracked his whip loudly. 
“You dere, Ace ob Spades,” he called 
disapprovingly. “Where am you man- 
ners? Take off youns hat.” 

“Majah Williams, he be heah imme- 
was the answer, as the hat came 
off. “He rode down to de pastur to see 
de fence. De cows, dey broke out las 


B night.” 


“Very well,” Miss Eccleston answered. 


= “We will wait.” 


The boy withdrew into the tall rough 


building, from which came the sound of 


ate TE EES. 


mmand) 


revolving wheels, the rolling of leather 
bands, and the hissing of steam. Miss 
Kecleston listened to the monotonous 
sounds until a desire to see the 
machinery came over her. Although she 


' had passed cotton-gins in her daily 
_ drives for thirty years, and had stopped 
' in front of this one each season to plan 


for the marketing of her eotton, she had 
never before had the curiosity to step 
inside. At her command, Uncle Sam 
turned the carriage, and Miss Sydney 
stepped carefully out, drawing her gros- 
grain silk away from the wheels. Upon 
entering the huge building, she threw 
back the heavy brown veil, which loosely 
hung about her quaint little hat, and 
looked in confusion at the busy scene 
before her. ‘The noise was deafening. 
The negro workmen in their faded jeans 
moved deliberately about their work. 
Miss Sydney saw the little fellow, whom 
Uncle Sam had called the Ace of Spades, 
standing by the feeder. She went toward 
him, fascinated also by the great leather 
bands, burring on their way from the 
ceiling, to turn the iron rollers. ‘The 
boy had a stick in his hand, and occa- 
sionally he touched a whirling band. 
It would jerk and quiver strangely and 
send forth a vibrating musical sound 
that threw Mr. Ace of Spades into con- 
tortions signifying his delight. Miss 
Sydney spoke to him warningly, but her 
voice, which it was never necessary to 
raise louder than the singing of the tea- 
kettle, could not make itself heard in 
all the hissing multitude of sound. 

She had looked away for a minute 
when suddenly, above the tumult, she 
heard a frightened yell. She darted 
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forward with a sickening terror in her 
heart. The great leather band was whip- 
ping against its roller and dragging the 
shirt from the back of the little Ace 
of Spades. Miss Sydney grasped the 
child about his waist, and using all of 
her strength, she pulled desperately to 
release him. For a moment she felt as 
if she too would be sucked in by the 
revolving mass, when the cotton shirt 
gave way, and the arm of the Ace of 
Spades was torn from the mangling 
leather and iron. Miss Sydney would 
have fallen to the floor with the child, 
had not Major Forsyth Williams reached 
her in time, but when she recovered her 
balance, she felt herself grow suddenly 
strong. A voice sang out in her heart. 
She had saved a life, though it was only 
the life of a little black negro. She 
had stepped out of her commonplace 
routine and proved that she was not a 
coward. And her little old-fashioned 
figure drew itself up more proudly than 
ever. 

- Major Williams took the child from 
her and carried it out of the gin. 

“What shall we do,” murmured Miss 
Sydney. “Look how the blood is stream- 
ing from his poor little arm.” The Ace 
of Spades was moaning pitifully and his 
lips were growing livid. 

“T must stop this or he'll bleed to 
death,” said the Major. “I'll put him 
here on the ground and twist my hand- 
kerchief above the torn flesh.” 

“Let me hold him in my. lap,” said 
Miss Sydney courageously, and she sat 
down upon a box placed for her, swiftly 
turned up the skirt of her best gown, 
and took the little negro upon her 
knees. She tenderly covered his bare 
shoulders with her cape, while the Major 
set about his crude surgery. 

“Yonder comes Doctah Shelton,” cried 
Uncle Sam, frantically waving toward an 
approaching phaeton, and before Major 
Williams had twisted the bandage until 
the blood ceased to flow, Dr. Shelton 
had stopped upon his way from a call 
at a neighboring plantation. He declared 
that it would be necessary to sew up the 
wound before the Ace of Spades was 
moved to his mother’s cabin. Miss 
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Sydney held him while he struggled 
against taking the chloroform, and, 
though she shut her eyes, she did not 
tremble while the doctor took the stitches 
in the badly wounded little arm. Miss 
Sydney Eccleston, who abhorred every- 
thing that was dirty, who was never 
known to caress a child, who exclaimed 
daily against the negro since his days of 


freedom, Miss Sydney held the Ace of | 


Spades very gently in her thin, childless 
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arms, and talked to him soothingly and 7 


tenderly when he once more became con- 7 


scious of the pain. 


“T must hurry on to town,” said the © 
doctor, busily drawing on his gloves. 7 
“How will the child get home, and 


where can I see him tomorrow ?” 


“T will drive him to his cabin, doctor,” 


answered Miss Sydney, as Major Will- 
iams lifted her burden from her once 
more. “And I'll see that your directions 


are followed.” She arose from her seat, | 
and walked to her carriage. The child § 


was handed in to her. 
“T must apologize for his name, 


madam,” Major Williams said, removing © 


his hat and standing beside the carriage. 


“I called him the Ace of Spades the § 
first time I saw him, and the name | 
has clung to him. He is the grandchild § 


of Rose, our old cook.” 


When Sam drove his mistress through | 
the lane of the negro quarters, it seemed | 


to Miss Sydney that the most forlorn of 
all the cabins was the one to which her 


little charge belonged. There were great 7 


cracks in the wall, and when Betty, the 
Ace’s mother, came out to see what was 
the matter, she darted toward the child 
with loud reproof for his carelessness. 

“Did’n I tell you not to go to dat 
ar gin? Did’n I tell you to keep away 
from dat ar ingine with all dem hissin, 
rollin harnessments? Oh you _ black 
niggar, what you mean by bein so much 
trouble to white folks?” 

“Never mind, Betty,” Miss Sydney 
interrupted. “Don’t scold him now. I 
believe I’ll carry the boy home and take 
care of him till he gets well. He may 
take cold, and inflammation would be: 
dangerous. Come to Magnolia every day: 
to see him.” 
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“Yes’m,” said Betty, bobbing her head 
ilingly. “It’s mighty good of you 

[iss Sydney. Tl come an ten to him 

ry night after de washin.” 

So Miss Sydney drove home with the 
vounded Ace of Spades, who lay in state 

the great Eccleston guest chamber, 

the amazement of the negroes who 
| never known another than a “person 

' quality” to sleep there before. 

‘he old Eccleston plantation house 

| been the most famous one in the 
parish before the war. It was the typical 
colonial mansion, square, witb broad ver- 
andas surrounding it, but in addition to 
the two-story splendor, a ball-room, octag- 
onal in shape, had been built attached 
to the main building by a covered glass 
passage which was reached from the 
lower veranda. Within the room, once 
designed to be illuminated from the 
chandeliers which hung broken, tarnished 
and without pendants, the Ace of Spades, 
upon his recovery, established his school 
in the musty gloom. 

Great gilt-framed mirrors once hung 
from ceiling to floor on each side of 
the octagon, but a company of Fed- 
eral soldiers had used the ball-room as 
a stable during the war, so there was 
little trace of splendor left. The nar- 
row windows upon the sides of each 
mirror revealed only flecks of gilt upon 
the upper parts of the frames. The 
lower portions were broken and held no 
vestige of glass, save on one side, where, 
by some curious chance, the whole mirror 
was left. A horse had struck it with 
his foot about a child’s height from 
the floor. From this small round hole, 
four tong cracks spread, dividing the 
lower portion of the mirror into five 
triangular spaces. The Ace of Spades 
gave each of his pupils the use of one 
of these triangles. He kept for himself 
the fifth and largest one. 

“Gee! If I could get up dere,” he 
said, looking enviously to the top of 
another frame, whose glass was broken 
in squares. 

Hach of the Ace’s pupils sat upon a 
log, carefully selected from the wood- 
pile. There was little yellow Sal, whose 
hair was twisted about with red crewel 
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into twelve stiff little horns, so that 
when she grew up the kink would be 
out. ‘Tilly was a very tall and very thin 
little darkey, whose green berége dress 
had been worn by Miss Sydney Eccleston 
on the Christmas night of 1861 when 
she danced for the last time with her 
betrothed, the young Confederate soldier 
who was killed in the war. She had 
worn a wreath of red hawthorn berries 
in her hair, and each time he saw her 
reflection in the mirrors, as they glided 
around the room, he gave her a royal 
title—Queen of the Christmas Revel, 
his Confederate Queen, his lovely Queen 
of Hearts. Miss Sydney had kept the 
dress for many years, when necessity 
compelled her to use it, and finally, in a 
very much freyed and forlorn condition, 
it had fallen to the lot of Tilly. Her 
bare feet were very conspicuous in front, 
but what had once been a train swept 
over the dusty ball-room floor with many 
a joyous flirt, born not of the memory 
of the romantic days of the past, but of 
Tilly’s numerous capers. ‘Tilly’s broth- 
ers, Zack and Rastus, were just little 
ragged darkeys who made you smile if 
you got even a glimpse of their big round 
eyes, their white teeth and woolly heads. 
Together they quite destroyed the disci- 
pline in the Ace of Spades’ school, but 
if they grew too noisy their mother 
descended upon them from the kitchen 
and boxed them into a moment’s orderly 
conduct. Maggie did all the work that 
was done in the old plantation house. 
Most of the rooms were closed, and had 
not been entered for years. 

In winter Miss Sydney took her lonely 
place before the fire in what had once 
been the library, but which was now her 
sitting-room and bed-room. On warm 
days she rocked in her big chair upon 
the gallery. On cooler days sne sat in 
the little glass passage leading to the 
ball-room. She sat in the glass passage 
one day when the Ace of Spades was 
conducting his school. Day after day 
he made the same little speech and pre- 
sented his limited knowledge of letters. 

“Schcol am a _ place whah youns 
learn to get smart,” Miss Sydney heard 
him say in a loud formal voice. “Miss 
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Sydney Eccleston, she say de school am 
fo white chillens. Makes a nigger triflin 
to go to school. Theyns get noshuns. 
Now niggers, youns ain’t gwine to get 
no noshuns. We jest agwine to play 
“white chillens,” and Tilly, if you and 
Sal gets smart, I’m gwine to beat you. 
It’s wosser fo gals to get noshuns dan 
boys.” 

Sal and Tilly, with folded arms, 
rocked back and forth looking out of 
the corners of their eyes at Zack and 
Rastus, who had a superior claim on 
getting smart. All four children were 
ludicrously solemn. 

“Now Miss Sydney Eccleston, she take 
a book (youns hab all seen a_ book, 
habn’t you?) and she looks at it a long 
time an turns de leabes over so,” the 
Ace imitated Miss Sydney’s feminine 
gesture, “and she gets a heap o sense out 
ob it. Dey calls dat readin. Miss 
Sydney say you got to know yo letters 
befo you can read. Dat’s what youns 
learn at school. Now Zack, you say 
A,—B,—C.” 

“A, B, C,” shouted Zack. His stick 
of wood rolled over and he lay sprawling. 
Rastus, Tilly and Sal all jumped up and 
raced about the room, laughing wildly. 

“All de white chillens come and sit 
down,” sternly called out the Ace of 
Spades. There was immediate silence 
and the children all filed to their places. 

“Now, writin am like talkin, cep you 
see it stead ob hearin it,” the little 
teacher continued, carefully taking a 
small brown object from his pocket. “I’se 
gwine to write on dis here mirror. It’s 
sho nough writin cause Miss Sydney 
Eccleston, she show me how.” The child 
turned to his portion of the mirror and 
toilfully wrote, with the little cake of 
soap, A, B, C. His little tongue was still 
rolling against his cheek when he turned 
triumphantly to his class. It was his 
own discovery, this substitute for a 
blackboard, and the inspiration of an 
inventor shone in his eyes. There was a 
loud clamoring. Each child precipitated 
itself upon him, holding out little red 
palms for the soap. 

“Me! Gib it to me! 
like youns.” 


Let me write 
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The Ace of Spades retreated, holding 
his precious soap behind him. 

“All de white chillens takes dere 
seats,” he repeated solemnly, and Tilly, 
Sal and Zack returned to their places. 

“Ain’t no white chillen,’ declared 
Rastus  sullenly. 
noshuns.” 

“You can’t get noshuns if I done swal- 
low dis here washin soap,” said the Ace 
of Spades, putting it so near his mouth 
that he could plump it in if Rastus 
proved belligerent. “I’ll show dis here 
school noder way to write if dere ain’t 
no ’streperus niggers aroun.” 

Rastus slowly backed to his seat. The 
Ace of Spades went to the mirror and 
opening his throat, blew a circle of mois- 
ture upon the glass. Upon this, with 
his little black finger he traced the three 
over-worked letters of the alphabet. Dis- 
order reigned again. Each child was 
before his mirror puffing away and 
vainly struggling to reproduce the pecul- 
iar hieroglyphics that the Ace of Spades 
had made. The teacher stood back 
watching the scuffle and the helpless 
efforts at scholarship until his scorn 
evoked an exclamation. 

“Miss Sydney Eccleston sho did say 
de truf! Schools ain’t meant fo niggers! 
Tilly done make dat A like de tumbk- 
down fence by de melon patch! Zack, 
dat ain’t no B! Jest like one apple sit- 
tin on top ob anoder! Jest like fallin 
off a log to make dat C. Sal, she know 
how, but Rastus, he need de whole side 
ob de house fo his writin! All you 
niggers stop lookin at you ugly selves in 
de mirror and sit down.” 

Upon the command each child filed 
back to its seat, Tilly dragging her 
berége train dejectedly. 

“Niggers, dere’s a prize fo de smartest 
chillen in dis school, and Sal, she done 
get dat prize. It’s mighty bad for a 
gal to know more’n a boy, but I always 
lowed Sal was smart. Miss Sydney 
Eccleston, she show me how to make 
dat writin, cause she sabed me from 
gettin kilt, and I spec she tinks I’se a 
good darkey, but she calculates dat it 
spoils a nigger to go to school, so I ain’t 
gwine to teach youns no moah. But Sal, 


“I’m gwine to git 
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» gets de prize. De furst nigger dat 
s to de melon patch bust a big ripe 
lon, and Sal, she gets de biggest 
ce,” 
There was a scamper out of the open 
or with the Ace of Spades in the lead, 
nd presently from far off in the melon 
tch could be heard the rich, clear 
voices of the care-free little negrocs. 
Miss Sydney Eccleston stepped softly 
om her place in the glass passage and 
looked into the big cheerless room. She 
w with dismay a heap of broken glass 
» the corner where the bare feet might 
ve been dangerously cut. She looked 
at the cobwebs and down at the dust 
ind débris on the once smooth ball-room 
vr. The four round sticks of wood, 
anding in a row, looked absurdly 
ithetic to her and the smeared pieces 
){ mirror upon which an occasional letter 
uld be traced, brought the tears to 
er eyes. An idea came to_ her. 
“Tt is an experiment,” she resolutely 


~— down by the bayou 


said. “But it may be my mission.” 

When the Ace of Spades marched to 
the ball-room next day the place had 
been swept and cleared. Five little 
chairs had been brought from one of 
the locked rooms. There was a black- 
board resting on an easel and quaint old 
primers and arithmetics were placed 
upon a teacher’s desk. The Ace of 
Spades looked upon the transformation 
with wide-open, uncomprehending eyes. 
He thrust back the little negroes peering 
over his shoulder and clamoring to enter. 

“John,” said Miss Sydney, addressing 
him from the entrance through the glass 
passage. “I’m going to help you to 
teach your little playmates to read and 
write. I was wrong about schools being 
for little white children. There should 
be schools for the black children too. If 
you can learn to read good books you 
will be better boys and girls than the 
trifling niggers that play down by the 
bayou all day long.” 
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\HEN the sun has donned its nightcap and the twilight settles down, 
Then the White Brigade is forraing for its march to Slumbertown ; 
Little tots who are a-weary with the pleasures of the day, 

Form the sleepy-eyed battalions, as the bands from Dreamland play; 
And the little feet, in rhythm to the music soft and light, 
Beat a drowsy, dreamy measure in their uniforms of white; 
With a blare of fairy trumpets, 
And a burst of music grand, 
The White Brigade starts nightly 
On its march to Cradleland. 
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Oh, an army strong and sturdy is the famous White Brigade, 
When it dons its regimentals for its nightly promenade ! 
There are blue-eyed little fairies, rosy-cheeked and dimple-faced, 
Dark-eyed dainty little darlings in the white ranks, too, are placed, 
There are babies with sweet faces framed in curls of sunny gold, 
Babes with ringlets dark and flowing in the army are enrolled; 
And the Sand Man trills a measure 
To the rhythm of the band, Pe] 
As the White Brigade starts nightly as | 
On its march to Cradleland. 





Through the valleys fair of Nodland, where the blossoms bud and blow, 
Marching to a dreamy rhythm, see the dainty columns go! | 
Past the meadow lands of Shut Eye, and the river of Sweet Dreams, } 
Where the moonlight casts vague shadows and in golden languor gleams; I 
Oh, the strains of fairy music, and the songs of love that sweep ' 
Down the hills and dales of Nodland, through the town of Fast Asleep ! I 
And the tiny feet beat measure 
To the music of the band, 
When the White Brigade goes marching 
On its way to Cradlelana. 


There ary lullabys and bylows, which the bands from Dreamland play, 

When the White Brigade goes marching at the closing of the day; 

There are airy, fairy snatches of the Sand Man’s sweetest songs : 

S Sung in happy childish treble by the ghostly-costumed throngs; 2 

2 And the star-world beams in beauty where the dreaming valleys sleep, 

While the moonbeams laugh their pleasure as a-down the vales they creep; 

And they linger in their brightness 
Lighting up the silver strand, 

When the White Brigade goes marching 
On its way to Cradleland. 
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The Record of 1439 


By ELizaBETH VORE 


T was not her real number, but that 

makes no difference to the story. 

The train she pulled was nearly 
three hours late, and as a consequence 
we were side-tracked waiting for the 
westbound limited. 

Jack and I, classmates and chums 
at Yale, returning to attend commence- 
ment at the old college, left the Pullman 
and went to see what was the outlook. 

“Twenty minutes to wait, sir,” said the 
conductor, touching his cap to Jack, who 
is known among the railroad officials 
throughout the country as one of the 
most influential of western newspaper- 
men. 

We joined the crowd gathered about 
the locomotive. The fireman was taking 
advantage of the delay, and was oiling 
various bearings, as the big machine 
stood hissing and panting like an 
impatient, live thing chafing under 
restraint. 

“We'll never reach Ogden on time,” 
said some one in the crowd. 

The engineer leaning out of the cab, 
took his short, clay pipe from his mouth 
and looked at his watch. 

“We'll make it,” he said, “we’ll make 
it. When 1439 is due, she’s due—and 
don’t you forget it!” 

“IT made it once,” he continued, “when 
_we were more than three hours late, 
and under circumstances as trying as 
I am ever liable to run up against. 
It was the run of my life, if you care to 


hear of it while we’re waiting, there is 
time for the telling.” 

The fireman turned to Jack and me 
and said in an undertone: “Bascom is 
going to tell you the story of his 
remarkable run—the story of stories on 
this line. ’d go afoot fifty miles to 
hear him tell it, rather than live or die 
without hearing it.” 

Of course we all begged for the story. 

Bascom took a whiff from his pipe 
and laid it aside. He was a muscular 
young man, who gave one the impression 
of reserved force. I liked him from the 
moment he had said so decidedly: 
“When 1439 is due, she’s due.” 

“Tt was six years ago,” he said medi- 
tatively, “and I was fireman to Jim 
Nelson. Our train, with 1439, was over 
three hours late. There is, as you have 
just learned, a heavy grade through the 
Sierra; we had the longest train that 
had ever pulled out of San Francisco, 
and to catch all the bad luck that was 
going we had a hot box to delay us. 
Well, just as now, we lost our right of 
way and that meant losing more time. 
But when we reached the desert where 
the grade diminished, Jim sent her 
a-humming. 

“*T?I] let her go,’ he says, an’ go she 
did. ‘We’ll give the old girl plenty of 
rope,’ continued Jim, ‘an’ she’ll make it.’ 

“T can tell you it was a run worth 
taking when Jim Nelson was making 
up time! The big engine plunged ahead, 
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an’ Jim let her go. She reeled as she 
went, the long train swayed an’ rocked, 
an’ the earth seemed to tremble under 
us as we thundered on. We slowed up 
once and side-tracked for the limited an’ 
then on we spun again. 

“‘She’s a-goin’,”’ Jim would say now 
and then; ‘she’ll do it beautifully, old 
man? 

“T don’t know how many hours we 
kept up the speed, but darkness came 
early an’ we was splittin’ the air still. 
Suddenly I heard Jim groan. I turned 
quick, an’ as soon as I saw his face a 
chill struck me. It was white as the 
dead and his staring eyes were full of 
agony. 

“Ror God’s sake, old man, what is 
it? I cried. 

“‘Nothing, Bill,’ he says in a quiet, 
calm voice—‘only I’m dying.’ And with 
that he laid his hand against his heart 
and dropped to the floor. 

“Instinctively, I sprang to his place. 
[ had never run her, but I had to do 
it now. Jim had been as proud of his 
engine as if she had been his sweetheart, 
an’ I was not far behind him in pride 


of her, I knowed every rod and rivet 
by heart, an’ hoped to run one of my 
own some day, when I had served my 


time. Now I had to run 1439 or death 
might await many hundred people, for 
the siding where we were to pass the 
westbound express was not many miles 
ahead. 

“Keep hold of her, boy,’ Jim cried 
thickly from the floor of the cab, ‘keep 
hold of her—but let her go for all— 
she’s worth! Give—the old girl—plenty 
of rope—an’ she’ll make it! Good God, 
boy? he says solemnly—‘think of the— 
lives at stake—an’—do your best!’ 

“T never heard anything more solemn 
than Jim’s voice when he said them 
words. I never felt but one thing 
solemner—an’ that was the silence that 
followed. For Jim did not speak again. 
[ didn’t look ’round to see why—lI 
knowed why. I had known it from the 
first, when I looked into his death-struck 
face, and heard him say in that strange, 
calm voice: ‘Nothing’s the matter, 
Bill—only I’m _ dying.’ Besides I 
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darsn’t look ’round, I had to think of 
the living now, and give all my thoughts 
to them. 

“It was strange. I knowed that Jim 
was dead; yet I kept hearin’ his words 
over an’ over again: 

“¢Keep hold of her, boy,—but let her 
go for all she’s worth. Give the old girl 
plenty of rope, Bill, an’ shel] make it,’— 
an’ the solemn voice adding: ‘Boy, think 
of the lives at stake—an’ do your best.’ 
An’ then the solemn silence that followed 
—an’ I stood alone in it, driving the 
train for’ard into the night like a thing 
possessed. 

“She panted like a living creature, 
every rod and rivet was strained to its 
uttermost. The sweat poured off of me 
like rain, my breath came in jets simul- 
taneously with the engine’s throbbing. 
I had become a part of the great machine 
—the thinking, soul part of her—with 
but a single, lucid thought left—I must 
reach the siding in time to pass the 
express ! 

“It was my first run—but the run 
of my life. I heard myself repeating 
the prayer my mother taught me. I 
don’t know how you feel about these 
things, gentlemen, we all get hard 
enough knocking up against the world, 
but somehow, in hours of great peril, 
the things our mothers taught us, seem 
the only things to cling to. An’ I lay 
out to say right here that something— 
mebbe it was the soul of Jim Nelson, 
mebbe it was the Presence that takes 
care of such brave souls as his an’ pro- 
tects innocent, defenseless women and 
children, stood by me in that awful race 
with Death, an’ finally like I was in a 
dream the switch was reached, and 1439, 
trembling and throbbing, slowed up and 
came to a standstill_—and jest then the 
express came up and whizzed past, an’ 
shot like a meteor into the night. 

“T pulled her up again an’ sent her 
on at the same speed, for she was on 
time, an’ if my strength held out she 
should pull into Ogden on time,—for 
Jim’s sake her record should not be 
spoiled. 

“She was there on schedule time, and 
as she slowed up in front of the depot, 
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a great peace seemed to have settled 
down and enveloped the night, and for 
one of us on 1439, it was ‘the peace that 
passeth all understanding.’ 

“T turned then, for the first time to 
look at him, the man whose only thought 
in the agony of death, had been for the 
lives entrusted to him. 

“He lay motionless, but his face bore 
the stamp of that last awful conflict 
with physical agony, and mental anguish 
—a piteous smile was on his brave 
lips. 

“T ain’t ashamed to say that I knelt 
right down there and kissed his dead 
face. ‘Good-bye, Jim,’ I says, ‘good- 
bye, old fellow,—rest, an’ peace an’ a 
reward waits for you, somewhere—I’d 
stake my life on it!’ An’ then I realized 
that I was sobbing it, instead of saying 
it, an’ got to my feet reeling, an’ climb- 
ing down from the cab, walked into the 
station. 

“Some of the boys was there. 

“ “Hello, Bill! says one of them; ‘the 
despatch said over three hours late, an’ 
we didn’t expect her on time—there 
ain’t a man on the line but Jim Nelson 
could have done it!’ 

“Go out an’ bring him in, boys,’ I 
says unsteadily. ‘He’s layin’ out there 
in the cab—dead, an’—I brung in 1439.’ 

“They looked at me dumbfounded, 
thinking I was plumb crazy, but before 
they had stopped staring at me, I sank 
down all of a heap on the floor, an’ 
that’s the last I knowed for three weeks. 

“They said I had brain fever, an’ 
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when I come to myself, poor Jim was 
under ground, he had heart trouble and 
never knew it, an’ a letter was waiting 
for me from the company. It—well, 
it was not intended for the public, but 
it was mighty satisfactory to Bill Bas- 
com, an’ it give me 1439, Jim’s engine, 
as soon as I was well enough to run 
her. God knows I would rather not 
have had her at the price that was on 
her—of Jim’s life. But since he has 
made his last run, an’ got a berth at 
headquarters, I think he would be glad 
to know I am running her—an’ as near 
according to his instructions as a mortal 
man can. That’s how I come to be 
engineer of 1439—an’ a better engine 
ain’t on the line. There comes the 
limited, gentlemen, which means that 
we’re going.” 

Jack and I did not say much as we 
went back to the car. We were both 
men who had seen much of the world, 
and had learned that there are tragedies 
so great and full of pathos that silence 
seems stronger than words. 

But as we were speeding onward to 
make up time, and the flying train 
rocked and swayed with the mighty force 
propelling it onward, we felt no hint of 
apprehension—for Bill Bascom was in 
the cab, and I found myself saying with 
brave Jim: 

““Let her go, Bill! Give the old girl 
plenty of rope, and she’ll make it!” 

And by Jove! she did—to the minute! 
For “ ‘when 1439 is due, she’s due—and 
don’t you forget it!” 
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FACSIMILE OF THE FIRST TIME-CARD OF THE CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD, PRINTED IN 1864 


The Old Dutch Flat Road 


By Etwyn HorrMan 


UTCH FLAT, California, is a For it was around Dutch Flat, and the 


quiet little town on the line of 

the Central Pacific railroad. In 
the warm sunshine and sweet air of the 
Sierra foothills, it lies serenely indiffer- 
ent to the strife and stress of great 
cities, and no doubt smiles reminiscently 
as it watches the long eastern freight 
trains slip down the grade on their 
way to the Golden Gate, or marks the 
flash and roar that signals the passing 
of the sumptuous overland limited. 
And yet it has not been so very long 
since this same Dutch Flat was on the 
tongues of many men, and columns 
regarding it were published in the news- 
papers. 

The present generation will, perhaps, 
find little to interest it in the old 
placard, here reproduced, announcing 
the opening of the Dutch Flat wagon- 
road. But there are still many men 
alive to whom it will recall stirring 
times and bring back exciting scenes. 


Dutch Flat wagon-road, that the oppo- 
nents of the first transcontinental rail- 
road, the Central Pacific, gathered; and 
for two years at least, the editorial pages 
of such papers as the Alta California 
of San Francisco and the Placerville 
News, printed the name of Dutch Flat 
in their blackest type and coupled with 
it the darkest of villainies. The oppo- 
nents of the railroad believed, or affected 
to believe, that the Central Pacific was 
to be built merely to connect with a 
wagon-road newly constructed from 
Dutch Flat to Nevada. Leland Stan- 
ford, Charles Crocker, Mark Hopkins 
and Collis P. Huntington, leading offi- 
cials in the Central Pacific Company, 
were also interested in the wagon-road. 
Hence they had committed more than 
Cesar’s sin—not only were they ambi- 
tious, but they owned a wagon-road ; and 
in the minds of many, this latter fact 
was incontestable proof that they meant 
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DUTCH FLAT 
WAGON ROAD. 


This new route over the Mountains, by way of Dutch Flat and Donner 
Lake. can now be traveled Ly Teams without load, and will be open for 
loaded Teams 


JUNE 15th, 1864. 


rr 1s 


The Shortest, Best and 
Cheapest Route to Wash- 
oe, Hamboldt and Reese 
River. 


Its grade going East at no place exceeds ten inches to the rod. and it 
‘J = . ° 
is wide enough for Two Teams to pass without difficulty. All teams com- 
ing West, without load, can travel the New Road FREE OF TOLL until 
further notice. All those taking loads at Newcastle, the terminus of the 
Central Pacific Railroad, three miles from Auburn, can travel the New 
Road going East, Free of Toll, up to July 1, 1864. 








Teams starting frem Virginia City will 
take the Henness Pass Road ‘to Ingram’s, 
at Sardine Valley, where the New Road 


«urns off to the left. 
CHARLES CROCEER. 


S cramento, June 6, 1864 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE OPENING OF THE DUTCH FLAT WAGON-ROAD 


to swindle the government. Indeed, one 
of the favorite epithets of the anti-rail- 
road journals was “the Dutch Flat 
swindle,” and they commonly referred 
to the Central Pacific as “the Dutch Flat 
road.” 

One of the old time-cards of the 
Central Pacific, here reproduced, shows 
the service given by the new company 
from Sacramento to Folsom and Lin- 
coln in connection with the California 
Central road. The reprinting of this 
old card may recall to those conversant 
with the railroad history of California, 
the fact that Folsom and Lincoln were 
at that time connected by rail, though 
the road was afterward abandoned. 
“Wilson’s Central road” it was called, 
and it was the original intention of 


this company to continue the line to 
Marysville. It is a rugged country 
between Folsom and Lincoln, and the 
builders of the California Central had 
to make many deep cuts and long fills, 
but they preferred that route to the one 
now covered by the Central Pacific, 
which entailed a long bridge at Sacra- 
mento, and miles of trestling. Few of 
the present generation know of this old 
railroad line, though a county road fol- 
lows its grade for some distance from 
Folsom to Orangeville, and the line can 
still be plainly marked through the hills. 

The other time-card shown here was 
issued about the date that the Dutch 
Flat wagon-road was opened to travel. 
It was at this time that the Central 
Pacific was having its hardest struggle. 
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CENTRAL PACIFIC. | 


RATEROAD 


On and after this date, until further notice the 
CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY, 
will run atrain of Cars from Sacramento to Folsom 
& Lincoln daily, in connection with the California 
Central Railroad Co. 

Leaving Sacramento at- - - - - - 64A.M 
“ oe .“ 4 «6 2.3 103 os 
Folsom at - - - = = A.M. 
Lincoln at - = = + 1OZ 


Fare to Folsom, - - $2.00, 
“ incon, - - 3.00, 
LELAND STANFORD, 


President, C. P.R.R Cq. 











Sacramento, April 29th, 1864 











TIME-TABLE OF “WILSON’S CENTRAL ROAD” FROM SACRAMENTO TO FOLSOM AND 
LINCOLN; THIS ROAD WAS AFTERWARD ABANDONED 


No help had been given it by the gov- Dutch Flat railroad, had been suspended, but 


ernment, and the road to Newcastle had We bave since learned that such is not the 
case. There are six men at work in a deep 


been built by private means. And now ut in the foothills. and they expect to 
the purses of the company were no finish the road to the Missouri river within 
longer plethoric, and the legislation @ few weeks, more or less. 
which would have started them onward Ait: thts te weattas Sav 2 ‘senile now 
' ve 5 5 c c S 
afresh was delayed month after weary 5. time vindicated the builders: heat 
month. The friends of the road were ;, those early days, the conten 
s ° ‘ S c Ue 9 I i] 
making treme s s s o- ers : ’ " 
cing tremendous efforts in Washin; raged fiercely and earnestly. The Sac- 
ton, but in California the work of con- i AA valley road, the first railway to 
. . . Téa c c 
struction was practically at a standstill, 16 gtarted in Californie. nad leon bells 
it the ee : sy sh ie 3 from Sacramento to Placerville, with 
ee yey Deleved was ls the avowed intention of continuing on 
ibsolute failure. From one of the ,.5., the Sierra to meet the Union 
papers of that dav is taken the following Pacific, thus becoming the great trans- 
ee gine _. something of - continental road instead of the Central 
caustic quality of the comments made: pacific, The opponents of the latter 
Correction. It was stated, some days company favored the Placerville route, 
ice, that work on the Central Pacific, or and columns were printed to show that 
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the Placerville route was the only feasi- 
ble one, and that it was folly to attempt 
any other. Even the stage line from 
Placerville to Nevada was declared to 
be shortest, easiest and quickest, and 
interest finally became so great that a 
race against time was made between the 
two rivals. The Nevada City Transcript, 
of August 25th, 1864, speaking about 
the race said: 


A trial of speed and bottom came off 
between the two rival routes by way of 
Dutch Flat and Placerville, a few days since. 
The Pacific railroad and California Stage 
Company won the race. The trip was made 
from San Francisco to Virginia City via 
Sacramento and Dutch Flat in twenty-one 
hours. The California Stage Company’s stage 
arrived in Virginia City at 1 P. M. on the 
day of the race, just nine hours ahead of the 
Pioneer coaches by way of Placerville. 


The Stars and Stripes, a paper pub- 
lished about the same time, took a more 
humorous view of the matter in a short 
article headed “Pass in Your CHECKS.” 
The editor gave utterance to his appre- 
ciation by saying: 


The Freeport mountain, after much labor 
and sore travail, has brought forth a charm- 
ing little mouse. With the amplest arrange- 
ments for a quick time inauguration, every 
facility being rendered by the Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, steam up on the locomotives 
and stages ready for a start, our line via 


MAGAZINE 


Sacramento, Newcastle and Dutch Flat— 
(How’s your dorg, granny Alta?)—beat the 
famous shortest, quickest and best (7?) route 
via Freeport and Latrobe, etc., to Virginia 
City just nine hours! —Pass in your checks 
and send back that iron, J. P.! 


Various so-called quick trips were 
recorded in the newspapers of those 
days, but the usual time for the stage 
trip from Sacramento to Virginia City, 
one hundred and sixty miles, was in 
the neighborhood of twenty hours, 
though the return trip, down grade, 
was accomplished in as short a time as 
thirteen hours. In this connection, it 
is interesting to note the difference in 
travel today. At the present time, the 
limited trains traveling over this same 
once despised “Dutch “lat route,” cover 
five hundred and thirty-three miles in 
twenty hours, going from Sacramento 
to Wells, Nevada. 

The days of the Sierra stage lines are 
past forever; the controversy over the 
best route through the mountains has 
long since ended. Today the people of 
California and the west have confidence 
in the railroad that had confidence in 
itself, and these old time-tables and 
placards, which recall early differences 
and early struggles, are interesting onl) 
as they aid in the understanding of 
history. 


Drawing by Blanche Letcher 
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Recent developments in the world’s history have made the Pacific ocean the scene of 


action for the nations. 


Its harbors are crowded with shipping, and east and west, north 


and south, big steamers are moving. San Francisco is the centering point for commerce on 
America’s western shore, and thence daily, through the narrow Golden Gate pass the great 
liners, carrying voyagers for the Orient, as well as for Hawaii, Australia, Alaska, and the 
islands of the sea: 


STRANGE thought sometimes 

presents itself to the quiet home 

stayer. It is the recollection that 
thousands and tens of thousands of 
people, in these restless modern days, 
are incessantly moving about upon this 
swinging globe, and pursuing long 
journeys across the vast stretches of 
trackless ocean. 

When one joins this great procession 
of pilgrims and goes abroad, “strange 
countries for to see,” one of the longest 
ocean trips open to the choice of the 
traveler, and at the same time one of the 
most comfortable, is that from San 
Francisco to Hong Kong: touching, as 
it does, at the ever beautiful Hawaiian 
islands, presenting the voyager to the 
remarkable land of the Mikado, and 
ending with that riddle of the ages, 
China. 

As to Japan, when a man (or woman, 
either), writes a book about that country, 
it is noticeable that he sometimes starts 
out with the intent to be original, and 
the only way to be so, in this instance, 
is to look coldly upon that place, with- 
holding the enthusiastic praises so gen- 
erally bestowed. Yet in almost every 


case he has ended by admitting the 
glamour and fascination investing the 
subject and beseeching all the world to 
up anchor and away and make haste to 
see this land of marvels before, in the 
gradual occidentalization or westerniza- 
tion that is going on, it loses all its 
picturesque wonder. But the Japanese 
are a canny as well as a warlike people, 
and doubtless it will be many a day 
before they lose over many of their 
interesting national characteristics. 

Yet even if it were not for the attrac- 
tions that inevitably await the globe- 
trotter at the ports of call along the way, 
he may well enter with pleasant antici- 
pations upon his trans-Pacific voyage 
itself. It will be one long rest-cure from 
continent to continent, in which the 
wholesome sea breezes will not only chase 
away his bodily ills but by some occult 
chemistry will know how to wipe out of 
existence and out of remembrance all 
those cares and annoyances that bring 
the crow’s-feet so plentifully to modern 
American countenances. 

The mock China included within cos- 
mopolitan San Francisco lures not, now 
that our faces are set toward the real 
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VOYAGING FROM 
\siatic Orient. One backward glance 
oward Market street, with its towering 
ind ambitious newspaper square, and to 
he soaring seven hills and their tobog- 
vaning cable-cars, and then, from the 
moment when the pinnacled, rocky fast- 
ness of the South Farallone slips past, 
a biscuit’s throw from the lee rail, and 
the fair bay sinks into the horizon, a 
different atmosphere is breathed and a 
different life from the land life is lived. 

"Tis well to realize that existence may 
be supported without the morning stock 
quotations and fearful world’s calendar 
of crime served daily at the breakfast 
table; to discover that for long weeks 
the multitudinous happenings of civil- 
ization will get on perfectly well without 
our presence or knowledge thereof. 

The long, equable days pass by, and 
in the newest and largest steamers, with 
their bilge-keels, deck cabins and other 
improvements, they bring no discomforts 
to those who go down to the sea in 
ships. Any illness-of-the-sea seems almost 
an impossibility. A glass brimming 
full of water on the sideboard has 
gone safely the whole way across the 
Pacific without spilling a drop; no 
racks are needed at table, and there 
is for the passenger uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment of that salt tang that lurks in the 
ocean breeze. 

Soon is discovered a never-ending 
fascination in pacing the shaded deck 
and studying the wave forms, as the 
great modern leviathan of a steamship 
unweariedly plows her way, unhindered 
of wind, or wave, or calm, in her irre- 
sistible rush on and across the ocean. 
When the sea is high, with the wind 
blowing the white caps off in spray, the 
fine, transparent green lights in the 
wave tops are worthy study for a painter. 
On other davs the whole sea to the 
horizon becomes molten metal, or fretted 
silver set thick with pearls. 

At night are the floating, fairy lamps 
of phosphorescence, sinking through the 
sea, and drifting away in the foam of 
the wake; or one may stand forward 
and watch the giant oscillation of the 
masthead, with its twinkling headlight, 
against the stars,—inscribing over and 
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over 
tions. 

One meets on board many travelers 
returning to posts they have held for 
long years in out-of-the-way places in 
Siberia, Korea, Japan, China, Malay 
peninsula, the South Seas, and even 
further a-field, so that if one is of an 
inquiring turn of mind and receptive to 
the tales these travelers love to tell, one 
is apt to feel uprooted from conven- 
tional home conditions and already 
transplanted into queer, oriental ground, 
even before stepping foot to soil in the 
antipodes. Dozens of fascinating stories 
of distant places and peoples are likely 
to be a part of a trip to China. 

In the interests of exercise and good 
fellowship, curious deck games are soon 
in progress and ever after shuffle-board, 
bucket-quoits, bull-board and other caba- 
listic words convey certain meanings to 
the initiate. 

The greatest wonder of all is in the 
amount of luxury that encompasses the 
traveler in this decade of the world’s 
history. The swift clipper ship itself 
so great a modern improvement, yet with 
long months of physical discomforts and 
limited, monotonous salt fare, is already 
a thing of the past. Not so long ago, 
even, were the experiences of the slow, 
old sailing packets, sometimes becalmed 
for weeks, with the horrors of scurvy 
as a climax to their evils. 

Now a floating palace, as in some 
Aladdin-necrgmancy, conveys the voy- 
ager. Soft beds, artificial heat, running 
water, electric lights and bells, are at 
hand in the airy, pretty and comfort- 
able cabins, while the great cold-storage 
rooms make possible the varied and 
dainty menu, the modern sea miracle of 
oysters, fish and game, fresh meats, vege- 
tables and fruits carried by the ton for 
the delectation of the passenger, the 
“statistics” of whose appreciation of his 
opportunities include chicken soup served 
on deck at eleven a. M., high tea in the 
dining salon at four p. M. and _ late 
supper at eleven; and coffee in his bunk 
at daybreak or if he should have a wake- 
ful hour at midnight: in addition to 
three regular five to seven-course meals 


a slow path among the constella- 
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VOYAGING FROM 


at the table. All this bespeaks rather 
significantly the general absence of 
dreaded “mal de mer.” Here is a dinner 
menu served at the close of a long 
oyage but with by no means a depleted 
arder: 





MENU 
RELISHES 
Eastern Oysters a la Dumas, Queen Olives 


Radishes, Anchovies in oil, Ballotin 
of Squab en Aspic 


SOUPS 
Creme de Volaille, Green Turtle 


FISH 
Salmon Cutlets, Tartar Sauce; Potatoes 
a la Duchesse 


BOILED 


Smoked Tongue with Spinach, 
Leg of Mutton, Caper Sauce 


ENTREES 
Terrapin a la Maryland 
Sweetbreads a la Richelieu 
Fillet of Beef Larded aux Champignons 
Timbale of Macaroni a la Hollandaise 
Curried Chicken Livers 


ROASTS 
Prime Ribs of Beef, Yorkshire Pudding 
Saddle of Lamb, Mint Sauce 
Young Turkey, Cranberry Sauce 


SALADS 
Lettuce Mayonnaise 


VEGETABLES 


Green Corn, Green Peas, Fried Egg Plant, 
Boiled Potatoes, Snowed Potatoes 


DESSERT 


Plum Pudding, Hard and Brandy Sauce; 
Mince Pie, Chocolate Pie, Squash Pie, 
Cream Puffs, Candies, Assorted Cakes, 

Macedoine of Fruit, Pineapple Ice 
Cream, Lady Fingers, Assorted Nuts, 
Raisins, Apples, Oranges, Grapes, 
Pomelos, Lychees, Comquats, 
Ginger, Smyrna Figs, 
Assorted Cheese and Crackers, Cafe Noir. 


Shrimp 











Hight or nine large cold-storage rooms, 
their cooling pipes heavily coated with 


snow, make all this possible. Two 
thousand pounds of meat are often 
served in one day, seven sheep cut up 
to furnish the chops for one tiffin. Sev- 
eral hundred loaves of bread are baked 
every day. A large retinue, of course, 
is kept busy, catering to and making 
comfortable the fortunate first-class pas- 
sengers. The far-famed, trained, noise- 
less personal service to be found in the 
Orient is foreshadowed at the outset, in 
the ship’s “boys,” in pigtails and padded 
shoe soles. 

An enormous linen outfit is carried 
on these steamers, all of the finest qual- 
ity. Thousands of pieces are used on 
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each trip. ‘Towels, tablecloths and nap- 
kins are, of course, renewed daily. One 
steamship line will own several hundred 
thousand pieces. 

The steamer is a little world, with 
social grades and castes, ranging from 
the aristocracy of the captain’s cabin and 
quarters of the first-class passengers, to 
the proletariat of the black-visaged, 
grimy coal-heavers and plebeianism (and 
other-worldliness) of the Asiatic steer- 
age. As in the great world ashore, the 
social pyramid is broadest at the base 
and the fewer European travelers may 
study at their leisure in the space of 
the lower decks several hundred Mon- 
golians, intent, for the most part, from 
early dawn until dark, upon their favor- 
ite gambling games, wherein handfuls of 
jingling brass pieces with holes in them, 
worth infinitesimal fractions of cents, 
pass around the circle in constant rota- 
tion of ownership. 

It is good to see the kindliness and 
real affection of the fathers toward num- 
bers of quaint bits of Oriental children. 
One pretty little Chinese girl, who says 
her name is Ly-kee, bubbles over (small 
Eve) in the funniest ebullitions of 
delight when a toy pocket mirror is given 
her, wherein she never tires thenceforth 
of peeping wonderingly and admiringly, 
with many queer caperings expressive 
of her satisfaction. 

The days are warm and growing 
warmer, whether it be July or December. 
The soft blue of the sky and the spark- 
ling, darker, ultramarine of the sea are 
perfect, and it is the thing to go int 
the furthermost bow to study the color 
effects. Wonderful, frosted jewels leap 
up before the hurrying knife edge of the 
prow, and foaming Niagaras of crystal, 
rainbowed waters pour away on either 
side. 

But one of the principal interests of 
the trip lies in the delightful fact that 
the traveler stops for a day or so on the 
way at each one of five queer, tropical 
or foreign ports. The first stop is at 
hand. Hawaii is sighted, the sun goes 

down, and we come into harbor at 
Honolulu by moonlight, an enchanted 
experience which mere, prosaic words 
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will not describe. The city lights glitter 
like twinkling, starry gems out of the 
darkness ‘and the most entrancing, warm 
odors of heliotrope, jasmine and tuberose 
are wafted off shore. 

There is a little visit to Honolulu by 
the light of a moon that is almost full, 
| Spanish-like town of flat roofs and 
vide verandas; cool, leafy gardens dimly 

shted at intervals; and long, French 
windows, out of bright interiors where 

\usic and laughter are, open everywhere 
to the night. 

Next morning brings the incomparable 
charm of a tropical sunrise, the amuse- 
ment of tossing small coins to be dived 
for by the brown water-babies swimming 
all about us, and an early morning visit 
to the fish market. 

Here is a study of brown maids and 
matrons in holokus or Hubbard gowns, 
of leisurely hucksters in white, who find 
time and inclination between sales for 
vames of checkers, or, to make sales, 
between the games; and of a seemingly 
infinite variety of the finny monsters of 
the deep. 

Here are every kind and color of fish 
that the liveliest imagination could pos- 
sibly conjure up, smooth, scaly, bony 
and spiny, tiny and gigantic, rain- 
bowed, iridescent, speckled, spotted and 
striped, red, pink, green, blue, yellow, 
violet, white and black, with flesh from 
pearl to deepest purple. And not only 
fish, but sea-urchins, sea-slugs, cuttle- 
fish, stars, and the eight-armed devil, 
or octupus. All go home deftly rolled 
in a broad, green ti-leaf in place of 
wrapping paper, and borne, possibly, by 
dignified young ladies indulging in the 
queer contrast of bare feet beneath elab- 
orately be-laced and embroidered gowns. 

The drive up the mountain for the 
world-famous outlook from Pali; poet- 
ical, seaside Waikiki, with its long, 
green wave perpetually breaking in the 
midst of the tranquil, blue bay; tropical 
foliage in an endless list of strange and 
beautiful trees, banyan, various palms, 
candlenut, ironwood, algaroba, mimosa, 
tamarind, guava, the farmers toiling in 
their taro fields, struggling through the 
water after queer little water-buffalo 


harnessed by their great horns to the 
plow: who may forget these things? or 
fail to carry with him for the rest of 
time a recollection of fruited cocoanut 
palms and of the surf on coral reefs; 
of the royal band in the moonlight play- 
ing sweet and strangely plaintive Hawai- 
ian airs; and the men, women and chil- 
dren on the dock, swathed in ropes and 
wreathes of flowers, waving hands and 
calling, “aloha !” 

We enter into the spirit of the place 
and gaily deck ourselves with yellow leis, 
and regretfully say good-bye; aloha, as 
the great steamer slowly, slowly, reluc- 
tantly, parts from Honolulu and we gaze 
astern after what has been like the fleet- 
ing dream of a tropical fairyland, happy 
Hawaii, as it sinks on the horizon, lost 
in the midst of a summer sea. 

Then come wondrous days, blue of sea 
and sky, and nights so warm, whatever 
the season, that no wraps are needed on 
deck even to midnight. Presently dawns 
the inevitable morning when “there 
wasn’t any yesterday,” as we have, of 
course, lost that day out, in our mad 
hurry and rush westward, and whim- 
sically we indulge in surmises as to what 
yestere’en would have brought us, had 
our calendar known that day. We even 
get into the doldrums, but steam does 
not leave us there. 

The big canvas swimming tank on 
deck is a regular morning diversion ; 
there are various athletic contests, comic 
and obstacle races and ancient Japanese 
games copied from those practised on 
the lower deck; a newspaper; and 
auction sales for the benefit of indigent 
sailors ashore. Then there is the night 
of the beautiful lunar rainbow, and the 
constant interest in sharks, whales and 
rolling porpoises. It is pretty to see the 
little flocks of birds, like swallows, rising 
from the waves, from time to time, 
taking short flight, and disappearing 
into the water—flying fish, of course. 

A companion ship of the same line 
is passed in mid-ocean, silently, swiftly ; 
queer little phantom travelers, we and 
they, waving our hands as we hurry by 
to the distant haven, while overhead the 
salty tars know how to exchange in that 
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moment’s space a long list of flag sig- 
nals. But for this the great ocean, day 
by day, is strangely lonesome and barren 
of sails. So many ships a-sailing and 
yet jthe highway so wide that, north, 
south, east, west, around that empty 
horizon week after week there is no 
glimpse of one of them. 

A squall comes up and a sail aloft goes 
through the process of being blown to 
tatters while the queer Chinese sailor- 
men swarm agilely but ungracefully to 
the spot to repair damage. These yellow 
sailors bear, some of them, on their grim 
visages long seams and scars, and the 
facetious passenger is heard assuring the 
timid lady that all are famous, old, life- 
long pirates, desperate and ferocious, of 
the Chinese seas. 

But the day soon comes when the lit- 
tle land-bird alights on the yard-arm, 
land is sighted, the beautiful coast of 
Japan is a reality, and Fuji Yama, wor- 
shiped of old, gleams like a pearl out 
of the blue sea of heaven. 

The glow of sunset fades out of the 
sky, dusk quickly descends; we pass 
thiekset constellations, red and winking 

the lights of fishing boats: and soon 
our first sampans, with their queer, half- 
clothed oarsmen, chattering in a strange 
tongue, crowd around us. 

At each port, now, one goes a-shore in 
a steam launch, and comes back reluc- 
tantly at the very last moment, hands 
and arms laden, pocket-book empty, but 
with longing eyes turned back to those 
amazing “bargains” in fabrics and art 
wares left behind. It is lucky there is 
no salty penalty for her who falters in 
leaving a Japanese city. 

While the steamer stops at Yokohama 
there is time to go to Tokyo and permit 
the obliging priests to take one, in 
stocking feet, through the wonderful 
series of temples, shrines and tombs at 
Shiba Park, where one treads on shining 
lacquer and wanders as in a dream past 
marvels of carving, gilding, painting, 
and amid exquisite harmonies of propor- 
tion and of decoration. The shrines at 
Nikko, the Beautiful, are worth the 
study of a week or a month for those 
who can spare the time for that moun- 
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tain Mecca; but half a day in Tokyo, 
for the hurried wayfarer, will give a 
considerable knowledge of the art aspira- 
tions of the old architects. 

Any ’rickshaw ride through the town 
shows one miles of tiny shops. There 
is a peculiar harmony in the panorama 
moving past, especially in the subdued 
and pleasing color tones of the small, 
unpretentious, unpainted houses, gray 
beneath a blue sky; in the blue garments 
of the people, the fluttering blue and 
white fabrics in the doors of the silk 
and cotton-crepe shops; and in the blue 
and white crockery crowded from floor 
to ceiling in the numerous, open porce- 
lain-booths or shops. All the scenery 
charms, and all the faces seem serener, 
kinder, happier than among the peas- 
antry of any other country. 

Every season in Japan has its own 
attraction, as each has its own especial 
flower festival. Nowhere else (unless it 
be in California) are such wondrous 
chrysanthemums; such wistaria, with 
purple blooms a yard long; absolutely 
nowhere else such cherry blossoms, and 
such a universal celebration and enjoy- 
ment of them. Just to view the cherry 
blossoms in April is worth the while to 
take the long pilgrimage by land and sea. 

At Kobe, the third stop, there is time 
to go for a few hours to Kyoto, the 
ancient capital, with its marvelous work- 
shops, or rather its plain, primitive little 
workshops, that still turn out such mar- 
vels in metal work, cloisonné, pottery 
and porcelain, tapestry weaving and 
dyeing. he traveler who is privileged 
to visit these places is convinced anew, 
if ever he doubted it, that in these art- 
crafts Japan leads. the world. The silk 
weaving and dyeing are alone worth the 
trip over the sea. Here are reproduced 
every color, every bird, every flower, 
every atmospheric effect and historical 
scene, that anywhere else would be 
reserved for the brush and canvas. 

The fourth stop of the great steamer 
is at Nagasaki. But first we steam for 
a day through the famous Inland sea, 
set close with islands, rich in delicate 
color, and cloud effects, and near to 
the most attractive, tiny hamlets, with 
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picturesque, thatched roofs, 
clustered along shore, an 
under terraced, cultivate: 
hillsides. Fishing boats wit! 
their queer sails and nake: 
fishermen scull hastily out o! 
the way of the slow, majesti 
steamer. 

At Nagasaki is the mosi 
beautiful little bay in th 
world, set between gree) 
hills, and here is the famou: 
sight of the coaling of th 
ship by women, who stan 
upon planks or staging along 
the sides, and toss the ful! 
baskets from hand to hand 
putting thousands of tons on 
board in a remarkably short 
time. They sing and laugh 
and seem to look upon it as 
a sort of holiday occasion. 

Here, too, is quaint archi- 
tecture set in charming scen- 

vy. It would be a delight 
to fill a thousand large 
pages with descriptions of 
those things  fascinatingly 
unusual that are to be found 
in Japan. The shops are 
filled with art wonders and 
the commonest things please. 
The bucket by the well, the 
bamboo dipper, the brass 
wash-hand pan, the iron ket- 
tle on the hibachi, boiling 
water for the peasant’s tea, 
all are exquisitely artistic in 
form and decoration. 

Good-bye, quaint Nagasaki. 
The fifth stop is in the shal- 
low mud at the inner bar, in 
the wide river, thirty miles 
from Shanghai. After moun- 
tainous Japan, we find the 
eastern and coast parts of 
China flat indeed. And all 
her vegetation a fringe of wil- 
lows as we steam in a launch 
for more than an hour to 
the great commercial, modern 


city that has been built, and 
SCENES IN CANTON, THE PRINCIPAL CITY IN TITE SOUTH OF CHINA is governed by foreigners, al- 


A pagoda (top); gate, Hall of Learning (middle); a : * : 
sampan. with its queer, half-clothed oarsmen. though the inhabitants are 
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largely Chinese. The great 
junks with their painted eyes, 
the unburied coffins under the 
hedve rows, and the rest of 
the passing show, remind that 
is the Flowery Kingdom. 
he city which is strictly 
ese is behind an ancient, 
sy, mud wall, and beyond 
slimy canal; and here, “old 
nghai, the Inner City,” 
is to reveal to the traveler 
realities of purely Chi- 
urban life. Crowded, 
suuless, damp, unsanitary to 
the last degree, here a large 
population lives (and dies), 
and the tourist comes to buy 
the ultimate treasures in sil- 
ver, jade, ivory, silk, embroid- 
ery, things more rare and 
fascinating than the outer 
city affords—buys, and then 
hurries away, shocked and 
hal f-sickened. 

The sixth and final stop 
in the voyage across the Pa- 
cific is at Hong Kong, Eng- 
lish colony, mountain-island, 
with its most beautiful bay, 
wonderful views, solid roads 
and architecture, crowded 
populace—Chinese, Hindoos, 
Mohammedans in great tur- 
bans, passengers in rickshaws 
and sedan chairs—and miles 
of winding streets with tiers 
of gaily decorated balconies 
on which Chinese families 
take their ease: altogether, 
more queer sights and sounds 
than could be told in a long 
summer’s day. The women 
in rags, but wearing silver 
and jade jewelry, at work 
breaking rocks in the street, 
or unloading great lighters 
along the water front; the 
boat population, born, living, 
dying, in the sampans, the 
old grandmother at the helm, 
women and children at the 
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End of city wall, Canton (top); Hong Kong harbor 
(middle) ; Nagasaki, the most beautiful little bay in the world. 
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tropical foliage in an endless list of strange and beautiful trees 
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THE OCCIDENTAL AND ORIENTAL STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S LINER DORIC 


—eck-cabins and other improvements bring 


no discomforts to those who go down to the sea in ships 


oars; the stately English homes and the 
great number of them occupied by 
wealthy Chinese families; the all but 
perpendicular tramway, with its marvel- 
ous views from the higher levels; 
Flower street; the Botanical Gardens; 
the exquisite outlook from the level 
road all around the island—all deserve 
more than passing attention. 

Macao, the old Portuguese city, is 
near: pleasure resort, beautifully curved 
and shaded water front, cathedrals, gar- 
dens, all dating back three hundred 
years or so. Canton, also on the main- 
land, a short day’s journey up the river, 


with nearly two million inhabitants, is 
the principal Chinese city in the south, 
as Pekin is in the north of the empire. 
One of the three or four strangest cities 
of all the world, here one spends a day 
or two, at least, borne in sedan chair 
through labyrinths of streets scarcely six 
feet. wide, past miles of shops for every 
industry under the sun, among a 
crowded, chattering populace, past flow- 
ery pagodas, execution grounds, halls 
of learning; hopelessly lost but for the 
guide and the patient chair-bearers, 
sweating and grunting, and moving the 
cloth on their naked shoulders, to ease 
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Thatched-roofed houses at the foot of Fuji Yama (top) ; 
Japanese vegetable pedler (middle); approach to temple, 
Nagasaki. 


the horny callous-spots of a life of all the 
burden bearing. go down to the sea in the floating 

Strange old land of refinements, in palaces that sail out through the Golden 
both courtesies and cruelties! This Gate. 


hoary kingdom is intensely 
proud of the fact that she 
was civilized when most of 
the world was barbarous, that 
she received tribute from her 
neighbors and in turn sent 
them the secrets of her arts 
and industries at a time when 
it was only in her courts and 
halls of learning that th 
courtesies and refinements of 
life flourished and were fo: 
tered. Of old, she maintai 
ed commercial relations wit! 
the Roman empire as well a: 
with Persia and India. Sh 
has given the world porc« 
lain, lacquer, silk, the orange, 
French heels, syncopate 
music, the compass, printing 
and many inventions more. 
Cards were invented by th 
Chinese cowherds of antic 
uity. There are strange 
treasures buried yet in her 
poetry and philosophy. Down 
to the end of the thirteenth 
century she led the world in 
painting. Her carving, her 
bronze work, her fabrics: the 
list is long of the industrial 
arts in which she was first. 
And whether there is still 
vitality in her, and future 
life, at this moment no one 
knows. She is a riddle with 
which all the world is busy. 
But even if the voyage across 
the Pacific, which San Fran- 
cisco has to offer, did not 
open the way to a further 
Orient of India, Egypt, and 
the cities beyond, Damascus, 
Constantinople, Athens, 
Rome; the treasures and the 
interests, commercial, histori- 
cal, and in travel and sight- 
seeing, which the far east 
presents, are enough to lure 
wanderers of the world to 





Beyond the Harbor-Bar 


By StTetia Lewis DUNLAP 
Drawings by Gordon Coutts 


Low across the harbor and loud across the bar, 

A dream voice calls me outward and lures me from afar. 

In the mist upon the mountain, the mast upon the bay, 

I see a hand that draws me on and points me far away. 

How aches my soul with longing to follow where it becks! 
With loathing for the idle wharves, the rotting hulls and decks! 
And oh to pass the gates of foam, at rise of evening star, 

And seek a living, moving sea, beyond the harbor-bar! 


For here the dimpling waves scarce sway to rock the painted skift, 
Or lap in languid change of tide against the scornful cliff; 
The bay lies faintly smiling where vagrant breezes pass 


To die before they reach its rim of sparse salt-savored grass ; 
The days are long and listless, the nights are slow and still, 
And idle silence wraps the shore and broods upon the hill— 
But oh to hear once more the sea, fierce willed to maim or mar 
Stout ships that brave its fury, beyond the harbor-bar! 


*Twere life to breathe its briny breath, to dare its driving gales, 
To woo the winds of winter with white and shining sails, 

To feel beneath my feet once more the leap of noble ship, 

The sting of spray against my brow, its kiss upon my lip— 

To scorn the threat of sullen seas or hoarse howl of the blast, 

To sing to the rattle of icy shrouds, or creak of the straining mast, 
To follow the flight of a gleaming gull to storm-swept coasts afar, 
To find a wider world of waves beyond the harbor-bar! 


Faint across the harbor and fair across the bar 

How shines the lane of light that leads to pulsing life afar! 
And, oh, to tread that path once more, and find that tossing sea 
That lies beyond this land-locked bay and ever calls to me! 

In life to live and labor upon the heaving deep; 

In death to find low in its depths a sound and dreamless sleep. 
Swayed by the softly-singing tides with sunken helm and spar, 
A sailor’s rest in a sailor’s grave beyond the harbor-bar! 
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Photographic study by W. E. Dassonville 
ON THE SEVENTEEN-MILE DRIVE, NEAR MONTEREY 


—gnarled cypresses wave their branches seaward from the steep 
bluffs, as if beckoning to their kin in far Japan 
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THE FIRST THEATER IN CALIFORNIA, AT MONTEREY, AS IT APPEARS TODAY. IT IS BUILT OF ADOBE WITH 
WALLS ABOUT TWO FEET IN THICKNESS 


Three Times Little Rhody 


Facts and Pictures That Tell of the Natural Marvels and 


Industrial Resources of Monterey County, California. 


By I. Mannine Kine 


HEN Fremont, the pathfinder, 
from the peak which bears his 
name, looked over the Salinas 

valley and Monterey county fifty-six 
years ago, he little thought that within 
a few years farms would dot the vast 
area which was then a cattle range, that 
peaceful cities and towns would be 
scattered over its surface, and that 
Monterey county would be one of those 
spots in which all the attributes are to 
be found which have made California 
the Mecca of land-seekers and tourists. 
Within its bounds, comprising an area of 
3,600 square miles, or more than 
2,300,000 acres of land, there can be 
found comparatively cheap land, rich 
and adapted to everything that grows. 
Horticulture is at the present time 
rapidly coming to the front as one of 


the great industries of the Golden State, 
and promises to become the principal 
one. 

Monterey county is three times as 
large as Rhode Island and has only four 
and a half per cent of the population. 
But it is confidently believed that a 
large number of home-seekers will locate 
there and help to share in the treasures 
nature has stored up in the soil. Its 
large ranches, which were Spanish 
grants, leagues in extent and capable of 
supporting hundreds of families where 
but few now reside, will soon be divided 
and sold. Yet despite this, and the fact 
that within its confines Monterey county 
has the most famous of world resorts, 
the celebrated Hotel del Monte and 
Pacific Grove, several improved mineral 
springs, coal mines, marble and lime 
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THE YARD OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC AT SALINAS 


quarries, gold mines, asphalt mines and 
the largest beet-sugar factory in the 
United States, its resources and wealth 
have remained and still are rather 
obscure. 

It has in the face of this obscurity 


made wonderful progress in the matter 


of population. From 1850, when it 
contained (in combination with what is 
known as San Benito county) 1,872 
souls, it has advanced steadily. In 1860, 
still with San Benito as a portion, it 
numbered 4,739; in 1870, nearly twice 
as many, 9,876, and in 1880, when San 
Benito with 5,584 was taken away, its 


Butler, photo 


population was 11,302. Since then it 
has gained slowly but surely, and at the 
last census reported a population of 
19,380. The increase from 1890 to 
1900 was small, but still there was a 
gain. ‘The valuation of real estate and 
personal property is worth knowing as 
giving an inside view of the county’s 
prosperity. In 1902 the value of real 
estate was *$11,979,800; the improve- 
ments thereon, $2,687,680; personal 
property, $1,863,485; money and _ sol- 
vent credits, $78,810; a grand total value 
of all property of $18,772,749, with a 
county indebtedness of only $126,880. 














THE SALINAS HIGH SCHOOL IS A MODERN BRICK STRUCTURE 
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THE SPRECKELS’ SUGAR FACTORY NEAR SALINAS IS EQUIPPED WITH THE MOST IMPROVED 


SCIENTIFIC 


Monterey county is favorably located, 
being about one hundred miles south of 
San Francisco and extending over one 
hundred and twenty miles to the south, 
and consists of the great Salinas valley 
with its numerous tributaries, which has 
the Gabilan range of hills on its east 
and the Santa Lucia on its west. The 
Salinas valley is over one hundred 


miles long, and from three to twenty 


miles in width. Its soil is more fertile, 
as is all of Monterey ‘county, its climate 
more salubrious and equable, and its 
products more varied than most other 


APPARATUS 


portions of California, while malaria, 
dysentery, typhoid fever and kindred 
diseases are unknown. ‘To the new- 
comer, who, from the window of his 
Pullman or tourist car, sees farm-houses 
and thriving cities, it will be news that 
not many years ago the country he is 
passing through was known as the “Sali- 
nas plains,” that habitations were few 
and far between, and that where good 
roads now exist there were only cattle 
trails. Monterey county has begun to 
grow and her growth is natural, not a 
sudden mushroom-like boom. There are 
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GENERAL VIEW OF SALINAS, THE COUNTY-SEAT AND BUSINESS CENTER OF MONTEREY COUNTY 
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TROUT FISHING ON CARMEL RIVER—INDISPUTABLE PROOF OF HER FISH STORY 
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THE MAIN STREET OF SALINAS Butler, photo 


many incentives for her to grow, and, 
to quote a well-known writer, “The 
possibilities of its growth are so great 
that one by jumping into the future 
runs the risk of gaining a Munchausen 
reputation. But I state but the facts in 
saying that under favorable conditions 
one million people can be supported from 
the soil of Monterey county.” 

That anything can be grown in Monte- 
rey county, in the Salinas, Carmel, 


Peachtree, Indian and Priest valleys, 
with a portion of the Pajaro valley, can 
be readily understood from the soils 
thereof, which are varied. ‘They vary 
from the places where rocks crop out 
on the mountains to the richest of sedi- 
ment in the valley. Apples and small 
fruit are the boast of Pajaro valley, and 
their fame is world wide. Grain is 
extensively raised, principally wheat and 
barley, while beans, potatoes (the famed 


























THE INCOME FROM THIS APPLE ORCHARD IS OFTEN $500 AN ACRE Butler, photo 
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HOTEL DEL MONTE, NEAR OLD MONTEREY, AN ALL-THE-YEAR-AROUND TOURIST RESORT 














ON THE GOLF LINKS AT DEL MONTE Tibbitts, photo 
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Salinas Burbank), buckwheat, oats, mus- 
tard, rye, corn, peas, sugar-beets and 
other vegetables, melons, citrons, grapes, 
berries, olives, almonds, prunes, walnuts, 
and other fruits, and even oranges and 
lemons, are successfully raised. 

\Vater is plentiful and can be pro- 
cured at a moderate depth, by boring, 
in sufficient amount to irrigate any 
desired area of land, and artesian wells 
are being dug in all sections, insuring 
crops at any time. 

\Vhile not much has been written of 
the agricultural features of Monterey 
county, it may be interesting to many 
older residents of California, as well as 
to the newcomer, that in the Salinas 
valley especially, there exists today some 
of the finest vegetable land in the state 
of California. The best potatoes, accord- 
ing to all agriculturists, the renowned 
“Salinas Burbank,” are produced in 
Monterey county, and in Monterey 
county alone. Imagine thirty-one pota- 
toes, all firm, sound and perfect, filling 
a large barley sack and weighing one 
hundred pounds! There are from two 
to three hundred sacks of these potatoes 
raised on an acre of land. 

‘The sugar-beet industry has received 
an impetus in Monterey county through 
the erection, by Claus Spreckels, of an 
immense sugar factory near the city of 
Salinas. This factory, which cost nearly 
six million dollars, is equipped with the 
latest and most improved scientific appa- 
ratus, has a capacity of 3,000 tons a day, 
and requires the product of over 32,000 
acres of beets a season to run it. When 
it is understood that $4.50 per ton is 
paid for beets at the factory, that the 
yield per acre is from ten to twenty 
tons, and even more in many instances, 
and that the cost of seeds, planting and 
cultivating is about $2.25 per ton, it is 
apparent that the profits are in excess 
of those of wheat or barley. Good beet 
lands near Salinas and vicinity range 
from $60 to $200 an acre. 

Apple growing and berry raising are 
coming prominently to the front. Near 
Salinas are several apple orchards from 
which the income has been as high as 
$250 an acre, and often $500. New 
orchards are being planted, and the 
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California irrigation canals; near King City 

(top); Three-mile Flat (middle); new canal, 
Salvation Army Colony, near Soledad. 
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Monterey county court-house (top); the 
Salinas creamery (middle); A Salinas home. 


home-seeker in Monterey county will 
find that in orchards and vineyards he 
will be able to eclipse the worker in the 
mines and other fields of industry. 

Besides her agricultural and horticul- 
tural wealth, Monterey county has other 
attractions which should call for settlers 
outside of the farmer and orchardist. 
Her manufacturing, mining, milling and 
other interests are many and varied. 
Within her limits are the Salinas flour 
mills where the justly celebrated brand 
of flour, “Drifted Snow,” known at honie 
and abroad, is manufactured, and 
numerous other brands are produced. 
Salinas valley wheat is unexcelled by any 
in the world, hence the world-wide repu- 
tation of her flour. There are two 
foundries and room for more. In tlie 
southern portion of the county are gold 
mines, just being developed and promis- 
ing rich results. A coal mine, which 
is now being worked in Stone’s canyon, 
is said to be an immense deposit. 

To show that the climate of Monterey 
county is healthful, the additional fact 
can be stated that the government of tlie 
United States has re-occupied the old 
reservation at Monterey and, through the 
war department, has built a presidio at 
Monterey, where there is established a 
permanent military camp, to which were 
taken the soldiers returning from the 
Philippines, and after a short sojourn 
very little sickness has been noted. Not 
satisfied with this one camp the author- 
ities are now considering the founding 
of another and it is reliably reported that 
one of instruction will be established 
during the present year in the central 
coast counties. 

While other counties have been loud 
in self-advertisement, Monterey has not 
been forward, but it asks land-seekers 
to come, and buy at a profit if they 
please. If one wants a home where one 
can sit under one’s own fig tree (literally, 
not figuratively), watch one’s olives, 
apples or other fruit growing, and have 
roses the year round, one can be suited 
here. If a ranch is wanted—say from 
$25 to $170 per acre—where from two 
hundred fifteen to two hundred thirty 
sacks of potatoes, or fifteen to thirty 
sacks of grain, or ten to twenty tons of 
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sugar-beets, together with fruit and vege- 
tables can be raised, it is in Monterey 
county. In fact, the prospective pur- 
chaser can be suited with anything he 
wants. 
To again quote from a_ well-known 
ithor writing of Monterey county: 


In short, he can find some of the prettiest 
residence sites, some of the best land, and 
blocks of the finest climate on the 

lobe. Is he a miner? He can find some 

f the richest quartz. Is he a tourist and 
leasure-seeker? Then we will go to the 

‘tel del Monte with its pleasing architec- 

re, its magnificent furnishings, its beautiful 

irroundings, * * * Does he want a sum- 
mer home where there is not the contami- 
nating influence of the barroom * * * and 
vhere nature has done everything for man’s 
physical comfort and love of the beautiful, 
then we will go to Pacific Grove. Is he a 
sportsman? Then he can go to the Santa 
Lucia mountains, where “troutlets leap in 

pool” and where game is plentiful. Is he 
tired of the cyclone-swept, blizzard-chilled, 
ialaria-stricken regions of the east? Then 
come to Monterey county. Bring a little 
capital, the more the better, plenty of energy 
and pluck, and ten years hence he_ will 
thank the fellow who writes this. 


whole 


Golf experts from all over the world 
praise the Del Monte links. One, Dr. 
H. C. Quinby, says: 


The links are only about five or six min- 
utes’ walk from the hotel. The views from 
the links are very beautiful, surrounded as 
they are by a range of hills, near and far, 
but forming almost a complete circle, extend- 
ing from the Monterey side of the entrance 
to the bay quite around to the Santa Cruz 
side; some of the hills are covered with 
trees to the very top, while others are grassy 
mounds, green for a part of the year, but 
in the spring and early summer months 
carpeted with lovely fiowers, gleaming with 
color and brightness. The whole forms a 
grand amphitheater, enclosing the Bay of 
Monterey, twenty-five miles in width, all of 
which ean be seen from the golf links of 
Del Monte. 


Such is Monterey county and its sur- 
roundings. The Salinas Chamber of 
Commerce has taken hold of the immi- 
gration question and desires to give fur- 
ther information to all who may come 
to learn. 
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SALINAS MILLS. 
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Plant of the Salinas Light, Water & Power 

Company (top); the McDougall block in Salinas 
(middle) ; Sperry flour mill at Salinas. 
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The case of Susan Biggins is a tryin’ one to me, 

For Susan was a healthy lass as e’er I chanced to see 

Until she ran across a book, and likewise read it through, 
Entitled, “How to Keep Your Health, and Also What to Do.” 
And Susan read that thoughtful book, and read it o’er again, 
And then a third time read it, with her body warped by pain. 
“T did not know,” said Susan, with a brief spasmodic breath, 
“Until I read this noble book how close I stood to death.” 


It was an earnest little book that said the thing we need 

Is to live on nuts and raisins, but to sure eject the seed. 

So Susan bought of raisins some seven crates or so, 

And also nuts in plenty, just to give her health a show, 

But she still kept fadin’, fadin’, till she seemed to me—Oh, my! 
Like a weird composite picture of a starbeam and a sigh. 

Just then she got another book which didn’t seem at loss 

To prove that Mind’s triumphant and must always be the boss. 


It proved beyond a question that matter is a snare, 

That you only think you feel it, for it really isn’t there. 

So Susan set her Mind to work, and when she had a pain 

She said she noticed matter was a-foolin’ her again ; 

And when she had pneumonia she said it wasn’t so, 

That nothing really hurt her and she guessed she ought to know. 
And although she still got thinner, yet I looked on her with pride, 
And I know she would have triumphed—if she hadn’t up and died. 
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REMISING that many readers, who 
scan the pages of SUNSET in quest 
of information about California, 

would like to know just what can be 
accomplished in this land of great possi- 
bilities by one earnest man with rod and 
gun, between daylight and the shades of 
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THE ENGLISH OR WILSON SNIPE, THE GAMEST BIRD THAT FLIES 


Rod and Gun Between Sun and Sun 


By Au M. 


CUMMING 


evening, I will jot down a brief account 
of one day’s outing in an elevated val- 
ley that lies along the spurs of the 
Sierra Nevada. 

Accompanied by a cordial companion 
and good sportswoman, my wife, I 
boarded the overland train at Oakland 
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THE BLUE GROUSE, A NATIVE OF CALIFORNIA 


on the 30th of 


August, bound for 
Truckee, where we arrived early the fol- 


lowing morning. Thence we went by 
stage twenty-eight miles north to Sierra- 
ville, which point was reached at 1 P. M. 
the same day; giving ample time for 
resting and putting all necessary equip- 
ments in working order for an early 
start for game on the morrow. 
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Sierraville is located in a 
beautiful wood-encircled val- 
ley, thirty miles long and six- 
teen wide, at an elevation of 
about five thousand feet above 
tide water. It is environed 
by mountain peaks that ex- 
tend far beyond the limits 
of thrifty vegetation, and 
from their snow-capped sum 
mits life-giving waters flov 
to the lands below. In the 
lower portion of the valley ai 
irrigation system has _ been 
established, making fertile 
some of the finest pasture 
land in the state, and her 
numerous cattle have tram 
pled the ground so that it 
is a favorite resort for the 
wary English or “Wilson” 
snipe. 

As the valley extends to- 
ward the north the water 
decreases in volume until 
reaching Loyalton where it 
entirely disappears, and Na- 
ture decorates the surface, as 
she does other arid districts, 
in a dress of sage-brush 
which affords cover and food 
for hens that equal in size 
and plumage the famous 
prairie hens of the Missis- 
sippi bottom lands. 

These features of ground 
and condition are specially 
noted, in order that sports- 
men may understand how it 
is possible for a hunter to 
find so many kinds of feath- 
ered game in such a compara- 
tively limited district. 

The morning broke fair, as 
most autumnal mornings do 
at Sierraville. The ground was covered 
with a light frost, as I with gun and rod 
bestrode an easy-going nag, and rode 
away from the hotel toward the mud-field 
snipe-ground, two miles distant. I was 
followed by Queen, my ever-willing and 
wide-awake, trustworthy pointer friend. 
Queen has since passed over the canine 
divide, and if there be a dog heaven, 
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she surely rests there foremost among 
the faithful. 

Arriving at the snipe patch after 
a pleasant ride through the fragrant 
air, I tethered the horse and motioned 
Queen toward the swamp, where pres- 
ently she straightened out on a steady 
point. A moment after up swirled, 
to the left quartering, with the usual 
crazy zig-zag motion and screech, a 
regular twister of a snipe, but all 
his fantastic gyrations were futile, for 
he dropped in answer to my first 
barrel. The process was repeated, 
keeping the dog on a keen run until 
nine o’clock when fifteen corkscrew 
flying birds had been bagged. 

The sun having meanwhile raised 
the mercury to about eighty degrees, 
a hunting-coat became uncomfortable 
and I sought the shade of Hamlin’s 
creek, three miles distant, where a 
cast of “royal coachman” and “March 
brown” was made up for the fly-rod. 
From the first pool I landed a fat, 
ten-inch rainbow trout. Continuing 


down stream for a mile, whipping 


ripples and pools, a total of seventy- 
six fine trout were creeled by noon. 
I observed then that Queen had lost 
all interest in the proceedings, and 
with beseeching eyes and wagging 
tail, was asking for a snack. After 
lunch, Billy horse and the rest of 
us headed for the sage-brush country, 
ten miles away. 

Scarcely had we arrived among the 
sage-brush when a small covey of old 
birds were flushed, but soon after as we 
proceeded toward denser sage a flock 
of about fifteen young, full-grown hens 
arose; two were downed, one for each 
barrel, and just as the breech closed 
over fresh cartridges a dozen more took 
wing. Some fell to the right-hand bar- 
rel, but the left one missed, and as the 
birds settled scattering, in a short time 
eleven fine plump ones were dangling 
from my game-strap. 

The next move, in order to make up 
the possible variety I had promised 
myself when setting out, was to seek 
grouse and mountain quail, that I knew 
frequented a notable spring surrounded 
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CALIFORNIA MOUNTAIN QUAIL 


by willows and high sedge-grass about 
three miles distant, the cover making it 
a good hiding place for such superb 
game. 

Having ridden to within a half mile 
of the spring with nerves somewhat 
unsteady from continuous exertion, I 
concluded that a rest would be in order, 
before going where a firm grasp, quick 
sight, and sure aim would alone bring 
success. While resting beneath the 
shade of a lordly pine I wondered how 
many good and true men there were 
tied down to a treadmill office existence. 
who could well afford both money and 
time to take in just such air and 
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enjoyment, augmented by the anticipation 
of carrying home a brace or two of the 
always watchful, rapid-flying, hard-to-hit 
mountain quail. Soon fatigue was over- 
come and ambition, prompted by the reflec- 
tion that time was pressing, urged me up 
and away to accomplish my day’s task. 
The sun was settling behind the moun- 
tain peaks at four o’clock, as with gun 
in position I moved cautiously toward 
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in getting ten birds down and retrieved. 

It was then 6:30 o’clock and nearly 
dark. My game-strap, bag and creel 
held results no one could beat for variety 
and quality in twelve hours’ work on 
any hunting ground outside of Cali- 
fornia. I might add that had it been 
during the open season for webfeet | 
could have added four varieties of wild 
duck, including mallard, sprig, blue- 


—I landed a fat, ten-inch rainbow trout 


the spring. When within ten yards 
Queen gave silent notice that there 
might be something doing ahead, for 
she stood rigid as a cast-iron dog. Sud- 
denly three fine grouse flushed and two 
fell to right and left barrel. Loading 
quickly two more fell, and then to add 
to the variety, Queen was sent into the 
cover to find mountain quail, which she 
did in short order. They were very wild 
birds and would not lie close, but later 
on finding several coveys I was fortunate 


wing and green-wing teal, also two 
varieties of plover, namely, murlin and 
avocet, and possibly fresh-water rail, to 
my feathered and finny collection. 
Sportsmen who are familiar with the 
habits of grouse, mountain quail, Wilson 
snipe, sage-hen and rainbow trout will 
agree with me that the spot I have 
described is an ideal hunting ground, 
and to such I extend the hand of a 
comrade who will gladly put them in a 
way where they can repeat my experience. 


Stoessel 


By Etwyn HorrMan 


To bend and break the iron will 


Of one strong, valiant-hearted man, 
Death claimed, on every Russian hill, 
Heroic thousands of Japan. 


Brave Stoessel ! 


Though the world shall weep, 


As well it may, in grief and shame, 
Impassioned Glory shall not keep 
A stauncher or a sterner name. 
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Where Ducks Dine 


By W. 1. JEPson 


Department of Botany, University of California 


va | AN” is slang by virtue of 
abbreviation. It is the term 


of sportsmen for the most 
eagerly sought of wild fowl, the canvas- 


back. The season just past has been for 
the duck-hunting club-men of California 
a rather unfavorable one at times, 
because the ducks were often scattered 
by heavy rainstorms from their natural 
feeding grounds in the marshes to the 
great fields of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin valleys. 

North of Suisun bay, stretching inland 
for many miles, is a low flat country 
threaded by tortuously winding sloughs 
in which the tide waters fall and rise 
and overflow into numerous ponds. That 
is the country of the Suisun marshes, a 
most famous duck-hunting ground, 
dotted here and there with the club- 
houses of many gun clubs. 

The whole region abounds in vegeta- 
tion. Tall rank tule and rice grass 
fringe the sloughs, and in the low lands 
behind this dense curtain grow all man- 
ner of water and marsh plants. Sedges 
and rushes thrive, wild celery, water 
hemlock, and water pennywort grow in 
the wettest places; asters and leather 
root where the land is a bit higher; while 
an abounding profusion of sunflowers 


and sunflower-like plants, twice a man’s 
height, feeding on sunshine, water and 
fertile soil, run everywhere into a riot 
of bloom in August and September and 
at that season color the flat Iandscape as 
far as one may see. 

Even the ponds are so filled with the 
rank growth of a species of water plant 
that the passage of rowboats is com- 
pletely obstructed. ‘Two months later 
this plant has largely disappeared. It 
has been greedily devoured by the 
various kinds of ducks which seek the 
marshes in the autumn. The plant by 
name is the fennel pondweed. Its stems 
are attached to rootstocks which lie in 
and on the surface of the firm mud in 
the bottom of the ponds, and grow 
upward, forking repeatedly and bearing 
broom-like clusters of leaves which float 
just, below the surface of the water. 
The rootstocks and lower portions of the 
stems are milk-white and tender. The 
former in particular propagate by means 
of slender stolon-like structures which 
develop a tuber on the end. The slender 
threads which develop one, two and 
even three tubers at the end are not 
only borne on the horizontal rootstocks 
in and on the soil at the bottom of 
the ponds, but are also produced on the 
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THE FENNEL PONDWEED, A WATER PLANT WHICH FURNISHES 
FALL FARE FOR CANVASBACKS 


upright stems and (at the end of the 
season) on the uppermost leafy portion. 
The illustration shows such develop- 
ments. The top portion finally sinks to 
the bottom, the tubers establish them- 
selves and new plants eventually arise. 
Flowers are borne at the top of the 
plant, the “seeds” being shown in the 
engraving. These “seeds” are produced 
in great quantity, float on the surface of 
the ponds, and while very tough coated, 
are eaten by the broadbill. Of course 


many sink, in time, to the bottom of the 
ponds and finally germinate. 

The tubers grow to the size or even 
twice the size of a pea and are surpris- 
ingly tender, delicate, and nutritious. 
To my palate the flavor is something 
that of a chestnut, the only drawback 
being the difficulty attending the gath- 
ering of them. To stand in water, three 
or four feet deep, and lift the mud 
at hazard from the bottom with a shovel 
is slow, tedious and uncertain as to 
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results. But the wild fowl in this busi- 
ness have superior advantages. The 
diving ducks, such as the canvasback 
and broadbill, eagerly seek these tubers, 
devoting most of their time, indeed, to 
this pursuit and without any serious 
interruption until the fifteenth of 
October, when the duck-shooting season 
opens. In diving for the tubers they 
pull loose at the same time portions of 
the brittle rootstocks and attached stems, 
which float to the surface and are also 
voraciously devoured. These portions 
of the plant are, however, less desirable 
and are shared with the non-diving 
ducks such as the teal and mallard. It is 
to the tubers particularly that the can- 
vasback owes the fine nutty flavor of its 
flesh surpassing in the estimation of 
sportsman and epicure that of all other 
wild fowl. 

The tubers are eaten not only by the 
game ducks but also by swans and, to 
the great disgust of sportsmen, by the 
mudhens, which are often so numerous 
as to “feed out” the ponds. Ducks, 
particularly mallard, relish as, well the 
roots of nut tule as do also the wild 
geese. The latter, indeed, make “pud- 
dling places” in the tule lands for the 
ducks. When the geese are in great 
numbers they eat out the tule so effect- 
ively that ponds, often of considerable 
extent, are formed. The fennel pond- 
weed then comes in and the area of the 
feeding grounds for the ducks is largely 
increased. 
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Although the other ducks possess 
something of the same flavor so long as 
the food supply lasts, none equals this 
particular bird in those points of excel- 
lence which make the roasted canvasback 
the pride of the sportsman’s table. That 
the “cans” get the cream and the mal- 
lard and teal the skimmed milk is the 
expressive judgment of Jno. K. Orr, a 
veteran and exceedingly well-informed 
sportsman, who first shot ducks in the 
Suisun marshes over forty years since. 

Before the ducks come the ponds are 
filled with the regular masses of the 
fennel pondweed, as even in its growth 
as a field of young grain. After the 
birds arrive the weed is loosened and 
floats to the surface, the green tops tan- 
gled with bits of the shining white stems 
from below and the scene is then com- 
parable to a grassy field uprooted by 
nosing swine. 

But all good things come to an end, 
even for ducks, and when the food supply 
of fennel pondweed is exhausted the 
canvasback may betake himself to the 
bay shores in search of other food. 
Instead of sweet tubers he lives then 
on clams and similar things, and it is 
scarcely ten days before he is “fishy.” 
The bird that was the delight and high 
pride of the sportsman is now despised. 
Because of his lack of care in diet, how 
he has fallen! Canvasback he may still 
be, zoologically, but surely not gastro- 
nomically! He is no longer fit for the 
table of the epicure. 




















The tubers are surprisingly tender, delicate and nutritious 





Lament of the Pine 


By Earuut H. Wess 


Drawings by the author 


Far from the haunts of man was life begun; 
Within the forest glade I first saw light; 

Through beds of fallen leaves I sought the sun, 
Where fell its rays above me soft and bright. 


Beneath the shadow of my parent tree, 
I grew to be a sapling tall and strong. 

Birds came at length to build their nests with me 
And fill the woodland air with happy song. 


I heard the summer zephyr whisper low, 
Perfume of wild flowers on its breath; 
All nature seemed instinct with life, and so 
I deemed there was for me no fate called death. 





LAMENT OF THE, PINE 


Then came the south winds, bringing storm; 
The thunder rolled, the lightnings flashed ; 
I tossed my limbs about my swaying form 
And cast to earth the rain which o’er me splashed. 


And then God sent the snow in fleecy cloud— 
It settled down upon me where I stood; 
Beneath its weight my head I gently bowed, 
As round about He wrapped me in my hood. 


Peace filled the land throughout the passing days, 
And all about was beautiful and good. 

The whispering leaves, the birds’ sweet roundelays, 
Had ne’er been stilled by man within our wood. 


One day, while summer breezes whispered low, 
A sudden chill crept through the leafy shade; 
The sweet birds in the branches seemed to know 
That danger lurked, and fled the quiet glade. 


I felt a blow, and then a sickening pain 

Came surging from beneath; my limbs grew chill. 
Man’s cruel axe had pierced a vital vein, 

And sap of life gushed forth—then all was still. 


* * * * * 


Here do I lie ’mid deep-sea silt and slime; 

Worms feed upon my heart, nails pierce my side. 
Death cometh with decay; but a short time, 

And I will drift away upon the tide. 











Drawing by Florence Clayton 


California's Garden Calendar 


By E. J. Wickson 
Professor of Agricultural Practice in the University of California 


FEBRUARY 


EBRUARY is the greatest month 
of the year for sowing and plant- 
ing, which is quite a distinction 
in a state within whose borders every 
other month of the year also sees seeds 
sown and plants set. February is great- 


est because it lies midway between the 
beginning of the California springtime 


in October and the end of the California 
springtime in May and is, therefore, the 
average time; it is also greatest because 
it looks forward to increasing tempera- 
ture and decreasing rains, while October 
looks forward to decreasing temperature 
and increasing rains. The October 
springtime is for the sowing of hardy 
plants; the February springtime also 
favors these and adds to them a host 
more which need higher heat and a 
longer duration of it. But even Feb- 
ruary does not offer complete freedom 
from frost in all places and so there 
comes in California a third beginning 
of spring in May, when such tender 
things as corn, melons, tomatoes, cucum- 
bers, ete., are safe everywhere except on 
the high mountains, where each little 
valley has a springtime of its own, while 
harvesting is in progress in the greatest 
valleys below. Such is the infinite 
variety of California. 

In view of these facts how difficult 
it is to make a garden calendar for 
California which shal] tel! all Cali- 


fornians what to do in their gardens 
at a certain date! In February, how- 
ever, in the average California valley 
location and in the wide district sur- 
rounding San Francisco bay, the length- 
ening days bring increasing heat to the 
soil which is also prepared by escape of 
surplus water, which sometimes falls in 
January, to welcome the touch of the 
gardening tools and to bring to quick 
activity the seeds which are sown. The 
deciduous fruit trees begin to blossom, 
the weeds grow riotously ; the gardening- 
fever which is a May epidemic in wintry 
climates, burns in the veins of the Cali- 
fornia amateur in February and he is 
irresistibly impelled to sniff the fra- 
grance of the warm, moist soil and to 
scatter the seed, although no garden cal- 
endar for similar latitude in any othe: 
part of the continent advises him to do so. 

Whenever, then, the well-drained soil 
breaks kindly at the invitation of the 
spading-fork, plunge it in to the cross- 
head with even motion—digging deeply 
and by dexterous flips with the points 
secure the evenly broken surface which 
delights the eye of the true gardener. 
Rake lightly and not too finely, for there 
are heavy rains to come and a degree 
of coarseness in the surface is a partial 
escape from undue compacting. Do not 
clean the ground before spading; litter 
it rather with manure and with the 
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weeds which are cleaned from the walks. 
All this vegetable refuse, together with 
the grass and weeds which are growing 
on the space itself, should be dug deeply 
into the soil to increase its humus and 
to promote richness and friability. Then 
plant everything except the few things 
which insist on frost freedom. All the 
things which on the seedmen’s packets 
are marked “hardy” and “half hardy” 
are safe in February in California, 
except in low frosty places in the valleys 
and on the mountains. 

if the pruning of shrubs earlier in the 
season has been neglected, as is apt to 
be the case in the amateur’s garden, do 
it now. Cut out the weak old wood and 
shorten the growth of the previous year 
to good strong wood buds which will now 
be swelling. Such a bud on the rose will 
bring a shoot which will bloom in May. 

Take cuttings for new rose bushes 
now if you have not done it already, for 
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dormant wood will root well and bloom 
soon after the bush from which it was 
taken. Put in all common geranium 
cuttings—even the current growth will 
root readily. Multiply all common 
border plants like violets which grow by 
division of the roots. 

Clear out the old wood of the rasp- 
berry and blackberry which carried the 
fruit last year and train up the canes 
which grew last summer for the next 
crop. Prune the fruit trees if that too 
has been neglected, for pruning can be 
done even while growth is beginning, 
without injury to the trees. In fact, 
February is a good month to do anything 
in the garden which has been overlooked 
earlier in the rainy season and nearly 
everything also which one can look for- 
ward to with keen anticipation, for much 
of the satisfaction of the coming months 
will depend upon what is well done in 
February. 


Save the Old Names 


A Plea for the Preservation of Early California Nomenclature 


By Zorrnm 8. ELpreper 


N effort is being made to re-estab- 
A lish historical names of California 

that have been abandoned, or 
mutilated, or otherwise mistreated. The 
Federal government is the offender in 
some instances and the Postoffice Depart- 
ment is being asked to redress the wrong 
done the state and restore the original 
names. It is a movement in which all 
Californians sympathize and in which 
all can take part. The people are 
awakening to the necessity of checking 
the evil, before the names, delightful to 
the ear and hallowed by religious and 
historical association, have quite disap- 
peared. The work of destruction has 
been in progress a long time and is 
widespread, but its extent has not been 
realized. The historical student, for 
instance, might search the maps of the 


geological survey in vain for the Arroyo 
de San José Cupertino. It is hidden 
under the name of Stevens creek. The 
Arroyo de Buenos Aires masquerades 
under the name of Corral Hollow. The 
Arroyo de San Francisco, named by 
Portala, on whose banks he camped from 
November 6th to 11th, 1769, has become 
the San Francisquito creek. ‘The list 
of geographical features whose names 
have been changed from the beautiful 
to the commonplace is a long one, but 
the names of towns have suffered the 
most. The exigency of the Postoffice 
Department has deprived many a town 
of the musical quality of its name and 
in some cases inflicted a still greater 
injury. At times this takes the form 
of removing from a name its qualifying 
prefix—decapitating it—so to speak. 
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Thus San Fernando (Rey de Espaiia) 
named for St. Ferdinand, king of Cas- 
tile and Leon, becomes Fernando; Las 
Llagas, named by Captain Rivera y 
Moncada, in 1772, to commemorate the 
wounds (stigmata) of St. Francis, has 
been rechristened Llagas. At other times 
the name is cut asunder; San Juan 
Bautista has become San Juan, while 
San Juan Capistrano appears as Capis- 
trano. Again, and this is the most com- 
mon offense, names of two words are 
written as one, as per example, Paloalto, 
Elrio, for Palo Alto, El Rio. This mode 
of writing a name causes the accent to 
be misplaced, the name mispronounced, 
and, in time, entire loss of signifi- 
cance. Of this there are many instances. 
But the greatest injury of all has 
been inflicted upon the town of San 
Buenaventura which has had its name 
changed to Ventura. To be sure, San 


Buenaventura is a long name and has 
the same capital letters as San Bernar-- 
dino, also in the southern part of Cali- 
fornia, and a careless mailing clerk 
might throw a letter into the wrong 
pouch. 


But what of that? The people 
of the town love their name and rever- 
ence its associations. It bore the name 
for more than one hundred years, and 
before the mission was established, even 
before the first expedition was organized, 
this name, which had been given by 
St. Francis himself to his able and suc- 
cessful coadjutor, Giovanni di Fidenza, 
was selected for honor. When the expe- 
dition, ordered by the king for the pur- 
pose of occupying and fortifying the 
ports of San Diego and Monterey, was 
being organized in Lower California by 
Don José de Galvez, Visitador General 
of Spain, he sent for Junipero Serra. 
They decided to found a mission on the 


bay of San Diego, one on the bay of 
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Monterey, and a third at some point to 
be selected between the two, to be named 
in honor of the “Doctor Serafico,” 
San Buenaventura. The site was selected 
by Portala. On August 13,1769, the expe- 
dition marched down the Santa Clara 
river to the sea; then proceeding up the 
coast they came, on the next day, to 
the first rancheria of the Santa Bar- 
bara channel, the largest Indian village 
yet seen in California, composed of 
well-built huts holding several families 
each, and situated on the banks of a 
beautiful stream which here flowed into 
thesea. The commander called the stream 
Rio de la Asuncion and the pueblo, 
La Asuncion de Nuestra Sefiora. It 
seemed to him an ideal place for a mis- 
sion, with its unfailing supply of good 
water, its fertile lands, and above all its 
large, gentle population, with its promise 
of abundant exercise for the zeal of the 
padres. Here then should the com- 
panion of their father St. Francis, be 
honored. It was not, however, until 
March 31, 1782, that Governor Neve, in 
the presence of a large force of soldiers 
under command of José Francisco de 
Ortega, founded the mission of San 
Buenaventura. The ceremonies were 
conducted by the venerable Padre Juni- 
pero Serra. 

If the order of a Federal official can 
obliterate the ancient and honored name 
of San Buenaventura, how long will that 
of San Francisco be safe? The name 
is long and troublesome to eastern offi- 
cials. They do not use it; and when 
the order is made, happy will the city 
be if its name merely suffers decapita- 
tion. Is it not more likely to be changed 
to that name so affected by commercial 
travelers and by eastern people generally 
and so cordially disliked by San Fran- 
ciscans? If Ventura, why not Frisco? 
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BEFORE THE ALTAR AT SAINT ROCH 


An American Lourdes 


The Lesson and the Story of the Chapel of Saint Roch, 
or the Campo Santo, of New Orleans 


By Evnau 


N a remote corner of the city of New 
Orleans, the vieua carre between it 
and the spreading town which is 

fast changing its nucleus into a “quar- 
ter,’ stands the shrine celebrated by 
Charles Dudley Warner, Joaquin Miller 
and other charmingly loquacious trav- 
elers, the chapel of Saint Roch or the 
Campo Santo, built in fulfilment of a 
fervent vow by one Father Thevis who 
pledged himself were the members of 
his congregation but spared from a 
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terrible plague then raging—the fatal 
season of ’66 and *67—to build with his 
own hands a chapel in honor of the 
saint he invoked, the patron of good 
health, Saint Roch. Critics were not 
there with stinging pens to question the 
humor or morality of that prayer, as 
unconscious in its selfishness as the gra- 
ciousness of the saint invoked, so the 
beauty of the faith that inspired the 
prayer and the glory of the attendant 
miracle alone commanded attention, for 
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Thus San Fernando (Rey de Espaiia) 
named for St. Ferdinand, king of Cas- 
tile and Leon, becomes Fernando; Las 
Llagas, named by Captain Rivera y 
Mojficada, in 1772, to commemorate the 
wounds (stigmata) of St. Francis, has 
been rechristened Llagas. At other times 
the name is cut asunder; San Juan 
Bautista has become San Juan, while 
San Juan Capistrano appears as Capis- 
trano. Again, and this is the most com- 
mon offense, names of two words are 
written as one, as per example, Paloalto, 
Elrio, for Palo Alto, El Rio. This mode 
of writing a name causes the accent to 
be misplaced, the name mispronounced, 
and, in time, entire loss of signifi- 
cance. Of this there are many instances. 
But the greatest injury of all has 
been inflicted upon the town of San 
Buenaventura which has had its name 
changed to Ventura. To be sure, San 
Buenaventura is a long name and has 
the same capital letters as San Bernar-- 
dino, also in the southern part of Cali- 
fornia, and a careless mailing clerk 
might throw a letter into the wrong 
3ut what of that? The people 


pouch. 
of the town love their name and rever- 


ence its associations. It bore the name 
for more than one hundred years, and 
before the mission was established, even 
before the first expedition was organized, 
this name, which had been given by 
St. Francis himself to his able and suc- 
cessful coadjutor, Giovanni di Fidenza, 
was selected for honor. When the expe- 
dition, ordered by the king for the pur- 
pose of occupying and fortifying the 
ports of San Diego and Monterey, was 
being organized in Lower California by 
Don José de Galvez, Visitador General 
of Spain, he sent for Junipero Serra. 
They decided to found a mission on the 
bay of San Diego, one on the bay of 
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Monterey, and a third at some point to 
be selected between the two, to be named 
in honor of the “Doctor Serafico,” 
San Buenaventura. The site was selected 
by Portala. On August 13,1769, the expe- 
dition marched down the Santa Clara 
river to the sea; then proceeding up the 
coast they came, on the next day, to 
the first rancheria of the Santa Bar- 
bara channel, the largest Indian village 
yet seen in California, composed of 
well-built huts holding several families 
each, and situated on the banks of a 
beautiful stream which here flowed into 
thesea. The commander called the stream 
Rio de la Asuncion and the pueblo, 
La Asuncion de Nuestra Sefora. It 
seemed to him an ideal place for a mis- 
sion, with its unfailing supply of good 
water, its fertile lands, and above all its 
large, gentle population, with its promise 
of abundant exercise for the zeal of the 
padres. Here then should the com- 
panion of their father St. Francis, be 
honored. It was not, however, until 
March 31, 1782, that Governor Neve, in 
the presence of a large force of soldiers 
under command of José Francisco de 
Ortega, founded the mission of San 
Buenaventura. The ceremonies were 
conducted by the venerable Padre Juni- 
pero Serra. 

If the order of a Federal official can 
obliterate the ancient and honored name 
of San Buenaventura, how long will that 
of San Francisco be safe? The name 
is long and troublesome to eastern. offi- 
cials. They do not use it; and when 
the order is made, happy will the city 
be if its name merely suffers decapita- 
tion. Is it not more likely to be changed 
to that name so affected by commercial 
travelers and by eastern people generally 
and so cordially disliked by San Fran- 
ciscans? If Ventura, why not Frisco? 
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BEFORE THE ALTAR AT SAINT ROCH 


An American Lourdes 


The Lesson and the Story of the Chapel of Saint Roch, 
or the Campo Santo, of New Orleans 


By Epnau 


N a remote corner of the city of New 
Orleans, the vieux carre between it 
and the spreading town which is 

fast changing its nucleus into a “quar- 
ter,’ stands the shrine celebrated by 
Charles Dudley Warner, Joaquin Miller 
and other charmingly loquacious trav- 
elers, the chapel of Saint Roch or the 
Campo Santo, built in fulfilment of a 
fervent vow by one Father Thevis who 
pledged himself were the members of 
his congregation but spared from a 
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terrible plague then raging—the fatal 
season of ’66 and *67—to build with his 
own hands a chapel in honor of the 
saint he invoked, the patron of good 
health, Saint Roch. Critics were not 
there with stinging pens to question the 
humor or morality of that prayer, as 
unconscious in its selfishness as the gra- 
ciousness of the saint invoked, so the 
beauty of the faith that inspired the 
prayer and the glory of the attendant 
miracle alone commanded attention, for 
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with thousands dying around them, the 
congregation of Father Thevis was 
spared one vacancy. 

The result of the vow was a quaint 
Gothic chapel, a memorial of and thank- 
offering to that saint who gave during 
his life-time his wealth to the poor, 
devoting his hours to the plague-stricken 
countries of southern Europe, bequeath- 
ing his power which was unweakened 
by death—so the quaint story runs—to 
the faithful believers, protecting them 
from the plague’s dread horrors. When 
moderns scoff, their attention is called 
to the fact that the plague has lost 
its terror since the chapel was_ built. 
A suggestion of the progress of science, 
of improved sanitation, brings a shrug 
of the shoulders. Is it for nothing 
that candles burn daily before the shrine 
of the voluntary martyr, that Mass is 
said every Monday morning? The wor- 
shiper, interrupted in his devotions, 
will point to the records of faith and 
thanks by the side of the altar. For in 
this quaint, medieval corner of the 
world miracles are believed to be still 
performed, and pilgrims come daily 
from all parts of the country to the 
Campo Santo, buy there their wax taper 
and carry it lighted, with their burden 
and their plea, to the altar over which 
stands the life-size statue of him who 
in life never refused to succor the dis- 
tressed, and though six hundred years 
have passed since his own sufferings 
were over, still listens with kindly ear 
to those who call on him. 

And various are the woes for which 
tapers burn at the dark altar, for the 
special function is not always remem- 
bered in this day of. exemption from 
plague panic. It may be that a withered 
arm would renew its usefulness, or a 
crippled leg would be once again a vis- 
ible means of support. Eyes that have 
never seen the sunshine would look with 
adoration on the face of the saint, or 
on the recumbent figure of the Saviour 
beneath the sacred table. And around 
the shrine romantic and pretty super- 
stitions have twined. It is here that 
the maid prays for the husband that 
the most maidenly maid will crave; a 
wife, for children to brighten a lonely 


home; where a man may pray for a 
wife if he wants one, “But what would 
be the sense,” interpolates the little, 
flashing-eyed creole who is our guide, 
par complaisance, “when it is easier to 
ask a girl than to make a pilgrimage 
to a saint?” Of course! And a womai 
can neither ask nor woo, nor signify b) 
one glance of her bright eyes that she 
is gracious, and she alone need turn to 
the shrine with her plea. If one is 
really, grimly in earnest for the knigh’ 
that tarries too long at the court o! 
Circe or of Bacchus, or who has not 
yet waked to his need, then the pil- 
grimage must be made on foot, eight 
miles or ten, or more, and the return 
made the same earnest, patient way. “Ii 
were better, too,” prompts our guide, 


“if you buy at the gate the image of 


Saint Joseph and pray to him at home. 
He gives one what one asks, and if 
he does not at first, he will if you stand 
him on his head and keep him that wa, 
long enough.” So we 
gravely, for her eyes were solemn, though 
the dimples trembled, and we bought 
several little Saint Joseph’s, and they 
are all still standing on their heads! 
But many other pilgrimages have not 
been made in vain, for there, resting by 
the altar, are the crutches of those who 
traveling to an obscure Lourdes, dropped 
staff and burden and walked erect out 
of the chapel, their hearts warm with 
love and adoration of the blessed Roch. 
And completely covering a tall stand are 
other proofs of his miracles; wax, 
wooden and marble, according to the 
means of the pilgrim, more eloquent 
testimonials of faith; perhaps an arm 
here, there a leg, a baby’s foot, and hearts, 
more hearts than anything else, hearts 
conventional, hearts realistic, hearts of 
marble and hearts of clay. Figura- 
tive all of them—or this one a weak 
organ restored to health? the line 
of distinction after all very faint 
indeed between figurative and physical. 
And in another corner of the chancel 
are the records of the voices, some long 
since silent, that passed out of the 
chapel praising God and his cavalier, 
Saint Roch. Tablets of marble line the 
right wall of the chancel. “Thanks,” on 
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one, again, “Merci!” or “Dieu, merci!” 
Whether for an arm or a leg, a hand, 
or 2 husband—the whole of him !—all 
quaint, medievally absurd and tender, 
and when we in our turn passed out 
into the sunshine, our prayer yet 
ungranted but our little Saint Roch’s 
still unbought and unwheedled, and 
looked for the time of day on the old 
dia!-plate on which no shadow rested, 
time itself seemed to have paused, or 
rather to have turned back, and we were 
attuned to the solemn procession by the 
several stations of the cross placed 
around the Campo Santo, to which we 
passed through rows of unmarked graves 
and pretentious vaults or “ovens” of 
lauded dead and the misspelled eulogies 
and quaintly punctuated memorials of 
those whom Saint Roch saw fit not to 
help. 

lor the Campo Santo offers a refuge 
to the dead as well as to the living, 
though the cemetery is an expansion 
rather than a part of the original plan. 
Himself a refugee, Father Thevis warmly 
befriended the exiled German orders 


that came to New Orleans in 1872, and 


when the first death woke them to their 
need of a cemetery of their own, it was 
an inspiration of the dearly loved 
Father Thevis to enlarge the scope of 
the Campo Santo into a final resting 
place for those faithful who had sacri- 
ficed home for a conviction. Humble, 
unmarked graves, the place barely 
revealed by a shallow, worn mound, are 
so numerous that one must need pick 
his way carefully to escape walking over 
them. In one corner is the tomb of an 
exiled order, the Sisters of Perpetual 
Adoration, and in another rest the Bene- 
dictine nuns. Set in between the tombs 
are the Stations of the Cross and as 
one watches the devout worshiper pass 
from one to the next picture, the taper 
in hand that is to be laid before the 
altar of the good Saint Roch, the note 
of the busy city beyond the walls of the 
Campo Santo grows faint, the common- 
places of an age of reason seem a pitiful 
exchange for faith in miracle, and one 
would join the procession of quiet pil- 
grims, if he too, by intent, could find 
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at those stations the perfect trust which 
is theirs by accident or inheritance. 

It is in such places that legend springs 
up and flourishes, and many is the 
quaint story one hears while wander- 
ing among the graves. You believe 
them too, while you are there! And 
when you are told of the despairing girl 
who ended her grief above the grave of 
her lover, her blood staining the clover 
where they found her, and you are 
solemnly led to the spot where ever 
since that day the clover’s brilliant green 
is bloodstained, a tiny spot of crimson 
on the petals makes the story not fan- 
tastic but convincing. And some of the 
clover is plucked to convince home- 
skeptics, but the crimson stain fades after 
you have left Saint Roch’s, and the quaint 
history dwindles to picturesque legend. 

3ehind the walled enclosure of the 
Campo Santo, across the road, is another 
to hold the overflow of those who would 
rest beneath the protection of Saint 
toch. Here is a mortuary chapel, fres- 
coed by Carmelite monks—a simple act 
of grace according to the book, but that 
legend has made into a charming story, 
which after this cognizant generation 
has lost the power of disproving, will 
be incorporated into history. For two 
Carmelite monks, it is whispered, so 
strained or broke their vows that a hard 
penance was plotted out for them, and 
the sad prisoners were placed behind 
the iron doors of the chapel and kept 
in strict durance until the bare ceiling 
was covered with inspirations to revive 
the faith and hope of other sinners. 
And in the faces of the figures they drew 
is betrayed the sad mood of the peni- 
tents—impenitent, it is to be feared, 
for the painted saints seem to stare out 
through the stained windows into the 
forsworn world beyond with a wistful- 
ness not ascetic. 

It is a world set apart from the bustle 
and whirl of the modern strain, this 
Campo Santo, and the rest and peace 
there is so absorbing, the faith so earnest 
and of such conviction, that one buys 
and lights a taper and makes the prayer 
before the altar: “May the candles be 
long burning at Saint Roch’s!” 














The Course of Empire 


Devoted to Facts of Material Progress in the West 


The cupidity of relatives and lawyers is not 
the only obstacle that faces a man of wealth 
in his endeavor to provide for 
A Californian the wise disposal of his for- 
at Oxford tune. Frequently it happens 
that well-meaning persons 
who have to administer such bequests fancy 
that they can improve upon the plans and 
aims of the testator, and that they are jus- 
tified in so doing. For a time it seemed 
that this might prove to be the case in the 
carrying out of the terms of the magnificent 
legacy of the late Cecil Rhodes. 

Many and varied were the schemes that 
occupied the mind of the empire-builder, 
schemes too vast and too far-reaching to be 
attributed to mere personal ambition or 
greed of gain. and in the midst of his plans 
for a great African commonwealth, for the 
“Cape to Cairo” railway, and for the exten- 
sion of the British Empire, he cherished the 
hope that he might in some way be instru- 
mental in bringing closer together the two 
great branches of the English-speaking race 
and in rendering less possible any future con- 
flict. As a part of this plan he left a 
princely legacy in the form of the Rhodes 
Scholarships, which send to Oxford each year 
a number of American young men of a 
special type, fitted to profit by the English 
system of education—or rather, fitted to 
bring back to America a sympathetic under- 
standing of the English point of view. With 
this in mind he provided not the modest 
stipend of the hard-working scholar, but 
ample funds—$1.500 a year—in order that 
the recipient might be free to take part in 
all the activities of English university life 
and live as an English college gentleman. 

It was not strange, however, that a 
number of scholars saw in the bequest the 
opportunity for promoting special graduate 


study rather than the obligation of carry- 
ing out the clearly expressed desire of 
Mr. Rhodes, and many states have sent to 
Oxford as Rhodes scholars graduate studenis 
of the type sometimes termed “digs,” men 
admirable for their intellectual attainments, 
but hardly fitted by social or other gifts to 
fulfil the purpose of the foundation. 
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WILLIAM C. CRITTENDEN 
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\With a better appreciation of the object 
of the scholarships, California has just sent 
to Oxford as her first Rhodes scholar a good 
specimen of the all-round young American 
in the person of William Clark Crittenden, 
last year a junior in the University of 
California. Mr. Crittenden was born at 
Modesto, California, in 1882, and attended the 
primary and grammar schools of that place. 
Later on he entered the Lowell High school 
to prepare for college and took a leading 
part there in various school activities. On 
his graduation there in May, 1901, he was 
selected by the school authorities to take a 
trip around the world offered by the Eaam- 
iner, in competition with boys from New 
York and Chicago, and in emulation of Jules 
Verne’s “Around the World in Eighty Days.” 
On his return he entered the University of 
California, where he made a sucess in vari- 
ous lines. In his freshman year he became 
a member of the Delta Upsilon fraternity, 
and later was elected to the honorary .junior 
society, Winged Helmet. In his junior year 
he was chosen president of his class, and 
throughout his three years at the university 
was prominent in social, literary. athletic 
and class affairs. In appearance, Crittenden 
is above medium height, slender but well 
knit and athletic. He is a good shot and 
horseman and delights in hunting, fishing. 
and other outdoor sports. 

There is not space here to describe the 
Oxford system, but suffice to say California’s 
representative has been taken into Trinity, 
one of Oxford’s most select colleges, and a 
recent American visitor writes that he is 
“making good” there. He successfully stood 
the test the first time he was “sconced” and 
stands a good chance of making a place in 
the college boat. Californians may therefore 
be well satisfied with the choice of their 
Rhodes scholar, assured that he will do them 
credit at the old English university, and 
serve further to show to our insular cousins 
that California is not as “wild and woolly” 
as they sometimes are misled into believing. 

JEROME BARKER LANDFIELD. 


The San Francisco Seamen’s Institute 


You have never been to the Seamen’s 
Institute of San Francisco. Here we are, 
at 33 Steuart street, a plain, unpretentious 
building, right in the thick of the water 
front, a clean spot among many pitfalls 
spread for the simple, open-handed sailor. 
And here is the Rev. Wingfield Digby, the 
English chaplain. Is it a British institution, 
then, for British seamen only? Not a bit 
of it; wait till you get upstairs and see 
the work done, and the men. There are 
more American seamen than men of any 
other nationality, and it is an institution 
that all Americans ought to be proud of, 
for it has done more to purify the water 
front of San Francisco than anything else. 
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WINGFIELD DIGBY 
CHAPLAIN OF THE SEAMEN’S INSTITUTE 


The institute was founded in 1893, the 
motive power coming from the “Missions to 
Seamen,” of London, an organization which 
contributes to the maintenance of seventy- 
six similar establishments in all the chief 
shipping ports of the world. America, Europe, 
India, China, Australia, Great Britain, all 
are dotted with institutions for seamen, and 
many a man has had cause to be thankful 
for the aid he has found there. 

From the very first the institute was 
open to all, the only qualifications being 
that the applicant should be a sailor. In 
the beginning seamen from British ships pre- 
dominated, but of late years British shipping 
at San Francisco has decreased, and the 
American, French and German have vastly 
increased. Thus the institute has become 
the common meeting ground, and in the 
future must inevitably become more and 
more American. 

On the ground floor of the big building 
is a room fitted up as a church, where ser- 
vice in a simple form is held daily, and 
strange as it may seem to many, the ser- 
vices are well attended. A flight of stairs, 
which, by its very steepness is not inviting to 
a man unsteady in his understandings, leads 
to a floor where there are reading-rooms well 
supplied with daily papers, magazines and 
books, many of which are sent there by 
people interested in the work; billiard tables 
for the use of the men, writing rooms, baths, 
and chess, draughts, backgammon and other 
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games. On this floor also is the chaplain’s 
room, where men drop in for a chat, seek 
advice over worries great and small, and 
are always met with a kindly word and good 
counsel. Here, too, is a room where the 
men can get a meal of good food at cost 
price, or a bit less. Upstairs again and a 
huge attic has been arranged for games, 
of which the favorite is a form of football, 
and where many a stubborn battle has been 
waged. It is put also to more peaceful 
purposes. Here are held the weekly con- 
certs given by people who have the interest 
of seamen at heart, and in which the men 
themselves take part with lusty chantey, 
and hearty, if sometimes untrained, voices. 
Everything goes, the more row, the better 
fun, and a good song will bring out the 


hearty applause and the cat-calls of the 
music halls. Here, too, are held the Christ- 
mas revels, where two or three hundred men 
sit down to a good dinner, and half tlie 
best people in San Francisco see that they 
enjoy themselves. Why don’t the other 
half, also? Because they don’t know enough 
about the place. Listen to the babel of 
tongues, American, French, German, all thie 
languages of the North of Europe, the lisp 
of the Cockney, the guttural of Devon. tlie 
brogue of Ould Ireland of Dublin, and of the 
canny Scot from Glasgie. 

Here the seaman does his banking, some 
of it in an amusing, if not quite usual, man- 
ner. In 1903 nearly twelve thousand dol- 
lars were deposited at the institute by sea- 
men, about one quarter of which only was 
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CH, ON THE FIRST DAY OF THIS YEAR. IT’S THE RUNNING SQUAD OF THE OLYMPIC CLUB OF SAN 
8 SUNNY AND DELIGHTFUL, AND THEY RAN SEVERAL MILES CROSS-COUNTRY BEFORE 
RLD CAN THIS BE DONE IN COMFORT ON NEW YEAR’S DAY? 


Two hundred 


deposited by British sailors. 
pounds were remitted by British sailors to 
wives and relatives in the old country through 


in addition to four hundred 
pounds sent home through the _postoffice 
branch in the British Consulate-General. 
Over fourteen thousand dollars of seamen’s 
hard-earned wages were thus saved to them. 

A comical and not unusual incident 
occurred during the same year. Bill, an 
American seaman off a coasting vessel, was 
brought up, while intoxicated, by two friends, 
and presented to the chaplain, who asked 
what was the matter. “Bill has come to bank 
his money,” said they, and he proceeded to 
bank it. His pockets were searched and 
turned inside out by the institute and the 
of four hundred dollars was found. 


the institute, 


sum 


This was duly banked and Bill went away. 
Next day he returned sober and meekly 
asked whether he had left any money there 
the previous night. On learning that he had 
left four hundred dollars he was amazed and 
grateful. The money was eventually devoted 
by Bill to good ends. 

3ut the great work of the institue is 
done on the bay, and alongside the docks at 
Port Costa and Martinez, at Sausalito and 
Oakland, and other places where ships anchor. 
Every ship in the bay is visited by the 
chaplains and lay readers. Papers and mag- 
azines are given to the men on arrival and 
departure, and at odd times in_ between. 
Games—football and cricket—are organized 
by the chaplains with shore teams, when 
Chaplain Digby, an old country cricketer, 
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wields a mighty bat and bowls a well-pitched 
ball, upsetting the wickets of many a man who 
had prided himself on never yet having been 
bowled out. The boys, especially the appren- 
tices, are a bit out of practice, but enthusiasm 
makes up the difference, and the institute 
frequently comes out on top of the heap. 

Over three thousand visits are paid annu- 
ally to ships, and over twenty thousand men 
attend the institute yearly. Services are 
also held every Sunday on a selected ship, 
and are largely attended. Before 1893 there 
was no place in San Francisco, except the 
Mariner’s church, where the seaman could 
find a place for healthy recreation. All the 
evil dens of a city were open to him, and but 
little else. Now he has a club, a reading- 
room, a library, a place for games and play. 
combined in a most judicious way with all 
influences which work for his good. 

The local committee of management con- 
tains the names of many of the best known 
people in San Francisco. In the immediate 
future, owing to the interest taken by the 
bishop and the Rev. Dr. Evans, rector of 
Grace church, the institute will be .even 
more directly connected with the American 
Episcopal church, and the work will be of 
a distinctly national character. Cordial 
assistance has already been granted by many 
Americans, especially by American ship- 
owners and others interested in shipping; 
and who in San Francisco, the Western gate 
of empire, is not? It is hoped that the 
present sketch may make the work of the 
institute better known and lead to an even 
more cordial support. 

CouRTENAY W. BENNETT, 

H. B. M. Consul-General at San Francisco. 


The California Resort League 


As the festival of Christmas-tide drew 
near, when all -keep open house, there was a 
special fitness in the meeting of the tradi- 
tional representatives of hospitality at Santa 
3arbara. The owners and managers of the 
great chain of California resort hotels assem- 
bled under the roof of the Potter, December 
14th and 15th, 1904, to consider how, working 
together, they might best serve the interest 
and the pleasure of the guests who journey 
west to enjoy the sunshine and the hospi- 
tality of California during the winter months. 

From every point of view it was an unusual 
gathering—the great territory, the vast inter- 
ests, the men who represented them, and 
the purpose for which they met. They came 
from north and south. From Coronado on 
the narrow spit which landlocks San Diego 
bay; from the orange groves of Riverside 
and Redlands; from Los Angeles, the south- 
ern metropolis; from Pasadena, the gem of 
the Sierra Madre valley. They met at Santa 
Barbara within sound of the old Mission 
bells, and they traveled from Paso Robles 
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Iiot Springs; from Del Monte on the | 
of Monterey; from Santa Cruz and its | 
Trees; from San Jose, the Garden City, with 
its science-crowned neighbor Mt. Hamilton, 
and from San Francisco, the Golden Gateway 
of all nations. 

The average traveler, as he passes casua!ly 
from city to city, gives little heed to the 
expenditure of money, time and energy, to 
the thought, care, patience and foresight 
which have worked together to provide for 
his comfort the things which he takes for 
granted. Starting from the south and follovw- 
ing the route outlined, it has taken twenty 
millions of dollars to build and equip this 
magnificent chain of twenty. pleasure resorts 
along the Pacific shores. 

And the men who came to Santa Barbara, 
exhibiting the widest range in temperament. 
were in themselves curiously representative 
of their profession. Courteous, energetic, 
observant, resourceful, ready of repartee, tlie 
California hotel men take their place among 
the great entertainers of the country. 

With characteristic directness and prompti- 
tude, they set about the business in hand. 
Organizing themselves into the California 
Resort League, they elected a _ board of 
directors, with Colonel J. C. Kirkpatrick 
of the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, as Presi- 
dent, and quickly formulated a preliminary 
outline showing the scope and purposes of 
the league. 

Divested of all verbiage these were very 
simple. Sinking the individual interest in 
a general broad policy they said, in effect: 
We have in California a winter climate 
superior to all and a summer climate second 
to none. We have sunshine and fruit and 
flowers, instead of icy blizzards and bare 
trees; we have cool breezes in place of torrid 
spells. For the fisherman we have an ocean 
filled with salmon, yellowtail, bass and leap- 
ing tuna who never yield an inch of line 
without a fight, while the rainbow trout 
fill our mountain Jakes and streams. For 
the hunter, our bear, deer, and mountain 
lion, our grouse, duck, quail, and pigeon 
provide sport, each in its turn, for every 
month in the year. For the lover of nature 
the snow-capped peaks, giant trees and 
myriad waterfalls furnish inspiration for pen 
and brush. At the California hot springs 
the latest apparatus is found for every 
kind of treatment. Our hotels are set amid 
evergreen trees, and flowers that bloom the 
year around; they are beautiful in architecture 
and modern in all that makes a good hotel. 
No convenience which the experienced traveler 
expects is lacking in house or service. Tlie 
golf-links, tennis-courts, and _ polo-grounds 
can be used every day in the year. The 
good roads and sun-warmed air create a 
demand for bicycles, horses and automobiles 
in the depth of winter, for wintry “depths” 
in California resemble gentle spring. Let 
us then make known to our friends in the 
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THE FOREIGN EXHIBITS BUILDING, LEWIS AND CLARK CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, WHICH OPENS 
JUNE 1ST OF THIS YEAR AT PORTLAND, OREGON 


east the attractions which California offers; 
let us invite them to come and see for 
themselves. 

On these broad lines the members of the 
California Resort League laid their plans. 
“Publicity for California” is its motto, and 
the league, the whole state of California. 
and our visitors from every land will benefit 
from their united work. 

H. R. BRADEN. 


Colonists’ Rates to California 


Once more the transcontinental railroads 
have joined together to help attract over- 
land travelers to California. They have 
agreed to carry passengers across the conti- 
nent at remarkably low rates, following the 
same system which has been done at cer- 
tain periods in previous years. Beginning 
March Ist, and continuing until May 15th, 
the following one-way rates to California 
will be in effect, permitting stop-over privi- 
leges at all points in California. At this 
time of the year California, and all of its 
attractive valleys, from the Sierra to the 
sea, looks its best, and the man who is 
thinking of spying out a future home cannot 
do a wiser thing than to take advantage of 
these cheap rates westward. 


The Mardi Gras, New Orleans 


Elaborate preparations are being made by 
the enthusiastic residents of New Orleans 
and vicinity for the celebration of Mardi 
Gras this year. The revelry which continues 
at intervals through February ends on 
March 7th. Among the features are the 
Monus pageant on March 2d, and the arrival 
of Rex on March 6th. This carnival is 
unique among the joyful festivals of the 
world, and those who are in New Orleans 
at this season will witness events which will 
live long in memory. The railroads will 
make special round-trip rates from all points 
during the Mardi Gras revels. 


Oregon’s Coming Exposition 


Among the novelties of the Lewis and 
Clark Exposition is to be the submarine 
lighting of Guilds lake. Electrical Engineer 
Thompson of the Exposition company today 
submitted plans for the scheme of about 
125,000 lights on Columbia court, the shore 
of the lake and alongside the Bridge of the 
Nations. This lake is the largest body of 
water ever enclosed in exposition grounds, 
being over 200 acres in extent, and the 
arrangements being carried out will trans- 
form the lake into a blaze of glory. 
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and “A Country Mouse,” a three- 
act comedy, written by Arthur 
Law. This comedy was a success 
in London where it was origi- 
nally produced. 

In “A Country Mouse” Miss 
Hopper portrays a little country 
girl, Angela Muir, nibbling at 
the cheese of city society, and 
seeming not to know one grade 
from another, while really aware 
of all the flavors between mild, 
new-dairy and strong, old Stil- 
ton. Those familiar with Miss 
Hopper’s charming comedy meth- 
ods will readily comprehend how 
the demure Angela, without say- 
ing a word, convinces one that 
she can find her way about Lon- 
don with safety, and how she 
fools a smart coterie into mis- 
taking her decorum for that of 
a dunce is very amusing. The 
story runs that Angela is intro 
duced to society men and women 
at a titled lady’s house in town. 
She appears to believe every 
thing that is told her, so that 
the men, charmed by her real 
innocence and pretended igno 
rance, slight the ladies of fashion 
to pay court to the maiden with 
the prattling lips and astonish- 
ed eyes. They lead her into any 
number of amusing complica- 
tions from which the country 








EDNA WALLACE HOPPER 


COLUMBIA THEATER, SAN FRANCISCO 


Edna Wallace Hopper, at the head of her 
own company, under the direction of Frank 
McKee, is appearing at the 

“The Country Columbia theater, San Fran- 
Mouse”’ cisco, in a double bill, con- 
sisting of a curtain-raiser, 

“Captain January,” dramatized from the 
book of the same name by August Barrett, 


mouse rescues herself with charm 
ing grace and rural simplicity. 
All these things are set forth by 
the author in a vein of satirical comedy 
that is at once both witty and diverting. 

Lawrence D’Orsay in “The Earl of Paw 
tucket” will be a February attraction at the 
Columbia theater. D’Orsay made a favorable 
impression in San Francisco while a member 
of Henry Miller’s company and as a sta 
in “The Earl of Pawtucket” is a success. 
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Probably the most important 
theatrical event to take place 
at any of the 
San Francisco 
theaters during 
California the season of 
1905 will be the extended en- 
gagement of Margaret Anglin 
at the California theater, com- 
mencing on the 19th of March 
and continuing for eight weeks, 
with a change of play weekly. 
Miss Anglin, who is now under 
the management of Frank L. 
Perley, will bring her entire 
New York company with her and 
will present her various produc- 
tions in just as complete and 
lavish a manner as they were 
given on Broadway. No an- 
nouncement has been made as 
to what the repertoire will be, 
but during the engagement she 


Margaret Anglin 
at the 


will probably present “The 
Bishop’s Carriage,” a stage ver- 
sion of Miriam Michelson’s 


widely read novel of that name 
which is now being dramatized 
for Miss Anglin by Charlotte 
lhompson. 

During the past few years 
Margaret Anglin has arrived in 
the dramatie world and is now 
conceded to be among the first 
five of America’s greatest act- 
resses. Her popularity through- 
out the United States and Can- 
ada has grown to a cult and 














nowhere is it more pronounced 
than in San Francisco. 


This season, music lovers south of the 
Mason and Dixon line will have the first 
opportunity to hear grand opera 

Savage as it is sung in English by the 
Grand Savage Grand Opera Company. 
Opera In the nine years since this 


standard American organization 
was founded in Boston, Mr. Savage has never 
taken his company south of Washington. This 
year with a train-load of scenery, a company 
numbering one hundred and fifty people, a 
full grand opera orchestra under two con- 
luctors and a staff of three men in advance, 
the organization will visit the principal 
cities on the way from Baltimore to New 
Orleans. After a week in the home town 
f French opera, the company starts west 
for a six-weeks’ engagement in California, 
returning by Salt Lake and Denver. 

The repertoire includes Puccini’s “La 
Boheme” and “Tosca,” Verdi’s “Othello” and 
“Trovatore,” Wagner’s “Lohengrin” and “Tann- 
iauser,” “Carmen,” “Pagliacci” and “Caval- 
leria Rusticana.” 


MARGARET ANGLIN Genthe, photo 


The coming visit of Madame Melba 
will afford the first hearing of this great 


artist in San Francisco for 
The Melba several years. Her short tours 
Concerts in America for the last few 
in San seasons have prevented her 
Francisco from accepting engagements 
in the west. In recent years Melba has 


been heard not only in the principal cities 
of Europe and the eastern states of this 
country but has made a tour of Australia 
and New Zealand. She returned to America 
in November and her concert appearances 
during the season have been very successful. 
Manager Ellis has planned for two concerts 
in San Francisco which are to be given at 
the Alhambra theater on the evening @ 
Tuesday, February 7th, and Friday, Februafy 
10th. Associated with Melba is a_ very 
‘apable company of artists, including the 
tenor, Van Hoose; Gilibert, the barytone, who 
was so prominent a hit with the Grau 
company; Sassoli, the harpi.t, and an 
orchestra of fifty. 
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DAISY WISHAAR 
YE LIBERTY PLAYHOUSE, OAKLAND 


Daisy Wishaar, as Tanetto in “Hamlet,” 
has arrested the attention of critics. She is 
an Oakland girl, who began her career by 
filling acceptably a role that is ordinarily 
given to an understudy. Miss Wishaar is 
brunette, piquant; brings to her art an 
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adequate equipment in temperament, pe 
sonal charm and earnestness, together with 
a very delightful contralto voice, strong and 
sweet. She is an able pianist, and devotes 
many hours of her private life to the study 
of music. 


The curious phase of the dramatic art of 
this century continues to make itself even 
more noticeable as time goes 


lla on. The number of great 01 
ae even good actors remains com 


paratively small, while the 
successful new stars are women, and the 
majority of good acting in combinations is 
done by the actresses. There are a few men 
who have made money by starring, but it 
cannot be said that a single new dramatic 
actor of the higher artistic quality has 
appeared since the death of Booth. One 
man has claimed high artistic prestige, and 
is unquestionably one of the great, that is 
David Warfield. But the stage languishes 
for strong new actors, and playwrights write 
for women, since it is easier to find them. 
Any one who has watched the drama of 
late years must have noticed how much more 
actresses make out of plays than actors. 
It can be seen in all combinations, excepting 
in musical farces and ‘comedies, where we 
can see equally the reversal of old conditions. 
In these, the women of the Fay Templeton 
genius are very rarely to be found, while 
the comedian, who must be funny at all 
hazards, seems to be comparatively plentiful. 
David Belasco picked out David Warfield, 
but his first great hits have been with Mrs. 
Carter and Blanche Bates. The last named, 
who has kept “The Darling of the Gods” 
going for over two years, is by far the most 
versatile, and the most sound actress of the 
two. Mrs. Carter has a fierce temperament 
which, when it is given unbridled sway, is 
irresistibly moving. Her comedy side is 
affectation, and even in “Zaza” she was not 
always convincing there, while in “Du Barry” 
she simply never touched the light side of 
the rdle. Blanche Bates has had a well- 
grounded education; in her stock days in 
California she played a great variety of 
characters. Full of natural force and viril- 
ity, it was there that Belasco saw her first 
possibilities. He was perfectly accurate in 
his judgment, and “Cigarette” was a tribute 
to that side of Miss Bates’ nature. It was 
hardly short of second sight in the successful 
discoverer to think of putting Blanche Bates 
into “Madame Butterfly.” Surely nobody 
without exceptional instinct could have seen 
physically or mentally, the possibility of her 
playing the light, childish plaything of a 
woman the ordinary Japanese girl is. She 
herself declined to believe she could do it 
till she found he was right, and she did 
do it. “The Darling of the Gods” followed 
naturally. Mrs. Carter was such a great 
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advertisement for Belasco that she has 
always been somehow considered a_ second 
Bernhardt. There are limits within which Mrs. 
Carter is something like Bernhardt, but she 
is one of the most limited of the stars 
today. On the other hand Blanche Bates 
is one of those who have the widest range. 
“he was as much responsible for the success 
of “Under Two Flags,” and is as much 
1esponsible for the attraction of “The Darling 
of the Gods,” as Mrs. Carter was for “Du 
sarry,” yet she has not been conceded the 
full importance she deserves. It is not only 
the wonder of her absolute suppression of 
er natural exuberant force in the Japanese 
rincess. Far more remarkable to me is how 
he puts into the play the poetry of the 
Japanese character, when the dialogue she 
as to speak is really in our every-day 
olloquial form and nowhere has the illu- 
mination of metaphor or phraseology, which 
should help the actress. Demonstrative pas- 
ion, sentiment or emotion can be effectively 
layed by indifferent actresses. For a woman 
naturally exuberant in spirit, excitable in 
lisposition, and forcible physically, to achieve 
his simplicity and innocence is something 

f which I know no other example at this 
moment on the stage. 

But Miss Bates has dallied long enough 
vith the Japanese. Mr. Belasco must lift 
ler into a more dramatic sphere. She herself, 
barring a “faddish”’ liking for “Hedda 
Gabler” and other things which call for 
purely abnormal demonstrations, has ambi- 
tion, and she is dreaming of a Shakesperian 
reputation. She began some years ago with 
Rosalind, and she has taken up “The Taming 
of the Shrew,” although she says, with great 
and unusual modesty, that she does not 
hope to follow Ada Rehan in it. It is a 
most worthy ambition, but Shakespere 
demands a long apprenticeship and she is 


but beginning. She can play Shakespere, 
nevertheless, and Mr. Belasco should give 


her every opportunity to develop and study 
the great réles. I doubt if any of the newer 
aspirants could prove strong enough to rely 
entirely upon starring in Shakespere. Julia 
Marlowe and Sothern form a strong com- 
bination, although she is the real ballast of 
the enterprise, through her earlier and long 
experience. Whoever is to be the Rosalind, 
the Viola or the Katherine of the coming 
years must begin and practice before the 
public, for it takes a long time to learn how 
to play those parts well. There is no reason 
why Blanche Bates should not be the actress 
to win that place. 
PETER. ROBERTSON. 


Juliet Crosby, who is well known to San 
Francisco theater goers by her several years’ 
work at the Alcazar, has been secured by 
the Central theater management as leading 
lady for a limited engagement of eight weeks. 
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S. L. ACKERMAN Genthe, photo 


of the Grand Opera House, 
San Francisco 


Manager 


Miss Crosby will open in “The Holy City” 
January 23d. This will be the first stock 
presentation of this piece on the Pacific coast. 
The play has been starring in the east 
for the past season where it is considered 
the greatest of all biblical dramas. 


William Collier is coming to the Columbia 
theater, San Francisco. for a two-weeks’ engage- 
ment with his latest and greatest success, 
“The Dictator.” This is the Richard Harding 
Davis comedy so well received throughout 
the east during the past season and in which 
Collier has made the hit of his life. Collier 
is to go to London with this play shortly 
after his engagament at the Columbia theater. 


H. W. Bishop, manager of the Majestic 
theater in San Francisco and Ye Liberty 
playhouse in Oakland, has found a way to 
obviate the defects of stock productions by 
organizing two companies of players which 
will alternate at the two houses. This will 
give double the time to prepare each piece 
and a chance to select players suited to the 
parts. Eleanor Gordon, Oza Waldrop, Elsie 
Esmond, J. H. Gilmour, Landers Stevens, 
and Frank MacVicars will play the leading 
parts. 














Books and Writers 


Any review of Gelett Burgess’ latest lucu- 
bration, the “Rubaiyat of Omar Cayenne,” 
must needs be one of copious 
oe quotation. In the realm of 
oS light satire nothing better 
Cayenne,”’ by has been done in England 
Gelett Burgess : Neng: > 
or America in late years. 
Indeed we must go back to Lowell’s “A Fable 
for Critics” to find anything so direct and 
timely. It seems, however, too bad that so 
clever a fling at the foibles of the literati and 
the literary should be in the form of a 
parody which must rob it of some of its 
virtue and effect and practically deprives 
it of its chances for the permanence enjoyed 
by the now classic “Fable.” Parodies do not 
live, as witness the fifty recorded parodies 
of Gray’s Elegy and innumerable clever car- 
icatures in verse by Hood, Calverly, Owen 
Seaman and Barry Pain. 

Parodies are at best mere trifling and too 
easily achieved to be worth an author’s time. 
Yet in its best sense parody may be more 
than merely clever, ingenious and amusing. 
Of these three qualities ingenuity is the 
rarest and the most important. The dupli- 
cation of rhymes of vowel and consonantal 
sounds which slip the casual reader distin- 
guish the work of the literary artist from 
that of the tyro and cheap comedian. In 
these graces Burgess’ “Rubaiyat” is peculiarly 
rich. For example the lines: 


Well let it take them! What have we to do 
With Kaikobad the Great and Kaikhosru? 


are changed to: 


Well let it take them! What are we not through 
With Richard Calmady and Emmy Lou? 


Iram indeed is gone with all his Rose 
And Jamshyd's Sev'n-ring’d Cup where no one 
knows. 


becomes: 


Harum indeed is gone, and Lady Rose 
And Janice Meredith, where no one knows. 





I sometimes think that never blows so red 
The Rose as where some buried Cesar bled, 


is warped into: 


I sometimes think that never Prose is read 
So good as that by Advertising bred. 


These adroit examples of assonance go 
a great way toward making the parody 
the best technically that has been pro- 
duced in recent years. With the exception 
of Tom Hood’s “Cannibal Flea” I can recall 
nothing that surpasses it. But putting aside 
the technical aspects, the dexterous juggling 
of the original rubaiyat broadly considered 
must appeal to every one who knows his 
Omar, and his name is legion, or rather his 
name is cult. Our satiro-parodist strikes the 
reading public very close to home, dealing 
out quips and quizzes without favor or fear. 
He spares not author, publisher, the public 
nor himself. 

On the last and, to him, most interesting 
subject, he says: 


You know my Friends, I’ve done with Purple Cows 

And long to sober Fiction paid my Vows; 
Spontaneous Glee is mighty hard to sell— 

‘T'was Carolyn Wells that shot across my Bows. 


. Ah, but this wholesale Satire, you may say, 


Makes me pretend to be a Critic—Nay! 
Rather be roasted than to. roast, say I; 
And I have been weli roasted, by the way! 


So Heaven seems tame indeed when I behold 

Editions of Five Hundred Thousand sold; 
When Clippings show how Critics scorch me then 

Hell's roasting seems comparatively Cold! 


The significance of the peppery title 
becomes apparent when he addresses himself 
to the public as follows: 


We are no other than a passing Show 

Of clumsy mountebanks that come and go 
To please the General Public; now who gave 

To IT the right to judge, I'd like to know? 


Impotent Writers bound to feed IT'S taste 
For Literature and Poetry debased; 

Hither and thither pandering we strive, 
And one by one our Talents are disgraced. 
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fhe Scribe no question makes of Verse or Prose, 
But what the Editor demands he shows; 

And he who buys three thousand words of Drule, 
He knows what People want—you bet he knows! 


A rubaiy that will stick in the memory 
vhen others are forgotten is this: 
Whether by Century or Doubleday, 
Vhether Macmillan or the Harpers pay, 

The Publisher prints new books each Year ; 
fhe Critics will keep busy anyway! 

Others taken almost at random denote the 
uniform merit of the author’s essay: 


Think in this gaudy monthly magazine, 
Whose covers are Soapette and Breakfastine, 
How Author after Author with his Tale 


fills his fool Pages, and no more is seen. 
And we who now within the Editor's Room 

Make merry while we have our little Boom, 
Ourselves must we give way to next month's 


Set— 
Girls with Three Names, Who 
from Whom! 
Up from the Country 
{ came, and bought a Scribner's yesterday, 
And many a Tale I read and understood, 
But not the master-tale of Kipling’s ‘‘They.” 
Oh, threats of Failure, hopes of Royalties! 
One thing at least I’ve sold—these Parodies ; 
One thing is certain, Satire always sells; 
lhe Roast is read, no matter where it is. 
The “Rubaiyat of Omar Cayenne” seems 
certain of success, for it makes an intimate 
appeal to the innumerable army of Omar- 
enthusiasts with its admirable fooling. It 
would seem almost a pity if it did not reach 
every one of the Khayyamists and turn them 
forthwith into Cayennists. 
PoRTER GARNETT. 
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TO SANTA CLAUS 
From a flashlight photograph by J. W. 
0 


GREETING 
Little 
New York 

“Little Almond Blossoms,” a book of 
Chinese stories for children, by Jessie Juliet 
A Budget of a 7 Jose, ee 
Ciinese Tale 5°14 Teown & Co. of Boston 
for The wk chek ‘ aaa 
Youngsters little stories of Chinese chil- 
dren, father, mother and home, and they 
will survive many a Thanksgiving, Christmas 
and San Nin (New Year). Dealing with 
one of the oldest types of humanity, they 
yet portray much that is new and that will 
win the better minds of Christendom. Sweet- 
ness, sympathy and depths of affection “rise 
from the heart and gather in the eyes” as 
the reader follows the faithful word-pictures 
of the lowly lives of these oriental peasants. 

No child or adult of common culture can 
read with indifference such productions as 
“The Little Highbinder,” “The Moon-Rabbit,” 
“The Little Fisher Maiden” and “How Ah 
Chee Found Santa Claus. The simplicity and 
superior perception of genius are nowhere 
more palpable than in these Chinese stories. 

The great compassion and profound love 
for the women and children of the Chinese, 
that run like a thread of gold through the 
whole fabric of the book, do not blind the 
author to the characteristics of the criminals 
of the race. Nothing is written in malice 


yet there is no extenuation of wrong, 
brutality and vice. The book is faithful 
to nature. It describes not the “Heathen 
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Chinee” but the human Chinese. There is no 
plea for any political economy, no attack 
upon, nor defense of, any industrial system, 
no critique of any theology, no aspersion 
of any race. But here are stories of simple 
joys and sorrows; of-smiles and tears; of 
fatherhood of God and brotherhood of man; 
of the doings of poor and honest folk; of 
the oriental aristocrat, as well; of the dreams 
that, in the mystery of life and love and 
death, become divine; of the ineffable beauty 
of home; of the pathos and glory that halo 
the heads of little children and draw us 
nearer to Deity regardless of race or creed. 
Epwarp E, Cornmran. 


So many books of youthful reminiscences 
and idyls of boyhood are so palpably mere 
glorified dreams, or are at least 


ed Where projected through such a golden 
haze of ideality, as to render 
aimee them of but little worth from 


the standpoint of helpfulness, 
and value as literary records of life’s expe- 
riences. In view of this it is a real pleasure 
to come across such a book as Clarence 8. Dar- 
row’s “Farmington.” The scene is presumably 
the middle west. The boy’s father was a miller, 
and village and country life were the limits 
of his experience. There is the simple nar- 
rative of the simple life of that day; sketches 
of the country school; the church, with its 
hard-faced religionists, lacking nothing but 
religion; the village itself, Farmington, out- 
side which the boy lived, with its blacksmith- 
shop, the wagon-shop, “where they made such 
nice, Jong shavings’; the old shoe-shop 
“where two or three checker-boards were 
constantly in use, especially in the long 
winter evenings,” and where “politics and 
religion were the favorite topics.” Of nutting 
and blackberrying he tells, but with reser- 
vations as to results. Ferman Henry, the 
village carpenter, whose house was _ never 
completed, but who was always on the point 
of going to work on it when any one came 
to get him to do a job, is typical, as are 
also Aunt Mary and Aunt Louisa—the one 
with a house too good to use, and the other 
with a tongue beneath which lay the poison 
of asps—the village curse. The simplicity 
and homelikeness of the life is shown; but 
at the same time the author has not felt 
himself called upon to exclude some of the 
less gracious features of that life. Published 
by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
U. Francis DUFF. 

Well-printed and well-bound cheap books 
of a high class of excellence are certainly 
desirable under all conditions. Howard Wil- 
frid Beil, publisher of the Unit Books, at 
259 Fifth Avenue, New York, has struck upon 
a plan for bringing this about. In publishing 
a book he begins. with a unit of twenty-five 
pages. The price of each set of twenty-five 
pages is two cents. Green cloth binding is 
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twenty cents additional and leather is thirty 
cents, making the average price of a book 
seventy cents in cloth and ninety cents in 
leather. Mr. Bell has just issued in this 
series: Mrs. Trollope’s “Domestic Manners 
of the Americans”; “Trench’s Study of 
Words”; ‘National Documents,” a collection 
of state papers, and “Renan’s Life of Jesus.” 
They are beautiful books, with clear pages 
and handsome binding. Then they are light 
and good to the touch and just the right 
size. Eight books of the series have been 
issued to date. A long list of proposed books 
is announced—just such books as all lovers 
of good reading want. 


The pictures and text in “Bird Center 
Cartoons,” by John T. McCutcheon, are 
intended to chronicle the social happenings 
in a small community. The book, which is 
of large size, contains thirty-three full-page 
drawings and about two hundred smaller 
ones. Mr. McCutcheon knows his people— 
“all good, generous and genuine,” with whom 
“the poor are as welcome as the rich.” Some 
of the events chronicled are “The Fourth 
of July Lawn Fete”; “The Pienie in Horn- 
beck’s Grove”; “The Baby Show”; “The Har- 
vest Home Party,” and “The Surprise Party.” 
While there is a slight vein of satire in this 
work of Mr. MeCutcheon, it is of too mild 
a type to leave any sting. Through the 
holding of the mirror up to nature, we 
are often enabled to discover and correct cer- 
tain weaknesses which, while of themselves 
not coming under the head of reprehensible 
things, are best eliminated. A. C. McClurg 
and Company, Chicago. 


:lsewhere is the picture of a winsome New 
York lassie, showing her affection for Santa 
Claus and her regard for the SUNSET Christ- 
mas poster. J. W. Little is responsible for 
this photographic study, obtained at his home 
on Christmas day. A great many grown-ups 
say nice things about the SuNSET posters. 
As pictures of western life by western artists 
they are unexcelled in the poster art-class. 


Books Received 


“Our Search for the Missing Millions.” by 
One of the Searchers. The South Sea Bubble 
Co.; $1.00. 

“Wylackie Jake of Covelo,” by George S. 
Evans. Hicks-Judd Co., San Francisco. 

“Tlomophonic Vocabulary in Ten Languages,” 
compiled by Charles B. Waite. <A. C. McClurg 
& Co., Chicago; $2.00 net. 

“Helen of Troy, N. Y.,” by Wilfrid S. Jack 
son. John Lane, New York and London; $1.50. 

“Mrs. Maybrick’s Own Story; My Fifteen 
Lost Years,’ by Florence Elizabeth Maybrick. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York and London; 
$1.20 net. 

“The Country Home,” by E. P. 
McClure, I’hillips & Co., New York. 

“The Business Career,’ by Albert Shaw. Paul 
Elder and Company, San Francisco; $1.00. 





Powell. 
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Sunset Rays 


(Conducted by ALFRED 


The Foam on the Top 


Don't snuggle conceit to your bosom, my boy, 
Because you’re on top of the wave, 
or here is a thought that might serve as 
alloy 
To the gold of the credit you crave: 

The best is not always at surface, my son, 
And I think, if to notice you’ll stop, 
You'll observe that the good to the bottom 

may run, 
But the foam always lingers on top. 


| would not discourage your zeal, my dear lad; 
It is best to keep working alway, 

But this funny old world often labels as bad 
The thing that is good in its day. 

In fact, I may say that it classifies wrong 
Some part of the great earthly crop, 

(And I think you will note as you journey 

along 

That the foam often gets to the top. 


We will not mention names if you please, 
my dear youth, 
3ut look on the world as you go. 
See the men whom we place at the summit, 
in truth, 
Then gaze on the mortals below, 
And I give you my word I’ll have nothing 
to teach, 
And this brief little anthem will stop, 
lf you do not agree with the thing that | 
preach, 
That the foam may be found on the top. 


And: WW. 


J. WATERHOUSE) 


My Valentine 


You wish to see my valentine, 
So dainty, pure and sweet. 
Now isn’t it just beautiful, 
So handsome, yet so neat? 
But there is still a sweetness, too, 
That you must read to know, 
It is reflected from the soul, 
Its tenderness to show. 


Can I repeat the sweet, sweet words 
That in it you may read? 
I scarcely like to tell them o’er, 
Just read it, if you need 
To know what my love thinks of me. 
You will his message find 
Within the dainty valentine, 
And it is sweet and kind. 


"Twas such a very dainty way 
To let me see his heart, 
When he himself should timid feel, 
To thus his love impart. 
Now shall I let on that I know, 
Who sent the valentine, 
Or shall I try to make him guess. 
Until his eyes will shine 


With the confession of his heart, 
That he will have to tell? 
For I will naught for granted take, 
And he must speak or—well, 
I guess that we would drift apart, 
And then unhappy be; 
For when heartsCupid once hath chained, 
They never can be free, 

Martha Shepard Lippincott. 
Moorestown, N. J. 
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SUNSET 
The Call of Yosemite 


O ye that, loving me full well, 
Have faltered on my dizzy trails. 
And, looking down, have felt the spell 
That haunts my floods and granite vales— 
O ye who, loving me, have found 
Your pilgrim feet on holy ground, 
And, standing thus, in awe have known 
The voice of God in stream and stone— 
Come forward now, my cause is thine, 
The vandal’s foot is on thy shrine. 


In these deep clefts, so set apart, 

So close to Nature’s throbbing heart 
That puny men bow down in fear, 

In reverent faith that God is near; 
Where beauty clings to glacial walls, 
And echoing crags and waterfalls 

In one sweet song their voices blend,— 
The vandal comes to mar and rend. 


O ye who love me, ye, I hail! 

For lo, the dragon’s slimy trail 

Is on thy altars; unafraid 

The money-changer plies his trade 
Within God’s temple. Can it be 
There is no scourge for such as he? 


From far Sierra’s purple crown 

The arrow-feathered pines look down. 
And solemn voices in the night, 
From misty gorge and ice-bound height 
Are questioning: Must greed and fear 
And sordid barter enter here? 

Wouldst God’s last altar-place profane 
With lust of power and greed of gain? 


O ye that love me, stay the tide 

Of petty strife and foolish pride 

That threatens now my grace to mar; 
Across my portals throw the bar 

To selfishness. With undimmed charms 
Restore me to the Nation’s arms, 

A heritage for all the race; 

And men unborn to this sweet place 
Will come to worship and to know 
How thus ye loved them long ago. 


D. S. Richardson. 





The Ruminations of Rufus 


I may be mistaken, course, but when | 
hear a feller sayin’ things reflectin’ onto 
women I allers think that he must hev 
ben unforchnit in selectin’ his mother. 


et FS 


I admire saints, but I’d ruther live with 
a sinner. This ain’t no reflection on saints; 
the reflection’s on me. 


se st 
It’s all right ter say that man proposes, 
but I know an unmarried woman that says 
he don’t. I’d jedge she’s had a middlin’ 
good deal of ’sperience huntin’ fer him. too. 


MAGAZINE 


My uncle Hiram used ter say that a man 
couldn’t make no mistake ef he kept on 
tryin’, but I dunno. I knew a feller that 
kept on tryin’ to break inter a bank, an’ 
now he’d give consider’ble ef he though 
*twould do any good to try ter bust out 
o” jail. 


ses st 


Education’s good, but it don’t need a co! 
lege diplomer to fit a man ter say kin 
words to the feller that needs ’em. 


ee 


Sometimes boys are like wheat: Valuabl: 
o’ course, but more er less improved by) 


thrashin’. 
et se 


The maxim ’bout makin’ hay while the 
sun shines don’t apply to Californy. You 
can’t expect people to make hay two days 
out o’ three through all the year. The 
grass would likely give out. 

And. WW. 





The Barber Cue,—A Benison 


Shave, shave, shave! 

On my chin and my cheeks; oh see! 
How many and weird and gory 

Are the cuts that appear on me! 


Oh well for the beardless youth, 
Who still has time to be gay! 
Oh well for the whiskered freak, 
That the coy breeze follows all day! 


But I, alas! must go 
To the barber over the hill 

And sigh at the touch of a clammy hand. 
And the sound of a voice never still! 


Shave, shave, shave! 
Oh would that I were free, 
And the tender growth of a day that is dead 
Could never come back to me! 
Louise Culver. 


February 


Mating birds and blooming flowers 
Are not myths in land of ours; 
February’s sun will shine 
Warmly on St. Valentine 
When he keeps his ancient date 
Visiting the Golden State. 
Cupid heeds not lack of clothes 
Where from many an opening rose 
Jostling bees the honey sip, 
Buzzing at each perfumed lip. 
Happy lovers wander far 
Down the paths which blossoms star: 
Overhead the birds decline 
To await Saint Valentine, 
Setting up their households small 
Without staying for his call. 

Mary Vaughan. 
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SUNSET RAYS 


Marge an’ Me 


Marge an’ me is gittin’ old—fac’ we kaint 
gainsay— 

Yet it don’t seem powerful long since our 
weddin’ day; 

Recollec’ the mornin’ well—roun’ ’bout seedin’ 
time— 

Birds a-chirpin’ all the way, like a marrege 
chime, 

All the way—right to the church—back hum 
all the way, 

Marge an’ me a-settin’ close in the old horse 
shay. 

She war purty as a flower—leastways so I 
sw’ar— 

And me, well Marge she kinder ‘lowed that 
I suited her; 

Now we're ag’in, side by side, jes’ I do 
declare 

Like Jock, the old bay horse, an’ Nell—she’s 
tthe sorrel mare. 


Boy an’ gurl is all we had—come to cheer 
the hum— 

Deck come first, an by-an’-by little Jennie 
come ; 

Growed up like two stalks o’ corn, jes’ for 
all the worl’— 

Touzled heads like tosselled ears—purty boy 
an’ gurl. 

A’most think I see ’em now, rompin’ round 
in play, 

Or beggin’ me to h’ist ’em up on the load 
0’ hay; 

"Tended school for quite a while—six mile 
thur an’ back— 

Right acrost the meadow, through the clump 
o’ tamarack, 

We’d see ’em goin’ down the road a-skirtin’ 
on the farm, 

An’ Marge ’d sigh an’ pray the Lord to keep 
’em out o’ harm. 


Never had no series keers—least none to 
’mount t? much— 

Crops, o’ course, *d sometimes fail, 
drou’t perhaps, jes’ such 

Trials as might come to folks a-livin’ like 
as we, 

Mayhap in winter stock ’d freeze, an’ die, or 
else maybe 

The hogs ’d git some blamed disease jes’ 
as the price ’d rise, 

So’s make me hump around a bit, or Marge 
*d conermise— 

Would sorter scrimp on vittles, or give up 
some fancy gown 

She had in mind—fer Marge war great on 
primpin’ goin’ to town; 

But come to think, an’ lookin’ back, we’d never 
really known 

What happy days them used t’ be till they 
war past an’ gone. 


from 
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It ain’t no use to figger out if we’d done 
SG an’ so, 

Things ’d happened different—fer how were 
we to know? 

Never had no notion it ’d turn our Jennie’s 
head 

To have her visit friends in town—however, 
less that’s said 

The best; some thought we should ’ve known, 
but be that as it may, 

When Jen come back she warn’t like the gal 
as went away. 

Never had no words till then—I better say 
no more— 

Jes’ broke our hearts the day we found that 
Jen had left our door. 

“Gone fer good,” her letter said,—I hope it 
warn’t fer bad; 

From then on, Deck war all we had—say, 
how I loved that lad! 


*Stead of son and father, seemed to me Deck 


kinder got 

To be jes’ like a chum o’ mine, fer he had 
read a lot 

*Bout sientifik farmin’ an’ b’ gosh it used 
t’? please 


Both Marge an’ me to hear the boy explainin’ 
his idees. 

Neighbors thought a heap o’ Deck, an’ folks 
7d come an’ say 

That now I had a pardner sure ’d make the 
old farm pay; 

An’ soon the gals got eyein’ Deck—guess he 
might had his pick 

For miles aroun’—no wonder though that 
every one loved Deck; 

No wonder that we found it hard to peace- 
fully abide 

By God’s decree, three y’ar ago, when Deck 
took sick, an’ died. 





* * * 
Jock an’ Nell are goin’ lame—kain’t do 
more ’n jog; 
Poor old Major’s growin’ blind—he war Deck’s 


own dog— 

Everlastin’ on the watch, prickin’ up his 
ears, 

Thinks it’s Deck a-comin’ back every sound 
he hears. 


Mighty lonesome on the farm comin’ on 
toward night— 

Marge an’ me a-settin’ by the flickerin’ fire- 
light— 

Settin’ an’ a-thinkin’, 
an’ dumb, 

Thinkin’ both o’ him ’at’s gone, an’ likewise 
thinkin’ some 

O’ Jennie—hopin’ in our hearts, an’ longin’ 
day by day, 

That she’ll come back to us again, before 
we're called away. 


like folks ’at’s deef 


R. F. Wilson. 
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Get A Grip 


If you fancy your hold on your fortune is 
lost, 
Get a grip; 
If you just missed the buoy some passenger 
tossed, 
Get a grip, 
For you’ll find as you creep through the 
Valley of Care, 
Where the pathway is rough and the fields 
are too bare, 
That the man who hangs on is the man who 
gets there. 
Get a grip. 


There is nothing that’s lost that is hopelessly 
lost. 
Get a grip. 
The prize we may win if we work for the 
cost. 
Get a grip. 
The man who courts failure can 
I know; 
He has but to give up and let the thing go, 
But the fellow who wins must stand to the 


win it, 


blow. 
Get a grip. 
I am preaching this sermon not only for 
you,— 
Get a grip— 
For I need it myself; 1 most certainly do— 
Get a grip. 


But I’ve watched the great game till I know 
how it’s played, 


And the man who wins out is the man 
undismayed 

By the blow that another would lay in the 
shade. 


Get a grip. 
As Ww: 


Cousin Caleb’s Cogitations 


They’s some things we fergit easier’n 
others. F’rinstance, the feller ’at said he 


knew Roosevelt ’ud be ‘lected didn’t say it 
much harder’n the feller ’at said he knew 
‘at Parker’d win out, but he’s mentionin’ 
it a good deal oftener now. 


se Fe 
I’ve noticed ’at the feller ‘at swears off 
the hardest on one New Year’s Day frequen’ly 
has ’casion to swear off fully as hard w’en 
the nex’ one comes round. 


st st 
Human natur’ is human natur’. W’en 
Boggs thought he was "bout to die he said 
he forgive all his en’mies. W’en he got 
well, he licked the dressin’ outer sev’ral of 
"em. 
se SF 
W’en I ain’t under the stress of temptation 
it’s the easiest thing in the worl’ fer me to 
be good. W’en I am, it’s diff’rent. 


MAGAZINE 


Sometimes the c’munity that highly 
respec’s some prom’nent citizen orto have 
a little heart to heart talk with his wife. 


se st 


I don’t say that the Almighty can’t save 
ever’body, but it seems es if His efforts ‘ud 
be more er less wasted in some cases I know. 


FF 


After watchin’ hens, I’ve come to the 
c’nelusion that they’re the foolest creechers 
that exists—’cept some men; of course, 
’ceptin’ some men. 

rT Pf 





Keep A-Singing 


Though the way be rough and long, 
Better keep a-singing; 

Though the shades of trouble throng, 
Keep your tunes a-ringing, 

For there’s one thing we may know: 
Worry’s a deceiver 

Who, in jogging to and fro, 
Always hunts the griever. 





An Optimist’s View 


It’s a pretty good kind of a world, fellers, 
A pretty good world, I say, 

In spite of what people are tellin’ around, 
An’ kickin’ against ev’ry day. 

There’s plenty of sunshine an’ plenty of blue 

Up there in the skies that’s a-shinin’ on you. 

It’s a pretty good kind of a world, ol’ man, 
A pretty good world, I say. 


It’s a pretty good sort of a world, fellers, 
A pretty good world, I say; 

In spite of the cynics and all of the rest 
Who’re throwin’ the rocks in your way. 

She wags right along with a smile and a song, 

In spite of the right an’ in spite of the wrong. 

It’s a pretty good sort of a world, ol’ man. 
A pretty good world, I say. 


It’s a pretty good sort of a world, fellers, 
A pretty good world, I say; 

In spite of the fears an’ in spite of the tears, 
That harass us on the way. 

There’s glory enough in the green of the hills, 

The blossoms that bloom near the moss-covered 

rills. 

It’s a pretty bright sort of a world, ol’ man, 

A pretty good world, I say. 


It’s a pretty good sort of a world, fellers, 
A pretty good world, I say; 
An’ better an’ better it grows, if we speed 
Love’s message along the way. 
An’ brighter an’ brighter it grows all the while, 
If lightened with songs an’ a glad, cheery smile, 
It’s a pretty good sort of a world, ol’ man, 
A pretty good world, I say. 
E. A. Brininstool. 
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COAST LINE AND BAY AT SANTA BARBARA, LOOKING EAST 


TERNAL SPRING abides on this Sunset Shore. The Chill Blast of Winter and the Sirocco of Summer, are alike unknown. 
In this Peaceful Bay all of the Fleets of Earth may Ride in Safety, Unvexed by Storm. Here are found the fruits 
and flowers of every zone. 


Write C. M. GIDNEY, Secretary Chamber of Commerce, Santa Barbara, California, for Pamphiets 








YOU DON’T NEED A GUN J [| 
IF YOU KNOW - 

If you would know how to defend yourself, unarmed, against every form of vicious attack and 
render helpless your assailant with an ease and rapidity which is astonishing—if you would possess 
that physical strength and power of endurance which characterizes the Japanese soldier—you 
must learn Jiu-Jitsu. 

Jiu-Jitsu is the most wonderful system of physical training and self-defense the world 
has ever known. Its practice develops every muscle, every tissue, and streugthens every 
organ of the human body. It makes men “strong as steel,’”? and women the physical equal 
of men of their own age and weight. Asa means of self-defense it is as potent at short range 
as the most deadly weapon. The Science of Jiu-Jitsu includes a thorough knowledge of 
anatomy, and teaches how to produce temporary paralysis by a slight pressure exerted at 
one of the many vulnerable points. When once a person skilledin the art effects one of the 
Jiu-Jitsu “holds,” it is utterly useless for an opponent to offer resistance. It makes no dif- 
ference how unequally matched in point of size or strength the contestants may be, a knowl- 
edge of Jiu-Jitsu will enable a woman to overcome and render powerless the strongest man, 
| 


Jiu-Jitsu Successfully Taught by Mail 


For over 2000 years the principles of Jiu-Jitsu have been religiously guarded. By an Im- 
perial edict the teaching of the system was forbidden outside of Japan. The friendly feeling, 
however, existing between Japan and the United States has been instrumental in releasing 
i from its oath-bound secrecy, and all the secrets of the Japanese National System 
) al Training and Self-defense are now being revealed to the American 
people for the first time by the YABE SCHOOL OF JIU-JITSU, 
at Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Y. K. Yabe, formerly of the Ten-Shin Ryu School of 
Japan, has formulated a correspondence course which contains full instructions 
in Jiu-Jitsu. Itis identical with the course taught in the leading school of Japan. 
























First Lesson Sent Free 


An intensely interesting book which explains the principles of Jiu-Jitsu has 
just been written by Mr. Yabe. As long as the edition lasts, this book, together 
with the first lesson in the art, will be sent free to interested persons, The les- 
son is fully illustrated with full-page half-tone engravings, and shows one of the 
most effective methods known to Jiu-Jitsu for disposing of a dangerous antag- 
onist. If you desire to know more about the closely guarded secrets of this 
marvelous science, you should write to-day for this free book and specimen 
lesson. They will be sent you by return mail, post-paid. Address 


THE YABE SCHOOL OF JIU-JITSU, 
2 S., Realty Building, Rochester, N.Y. 
a |) | a |r | | | — | 
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To The Most 
Dopular Home Cooks 


The makers of Dunham’s Cocoanut are offering $2,000in prizes in a 
great voting contest for the most popular home cooks. Every woman 
cook is invited to enter this most profitable and fascinating contest. It 
is the occasion of a life-time to earn handsome prizes. Many women recog- 
nizing this have begun work in earnest, determined to be successful. But your 
opportunities are just as good, as the voting has barely begun. It costs nothing to 

enter and only requires a little effort to succeed. Read about the 


PRIZES AND CONDITIONS 


To ascertain who are the most popular home cooks, we offer oo cash, in a grand prize 
voting contest, starting immediately and closing October Ist, 190: 

First Prize $500.00; Second Prize $200.00; Third Prize $100.00; Fourth Prize $50.00; Fifth 
Prize $25.00; Twenty Prizes of $10.00 each ; F ifty Prizes of $5.00 each. 

The popularity of the different home cooks will be determined by the total number of 
votes cast for each during the contest. In case two or more candidates receive the same 
number of votes, the prize money will be divided equally between them. Any woman home 
cook may be voted for. 

The voting ballot consists of that part of the wrapper on a package of 


DUNHAM'S COCOANUT 


bearing the Cocoanut cake trade mark. Write the name and address of the woman for 

whom you wish to vote on the back of this part of the wrapper. This is imperative. Bal- 
lots from 5c packages will count as one vote each; 10c packages 2 votes; 20c packages 4 
votes; 40c packages 8 votes. No other kind of ballot willcount. Mail your ballots, , 
postage fully paid. 

In addition to the Grand Prizes $675.00 has been set apart to be given in J7hree 
Special Awards. The amounts in each of these Special Awards will be $225, divided 
into twelve prizes as foliows: First Prize $100; 2nd Prize $50; 3rd Prize $25; 4th 
Prize $10; Eight Prizes of $5.00each. These Special Awards will be given at inter- 
vals during the regular contest, but will in no way interfere with it. The first 

of these will be awarded March 15th, 1905, to the women having the most votes 
to their credit at that time. 



























ENTER NOW 
Be a candidate. Send in your name atonce. Thespecial prizes alone are well worth 
your while. Send us your name and address on a postal and we will mail you circular 
giving prizes and conditions of contest in detail. Address all votes and communica- 
tions to 


DUNHAM'S COCOANUT CONTEST, P. O. Box 1765, New York, N. Y. 
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Shredded Wheat vs. Beef 


The illustration shows the comparative cost of beef and shredded wheat—pound for pound. 
@ This is not the entire lesson—the Michigan State Agricultural College Report upon the com- 
parative nutritive values of various foods shows that ten cents’ worth of 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 


contains 2% times more nutrition than ten cents’ worth of sirloin steak. ‘This is a double 
lesson in economy. Shredded Wheat Biscuit are cheap because they contain this remarkable 
amount of nutrition—every element needed for the perfect sustenance of the human body and in the 
exact proportion required. Shredded Wheat Biscuit may be served in many ways and are partic- 
ularly good with milk, cream, fruits or vegetables. @| Try Triscuit, the Shredded Wheat 
Cracker, delicious with butter, cheese or preserves. Used as bread or toast in its many 
forms. Try Toasted Triscuit and Cheese. @ ‘‘The Vital Question Cook Book,’ free. 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Tavern of Tamalpais Mt. Tamalpais Profile Rock Point Richmond Berkeley Oakland San Francisco Pacific Ocean 
(Elevation 2592 feet) Mt. Diablo Belvedere Double Bow Knot Golden Gate 


Mill Valley and Mt. Tamalpais Scenic Railway 


About two hours’ ride from San Francisco 
Half a mile high 
Overlooking San Francisco Bay and the Golden Gate 








The Grandest Mountain Railway Ride on Earth 


OUER 


“The Crookedest Railroad in the World” 
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Diamond 
Match Company 


CALIFORNIA SUGAR AND WHITE PINE 


LUMBER 


LATH, SHINGLES, 
BOX SHOOKS 


PROMPT DELIVERY 
Prices on Application 


Yards at Stirling City 
and 
CHICO 
CAL. 














P.O. ADDRESS CHICO, CALIFORNIA Hall’s —— Sicilian — Re- 

newer. ways restores color to gray 
OX B LOOD TABLETS hair. The hair grows rapidly, stops 
coming out, does not split at the ends, 
keeps soft and smooth. 





Build up and cure thin blooded, dyspeptic 
and rheumatic men and women. Ox 


BLOOD TABLETS give rosy cheeks, 

strong nerves and robust health to sickly Bg piece and moucinehe, we male 0 = , 
women, weakly girls and puny children. a rich brown or a soft black. R. P. HALL & CO., 
Equal the rich, red blood of the Ox. Send 10 Nashua, N. H 





cents for ten day’s treatment, Full box 50cts. 
Address Dept. I, W.H. HENDERSON DRUG CO., Omaha, Neb. 


THE BRET HARTE COUNTRY 


The places referred to in Bret Harte’s earlier short stories and poems 
are all located in Tuotumne and Cataveras Counties, on the line of the 


SIERRA RAILWAY 


SEND TWO-CENT STAMP FOR BOOKLET DESCRIPTIVE OF THIS TERRITORY 


S. H. SMITH, GEN. PASS. AGENT, 
JAMESTOWN, CALIFORNIA 


SU NSET The leading magazine of California and 
the west. $1 a year—ten cents a copy. 


Published by Passenger Department 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


431 California Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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We Will Buy 


A 50c. Bottle of Liquozone and Give it to You to Try 


We want you to know about Liquozone, and 
the product itself can tell you more than we. So 
we ask you to let us buy you a bottle—a full-size 
bottle—to try. Let it prove that it does what 
medicine cannot do. See what atonicitis. Learn 
that it does kill germs. Then you will use it 
always, as we do, and as millions of others do. 

This offer itself should convince you that 
Liquozone does as we claim. We would certainly 
not buy a bottle and give it to you if there was any 
ioubt of results. You want those results; you 
want to be well and to keep well. And you can’t 
do that—nobody can—without Liquozone. 


We Paid $100,000 


For the American rights to Liquozone. We 
did this after testing the product for two years, 
through physicians and hospitals, after proving in 
thousands of different cases, that Liquozone destroys 
the cause of any germ disease. 

Liquozone has, for more than 20 years, been 
the constant subject of scientific and chemical 
research. It is not made by compounding drugs, 
nor with alcohol. Its virtues are derived solely 
from gas—largely oxygen gas—by a process 
requiring immense apparatus and 14 days’ time. 
The result is a liquid that does what oxygen does. 
It is a nerve food and blood food—the most helpful 
thing in the world to you. Its effects are exhilara- 
ting, vitalizing, purifying. Yet it is a germicide so 
certain that we publish on every bottle an offer of 
$1,000 for a disease germ that it cannot kill. The 
reason is that germs are vegetables; and Liquozone— 
like an excess of oxygen—is deadly to vegetal matter. 

There lies the great value of Liquozone. It 
is the only way known to kill germs in the body 
without killing the tissue, too. Any drug that 
kills germs is a poison, and it cannot be taken 
internally. Every physician knows that medicine 
is almost helpless in any germ disease. 


Germ Diseases 


These are the known germ diseases. All that 
medicine can do for these troubles is to help Nature 
overcome the germs, and such results are indirect 
and uncertain. Liquozone attacks the germs, 
wherever they are. And when the germs which 










cause a disease are destroyed, the disease must end 
and forever. That is inevitable. 


Asthma Hay Fever— Influenza 
Abscess—Anemia Kidney Diseases 
Bronchitis La Grippe 

Blood Poison Leucorrhea 


Liver Troubles 
Malaria— Neuralgia 
Many Heart Troubles 
Piles—Pneumonia 
Pleurisy — Quinsy 
Rheumatism 
Scrofula—Syphilis 


Bright’s Disease 
Bowel Troubles 
Coughs—Colds 
Consumption 
Colic—Croup 
Constipation 
Catarrh—Cancer 
Dysentery— Diarrhea Skin Diseases 
Dandruff—Dropsy Stomach Troubles 
Dyspepsia Throat Troubles 


Eczema—Erysipelas Tuberculosis 
Fevers—Gall Stones Tumors—Ulecers 
Goitre—Gout Varicocele 


Gonorrhea—Gleet Women’s Diseases 


All diseases that begin with fever—all inflammation 
catarrh—all contagious diseases—all the results of impure oF 
poisoned blood. 4 

In nervous debility Liquozone acts as a vitalizer, accom 
plishing what no drugs can do. 


50c. Bottle Free 


If you need Liquozone, and have never tried) 
it, please send us this coupon. We will then mail] 
you an order on a local druggist for a full size bottle,’ 
and we will pay the druggist ourselves forit. Thi 
is our free gift, made to convince you; to show 
you what Liquozone is, and what it can do. In 
justice to yourself, please, accept it to-day, for it} 
places you under no obligation whatever. 

Liquozone costs 5oc. and $1. 





CUT OUT THIS COUPGN | #LE 


for this offer may not appear again. Fillout the blanks | NE 
and mail it to THe Liquozone Company, 458-464 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


My disease is oe ees 
I have never tried Liquozone, but if you will supply [7 Cl 
me a-5oc. bottle free I will take it. 








M 17 Give full address—write plainly. 














Any physician or hospital not yet using Liquozone will be 7 
gladly supplied for a test. 
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COLONIST RATES 
INEFFECT MARCH I© TO MAY 15“ TO CALIFORNIA FROM 
NEW YORK $50.00 CHICAGO Ck Mele) 
BUFFALO 42.50 NEW ORLEANS R{oXere) 
CINCINNATI Sie Role) OMAHA 25.00 


STOP OVER PRIVILEGE AT ALL POINTS IN CALIFORNIAc™ 


For details inquire 
of any agent of the— 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
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CALIFORNIA’S SOCIETY RESORT 


Winter, Summer and All the Year Around 


Only Fifty Minutes’ Ride from San Francisco; nestled in the hills at the 
base of Mt. Tamalpais. Average Winter Temperature 64 degrees 


Table and all Appointments Unexcelled 
Tennis, Golf, Bowling 
Superb Scenery A PERFECT WINTER CLIMATE 
Send for Booklet R. U. HALTON, Proprietor 


—— on —=_» €or 














ESPEY’S FRAGRANT GREAM 


Will relieve and cure chapped hands, lips, rash, sunburn, Ca 
chafed or rough skin from any cause, Prevents tendency Ws manufacture Trigdes,: 
to wrinkles, or ageing of the skin. Keeps the faee and , os es « Sy. y 9 
hands soft, smooth, frm and white. It has no equal. Tricycle Chatrs, Invalids 
Ask for it and take no substitute. : Rolling Chairs and Hos- 


pital Appliances. If you 
require some means of get- 
ting around and have tried 
other. machines «ith only 
indifferent success, send for 
our catalogue and see echat 
me can do for you. 


PacKage of Espey’s Sachet Powder 
Sent FREE on receipt 2c to Pay Postage 
P. B. KEYS, Agt., 111 S, Center Av., Chicago 





LADIES %0,Thousand copying letters, No Mailing to friends 


, t...4 RKET ST, soe 
or furnishing addresses. Particulars stamped envel- me 3 2018 a aeih 
ope. U. S. ADVERTISING CO.. Desk, I. I., Chicago. ioe MA ST. gba: 


The leading magazine of California and the west. $1 a year 
—ten cents a copy. . Published by Passenger Department, 


Southern Pacific, 431 California St., San Francisco, California. 
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“l'm Going to Spend 
the Winter in Cali- 
fornia — Why Don’t 
You Come, Too?” 








At New Year’s day there 
they battle with roses 
instead of snowballs 








You can be happy there every 
minute and out of doors all the 
time—on the beach or among 
the redwood groves of SANTA 
CRUZ; on the golf links at 
HOTEL DEL MONTE by 
the Sea, near old Monterey; 
enjoying the hot baths at PASO 
ROBLES HOT SPRINGS; 
among the orchards around 
HOTEL VENDOME at San 
Jose; under the orange trees at 
Riverside’s NEW GLEN- 
WOOD; at CASA LOMA 
amid the olives and oranges 
of Redlands; among the palms 
at HOTEL GREEN or the 
RAYMOND in Pasadena; on 
the beach at Santa Monica, 
CORONADO, Long Beach or 
Santa Catalina; idling in Los 
Angeles at the ANGELUS or 
VAN NUYS or the new 
LANKERSHIM; resting 
serenely at the POTTER or the 
ARLINGTON in Santa 
Barbara; driving or golfing at 
San Rafael; or luxuriating at 
the PALACE or HOTEL ST. 
FRANCIS in wide-awake 
bustling San Francisco — the 
city incomparable among win- 
ter resorts. 








FOR DETAILS INQUIRE 
OF ANY AGENT 


Southern Pacific 








DEAF PEOPLE NOW 
HEAR WHISPERS 


Wireless Thess. Invented by 
a Kentuckian. 


Invisible, When Worn, but Act Like 
Eye- -Glasses. 


Another Sinboont heard dina. 

He makes the Deaf hear distinctly. 

Hie has invented little wireless telephones, so soft 
in the ears one can't tell they are wearing them. 

And, no one else can tell either, because they are 
out of sight when worn. Wilson's Ear Drums are to 
weak hearing what spectacles are to weak sight. 

Because, they are sound-magnifiers, just as glasses 
are sight-magnifiers. 

They rest the Kar Nerves by taking the strain off 
them—the strain of trying to hear dim sounds. They 
can be put into the ears, or taken out, in a minute, 
just as comfortably as spectacles can be put on anu off. 

And, they can be worn for weeks at a time, because 
they are ventilated, and so soft in the ear holes they 
are not feit even when the head rests on the pillow. 
They also protect any raw inner parts of the ear from 
wind, or cold, dust, or sudden and piercing sounds. 

These little telephones make it as easy for a Deaf 
person to hear weak sounds as spectacles make it easy 
to read fine print. And, the longer one wears them 
the better his hearing grows, because they rest up, 
and strengthen, the ear nerves. To rest a weak ear 
from straining is like resting a strained wrist from 
working. 

Wilson’s Ear Drums rest the Ear Nerves by making 
the sounds louder, so it is easy to understand without 
trying and straining. They make Deaf people cheerful 
and comfortable, because such people can talk with 
their friends without the friends having to shout 
back at them. They can hear without straining. It is 
the straining that puts such a queer, anxious look on 
the face of a deaf person. 

Wilson’s Ear Drums make all the sound strike 
hard on the center of the human ear drum, instead of 
spreading it weakly all over the surface. It thus 
makes the center of the human ear drum vibrate ten 
times as much as if the same sound struck the whole 
drum head. It is this vibration of the ear drum that 
carries sound to the hearing Nerves. When we make 
the drum vibrate ten times as much, we make the 
sound ten times as loud and ten times as easy to 
understand. 

This is why people who had not in years heard a 
clock strike can now hear that same clock tick any- 
where in the room, while wearing Wilson's Ear Drums. 

Deafness, from any cause, ear-ache, buzzing noises 
in the head, raw and running ears, broken ear-drums, 
and other ear troubles, are relieved and cured (even 
after Ear Doctors have given up the cases), by the 
use of these comfortable little ear-resters and sound- 
magnifiers. 

A sensible book, about Deafness, tells how they are 
made, and has printed in it letters from hundreds of 
people who are using them. 

Clergymen, Lawyers, Physicians, Telegraph Oper- 
ators, Trainmen, Workers in Boiler Shops and Foun- 
dries—four hundred people of all ranks who were 
Deaf, tell their experience in this free book. They tell 
how their: hearing was brought back to them almost 
instantly, by the proper use of Wilson's Ear Drums. 

Some of these very people may live near you, and 
be well known to you. What they have to say is 
mighty strong proof. 

This book has been the means of making 326,000 
Deaf people hear again. It will be mailed free to 
you if you merely write a post card for it today. 
Don’t put off getting back your hearing. Write now, 
Ww -~ you think of it. Get the free book of proof. 

rite for it today to the Wilson Ear Drum Co., 
2091. ‘Toda Building, Louisville, Ky. 
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JULIANA DE KOL, PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE FIELD, JANUARY 19, 1904, IN BLUE GRASS AND CLOVER UP TO 
HER HOCKS. THIS COW ATTENDS THE NATIONAL BUTTBRMAKERS’ CONGRESS AT ST. LOUIS 








Write us. Be specific. Tell us just what you wish to do; how much money you desire 
to invest; what climate you prefer. This will enable us to serve you intelligently and give 
value for your money. Your interest is ours. Your “good will’ our best capital. 

We have ten, twenty, forty-acre tracts for intensive farming in fruits, vegetables, vines 
or poultry. We have Dairy Lands that can not be equaled on earth, thirty. miles from San 
Francisco, perpetual green pastures. Free water for irrigation. Two hours by boat and one 
hour by rail to city. 

We have fine Alfalfa Lands for Stock Farms. We have lands for the investor for interest 
that can be rented at $10.00 per acre annually in advance. 

We have large tracts, selected for colonization, convenient for transportation. No alkali. 
No hard-pan. Water for irrigation. Rich soil. Moderate prices. 

Give us a chance to handle your business and you will recommend us to your friends. 
Ten years looking for what you need enables us to give you what you want at minimum cost 


to you. 


avpress: J. P. MASSIE, manacer 


THE STOCKTON COLONIES 


P. O. BOX 2017, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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Special accommodations for Traveling Men. 
ne for Mining Men. 
The only Strictly European ‘Plan Hotel in San 


Francisco. 








Lick House 


G. W. KINGSBURY 
Lessee and Manager 


Corner Sutter and Montgomery Streets a E ’ - te 4 ty 


SAN FRANCISCO, - - CALIFORNIA THE ORICINAL Swiss MIlk- 


CHOCOLATE 


HIGH AS THE ALPS IN QUALITY 


Beware of inferior substitutes, wrapped 
; ‘ : in obvious imitation of the well-known 
The Only Fire Proof Hotel in San Francisco. PETER package. Insist on PETER'’S, 
A Modern Hotel Newly Fitted Throughout. Tice, cree nn ‘ies 
: eRe an “An Ascent of Mon’ ¢,”on request, 
natchygag 9 omy ple LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers, 
. Dept. 11 78 Hudson St., New York. 

































When you serve Caswell’s Teas you get all that 
is good in Teas—Pure, wholesome, healthful. 


CONSULT YOUR DEALER 


GEO. W. CASWELL CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 
TEAS AND COFFEES 


412-414 Sacramento St. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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*) CALIFORNIA WINTER. 
TOURISTS CAN RETURN 
















LOWEST COMBINED 
YELLOWSTONE 
AND COAST RATES 
EVER MADE. 








VIA PORTLAND AND 





THK YELLOWSTONE. 





LEWIS & CUARK Pioneered the trail in 1805, 
the Northern Pacific maintains it in 1905. 


The Commemorative Exposition at Portland, June 1*-Oct.15",with the low Rates 
in effect affords unrivalled opportunity tovisit the Northwest. 
Yellowstone Park Wonderland and Calitornia. 
Going Trip can be made via either Exposition or California 


EXPOSITION will have cream of St. Louis collections, new and original exhibits, devices and entertainments. 





) Reirson cere 
‘2 WONDERLAND \w4 ear oo x 


TS”, 











NAPA COUNTY ¢,saue% 

CALIFORNIA 
Rich soil, beautiful scenery > Unsurpassed climate, pure mountain water. 
road, two lines of steamboats, Forty miles from ‘San Francisco—easy of access. A growing 


section of the State, and the place to make a home. Cheap lands. For particulars write the 
Chamber of Commerce, Napa City, or the Board of Trade, St, Helena, 


Three lines of rail- 
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ON WHICH SIDE 
OF THE DESK ARE 


YOU"? 


The man before the desk works with his hands and is paid for his /ador. 


The man behind the desk works with his head and is paid for his knowledge. It is merely a 
question of KNOWING HOW. 


The first step in ‘knowing how” is simply a matter of cutting out, filling in and mailing us the 
Coupon shown below. 


In return we show you how to improve your position or to secure a more congenial occupation and 
better salary, without loss of time, without neglecting your present work or obligating yourself to 
pay more than you can comfortably afford. 


No text books to buy—no requirements beyond the ability to read and write, and the ambition to 
succeed. 


Thousands of men, and women too, in nearly every trade and profession date the beginning of 
their success to the day they ji//ed in this coupon. Why not you? 


IT COSTS NOTHING TO FIND OUT. 


Cut This Out and receive free—‘‘1001 Stories of Success” and ‘“‘The Story of McHale.” 


Please send me your booklet ‘‘roor Stories of Success,’’ and explain how I can qualify for the position before which I have marked x 





Advertising Writer Architect Elec. Railway Supt. 
Show Card Writer Newspaper Illustrator Elec. Lighting Supt. Foreman Plumber 
Window Trimmer Wall Paper Designer Dynamo Supt. Gas Engineer 
Bookkeeper Civil Service ech. Engineer Stationary Engineer 
Stenographer Chemist — Civil Engineer oe Engineer 
Mech. Draftsman Commercial Law Surveyor Textile Mili Supt. 


Architectural ‘ Electrician Mining Engineer 


Building Contractor 




















Street and No. 





State 
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~ Sold only in 5lb. sealed boxes! __ 


Convenient in form, perfect in quality, brilliant in appearance, no sugar made can equal itin excellence. Every piece 
sparkles like acluster of diamonds,the result ofits perfect crystallization. You will be pleased the moment you open a box 


YOU WILL BE BETTER PLEASED WHEN YOU HAVE TRIED IT IN YOUR TEA, COFFEE, ETC. 


OLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE 


‘DOMINO 
of the manufacturers (HAVEMEYERS & ELDER, New York). 


Remember that each package bears the design of a ‘ 


in 
Sugar 
>, 
Making! 








** MASK ‘‘DOMINO’’ STONES 24 the names 
INSIST UPON HAVING THE GENUINE. 















FOR HENS 


TRADE MARK 


12, 1893, and April 25, 1899. 


FOR LITTLE CHICKS 


REG'STERED 





2 inch Mesh, 1% inch, 1% inch 





4 inch Mesh 


Ask Our Agents in Every Town for 


UNION LOCK 
POULTRY FENCE 


Also Our Farm, Field and 
Hog Fencing 


THE BEST, THEREFORE THE CHEAPEST 





Patronize Home Industry 


Pacific Steel & Wire Company 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
100 Front Street, San Francisco 
Factory, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 








IF YOU CANNOT COME 
TO CALIFORNIA 


We can send California to you. This may 
seem impossible, but it is nevertheless true. 
You can have California’s most beautiful 
flowers, roses and luxuriant Climbing Plants 
growing and blossoming in your own garden, 
by writing for our Illustrated descriptive Cata- 
logue of choice Vegetable and Flower seeds. 

To introduce our seeds we make the fol- 
lowing liberal offer: 50c. worth of choice 
native California Flower seeds mailed for 25c. 

GERMAIN SEED CO. 
326 to 330 S. Main Street Los Angeles, California 














IN 
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Giose SHeet Metat Works 
Tin, Galvanized and Sheet Iron Work 
SKYLIGHTS 
TIN, GALVANIZED IRON and SLATE ROOFS 
LEAKY ROOFS REPAIRED 
1176 MISSION STREET PHONE FOLSOM 2046 





FOR 


Comfort, Pleasure, Health =* Home 
Come to SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


For full particulars and illustrated printed 
matter, enclose five cent stamp to 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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SANTA 
AT HAND 


EL VENDOME... 
EPH T. BROOKS, MANAGE! 
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Erickson & Petterson 
RAILROAD CONTRACTORS 


South San Francisco California 





Sole Patent 
This car is 


Owners of the 
considered by 





Tunnel car 
Experts to be 
Which works on 
Superior to 
the roller 
All Others 
Principle 





STEAM SHOVEL 


Erickson & Petterson completed <ne Chatsworth Park tunnel which was three and a half years 
in building; the most difficult piece of tunnel work constructed on the Pacific Coast. 
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Ag ROBERT SHERER & CO. 


RAILROAD and 
GRADING 
CONTRACTORS 


Estimates given on Railroad Work 
and all classes of Grading 
and Teaming 


Also fully equipped with a 
first-class Steam Shovel Plant 


Office, 101% South Broadway 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Telephones: 


SUNSET, MAIN 2337 
HOME, 1722 








A CALIFORNIA CEMENT 
For ateasincinen BUILDERS 


fox EL Co. 
PORTLAND CEMENT 


WORKS: 


(waa JUNCTION, 






Guaranteed Equal to Any Brand Imported 
or Domestic Cement 


TESTS 
1 DAY, 395 Ibs. 7 DAYS, 751 Ibs. 28 DAYS, 876 Ibs. 


GENERAL SALES AGENTS 


WESTERN FUEL COMPANY 


318 CALIFORNIA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 











LIFE IS SHORT 


RETAIN YOUR YOUTH 


| French Lick 
West Baden Springs 


IN THE HIGHLANDS OF SOUTHERN INDIANA, on THE 





I 
i 
is | 
, | MO N L N R 0 UTE 
Y | | J POLS Yi’ 
he | Rest for the Weary Health for the III Recreation for All 
The remedial properties of the various Springs at these famous resorts are 
to world renowned for chronic ailments of Stomach, Liver, Kidneys and Bowels. 
| You drink the waters—nature doves the rest. 
\ s 
3; Excursion Rates and Good Train Service from All Parts of the Country 
HOTEL RATES range from $8 up to $35 per week, including free use of waters. Accom- 
modations from the ‘plain boarding-house up to the finest apartments and service to be 
} obtained in the best metropolitan hotels. 
Booklets telling all about the waters and giving list of the hotels and 
boarding-houses with their rates sent free. 
CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, ADDRESS FRANK d. REED, 
ars Traffic Manager General Passenger Agent 


MONON ROUTE, CHICAGO 
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$1.00 the year. 


‘*Oh, what is Saxsy’s Macazine?*” said Files-on-Parade; 


** The Macazine that’s Different,”’ 


Send 10c in U.S. 
coin or stamps 


for a sample copy. 


the Color Sergeant said. 


3 months’ trial subscription 
and a thoroughly reliable 
Fountain Pen 35 cents. 


Mercantice Liprary Biva., 


CincinnaTI, Ounlo. 

















Three Great Regions 


OF CALIFORNIA 


Described in detail and 
profusely illustrated by 
THREE NEW BOOKS: 


“SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY” 


96 pages with 98 illustrations 


“SACRAMENTO VALLEY” 


112 pages with 111 illustrations 
” 
“THE COAST COUNTRY 
128 pages with 98 illustrations 
These books are full of interest to the 
tourist and settler, and may be had by 


sending your name and address and a 
two-cent postage stamp to any agent of the 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 








GUAYMAS and 
HERMOSILLO 


on the 


Sunset Route 


Great Winter Resort 
Paradise for Sportsmen 








For beautifully illustrated pamphlet on 
SONORA, THE EMPIRE STATE 
OF THE WEST MEXICAN 
COAST, send ten cents to 


J. A. NAUGLE 
General Passenger Agent, SONORA RAILWAY 


Guaymas - - Mexico 
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Wells Fargo @ Co. Express 








CARRIER BY QUICK DISPATCH, having its Own Through Line to New York, St. Paul, New 
Orleans, City of Mexico, and 4200 Intermediate Offices. Twenty-nine (29) States and Territories and the 
Republic of Mexico are served direct by this Company's lines, while, through responsible connections, all 
points in North America are readily reached. 

MONEY ORDERS issued for any amount, payable at over 30,000 places in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico, afford a very Inexpensive, yet Safe and Practical Method for remitting. 


The Cost —From 3 cts. for $2.50 and under, up to 30 cts. for $100.00 


TRAVELERS’ MONEY ORDERS, payable at par throughout the World, without identification, are 
issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50, $100 and $200. They are absolutely Safe and will save you 


the annoyance and trouble of Identification. 


| 
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IRRIGATION} 
PUMPING 


iS A SUCCESS 
WHEN USING A 





VIA NEW ORLEANS | 
nd WIA OMAHA, 7 } AND P 


SAMSON IRON WORKS 


— 5 ————— iF ; MANUFACTURERS 
PACIFIC COAST AGENCIES AT 3 STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle § 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 











E. C. WILLIAMS, President HENRY TEMPLEMAN, Treasurer 


Mendocino Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Redwood Lumber 


Railroad Ties and Forest Products 
40 California Street, San Francisco 











Mills at Mendocino Telephone Drumm 606 Cargoes Sawn to Order 
ENTS AGENTS 
AUSTRALIAN eraTER LINE ALLIANCE MARINE AND GENERAL 
ASSURANCE CO., LIMITED 


(OF LONDON) 


J. J. MOORE & CO. 
Shipping and General Commission Merchants 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 
418 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


CLIPPER SHIPS 


A. B.C 
SPECIALTIES . CABLE ADDRESS 
LUMBER AND COAL ae ee E WATKIN’S CLIFFMOORE 
SCOTT'S 
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DON’T OVERLOOK 


MENDOCINO COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 


T is not rich in mines or minerals, but its wealth lies in the fertility of its soil, 
its natural grasses, its pure clear water and its mountain streams, its equaple 
and healthful climate, its mineral and medicinal springs, its immense red- 

wood forests, its unlimited opportunities for comfortable homes, its splendid 
stock ranches, its immense product of manufactured lumber, the great product 
and fine quality of its wool, fruit, hops, butter, beef, mutton and pork. 


No drouth; NO IRRIGATION needed; no floods. No malaria. Every creek 
a trout stream; every glen a deer park. 


Life is worth living in Mendocino County; the same latitude as Southern 
Italy—80 miles north of San Francisco. 


There are no boom prices yet, but there will be when its advantages and 
great resources become known. Mendocino, half the size of Massachusetts, 
and but one two-hundredth of its population! 


One hundred miles of sea coast, and transportation by water. Geographical 
center of county—Willit-—seven hours by California Northwestern Railway from 
San Francisco; Ukiah, county seat, only five hours. 


Unimproved lands from three to ten dollars per acre; improved farms and 
homes from five hundred dollars up, according to location and circumstances. 


Plenty of room for thrifty, industrious people and families who value health, 
home and happiness. 


Take an Outing and see for yourself; or get Special Information by 
addressing the 


Mendocino County Board of Trade 
UKIAH, CALIFORNIA 
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VELING BETWEEN THE EAST Ano WEST 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES: 


YOU HAVE THE CHOICE OF ROUTES VIA CHICAGO AND 


EITHER THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL OR LAKE SHORE OR 
VIA ST.LOUIS OR CINCINNATI AND THE BIG FOUR ROUTE 


Nia a rae 


WK VALLE 


YOU CAN STOP AT NIAGARA FALLS WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE, 
YOU CAN THUS PASS THROUGH DETROIT OR CLEVELAND. 

In either case, you ride over the FOUR-TRACK NEW YORK CEN- 
TRAL through the beautiful Mohawk Valley, down the historic Hudson River 
or through the charming Berkshire Hills to New York or Boston. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


CARLTON C. CRANE, Pacific Coast Agent, 637 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 
_ =< 


F. M. BRYON, Southern California Pass. Ag’t, 324 S. Broadway, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
W. C. SEACHREST, North Pacific Coast Agent, 132 Third Street, PORTLAND, OREGON 
or call on any Ticket Agent of the New York Central Lines 
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Contra Costa County, California 


Contra Costa County is in the geographical center of California, within 
fourteen miles, at nearest point, to San Francisco. Has seventy miles of water 
front, nearly all of which is deep water. 


Transportation Facilities 


Has best transportation facilities of any 

point in the world. The main lines of the 

Southern Pacific Railroad and the Atchison, 

fopeka and Santa Fe Railroad Company 

run through the County. The latter has 

its terminus, with large yards and shops, 

at Point Richmond, in this County. The 

Great Western Pacific has made its survey 

through the County and its Surveyors are 

now in the field making surveys for actual 

; work of construction of road. Besides these 

os three main lines, numerous steamers ply 

\ »~ PLACE between the different wharves and numer- 

3 \, ous landings along the shore line and San 
Francisco. 


CLIMATE :—The climate is healthful, 
mild and equable. It is tempered by the 
influence of the Vacific Ocean, the waters 
of the San Pablo, San Francisco and 
Suisun Bays and the San Joaquin River. 
All but the first-named wash the Northern 
and Eastern shore of the County. The 
mean annual temperature is between fifty- 
two and sixty-eight degrees. 


AREA :—The County contains 440,000 acres of land. Four-fifths of this area is under 
cultivation. 


PRODUCTS :—Wheat, hay, barley, oats, fruits in all variety, table grapes, wine grapes, 
garden truck, asparagus, and all kinds of vegetables and berries, oranges, limes, olives, raisins 
and figs, almonds, walnuts and various kinds of dried fruit. 


RAINFALL :—The average rainfall ranges from 18 to 23 inches. Drought never known. 
IRRIGATION :—Irrigation not required. 
SOIL :—Rich, alluvial and very productive. 


EDUCATIONAL :—Contra Costa County has five well-equipped High Schools, sixty Grammar 
Schools and 110 teachers. 


MANUFACTURING :—Cheap factory sites and cheap transportation by water and rail 
to all points of the world have induced many manufacturers to locate along our shore line. 
These inducements, together with low expenses, freedom from labor difficulties, electric power. 
crude oil for fuel (the Standard Oil Company’s pipe line passes through the County within one 
mile of the water front), make Contra Costa County unexcelled as a location for factories. 


LANDS :—Lands for vineyards can be bought at from $50 to $100 per acre. These lands 
will produce from four to ten tons per acre, and the grapes have been selling for the past three 
years at from $20 to $30 per ton. Wheat lands can be bought at from $30 to $100 per acre. 
These lands will produce from 15 to 25 hundredweight of wheat per acre. Vineyards in full 
bearing can be bought at from $200 to $500 per acre, orchards in full bearing at from $150 to 
$250 per acre. 


For data as to cost of living, building, wages or any other information, communicate with 


Contra Costa County Board of Supervisors, Martinez, California 
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‘ARIZONA 8. NEW MEXICO RAILWAY 


Jas.Colquhoun,President. JG Hopkins, 2dVicePresident.  E.Schumann,Superintendent. 
"| AlexVeitch Ist VicePresident. ATThomson,SecyandTres. General Offices-Clifton Arizona. 
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REDUCTION WORKS AT CLIFTON 


HE ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO RAII- 

T WAY connects with the Southern Pacific Com- 

pany lines at Lordsburg, New Mexico, and with 

the El Paso and Southwestern Railway at Hachita, New 

Mexico. It runs a daily passenger service between the points named 

and Clifton, Arizona, the great copper camp. It spans the Gila and San 

Francisco Rivers, and for twenty miles follows the historic canyon of 
the Gila River. 

It carries the traveler from the arid plains into the heart of the 

Peloncillo Mountains, landing him in the oldest and greatest mining 
camp in Arizona. 

The climate of Clifton is perfect during eight months in the year; 
altitude 3,400 feet; population, 5,000; magnificent mountain scenery, traversed 
by mountain railroads; hunting; fishing; hot springs; ample hotel accommo- 
dations. The center of an immense mineral belt that is in its infancy in 
development. Here are great copper smelters and wonderful copper mines. 
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LE WHITE LUMBER COMPANY 


303 California St., San Francisco, California 








REDWOOD LUMBER, RAILROAD TIBS, also OAK 
TAN BARK and its EXTRACT FOR TANNERS (§js*') 


AGENCY FOR ITS 
PURE OAK TANNIN BOILER COMPOUND 
THE AMERICAN OIL & PAINT COMPANY 


19 SPEAR STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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: * 
: 
: SCOTT & VAN ARSDALE | 
* 
: LUMBER COMPANY 
. (INCORPORATED) 
: S. S. JOHNSON, President and General Manager 
+ - : 
: MILLS AT McCLOUD CAPACITY, 90,000,000 FEET PER ANNUM 
< Yards at McCloud, Ash Creek and Upton, California : 
: Main Yard San Francisco, Fifth and Brannan Streets, ~ M. HARRIS, Manager j 
= Main Yard Stockton, Center and Sonora Streets, - M. J. GARDNER, Manager ; 
x WHOLESALE AND RETAIL ; 
Sater sence nee Ro Rated te eae ae RRA te Ree Rae eee eRe seit 











F, E. SCHLAGRTER, President SIMON JENSEN, Secretary 


Steam and Power Pumps ee ee 
OGDEN PACKING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 





For all purposes are manufactured 


in great variety by Wholesale Dealers in Fresh Meats 


680. E. Dow Pumping Engine C0. 364 TWENTY-FOURTH STREET 


OGDEN, UTAH 
179 First Street, San Francisco, California P. 0, BOX 383 
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I, LEVY 


J. Scuwerrzer & Co. 





MRS. D. SCHWEITZER 


Wholesale 


Butchers 


Meat 
Jobbers 


NO RETAILING DONE 


416-418 CLAY STREET and 
413-415 MERCHANT STREET 


Between Sansome and Battery Streets 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE MAIN 368 


Hotel, Restaurant and Shipping Supplies 
a Specialty 


The Fox Typewriter 


+ 
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e PROVED SUPERIORITY ~ 


Do you realize it would be suicidal for 
us to make the broad claims we do for the 
Fox Typewriter unless we could prove 
them point by point in competitive tests with 


all other typewriters. 
75 per cent of our sales have been made 


under these conditions. 


THE REASON WHY 


It is in the mechanical construction pure 
and simple. The Fox is an improved 
machine built on the Only lines that can be 
used Successfully in typewriter construc- 
tion—the lightest touch— unlimited speed— 
tabulator and two color ribbon attachments, 
etc.—in fact the most complete typewriter 


to be had at any price. 
DEALERS WANTED 
There is still some choice territory not 


assigned to agents. Responsible men can 
make arrangements with us. 


Fox Typewriter Co., ita. 
Factory and Executive Office 


822 Front Street, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
PAYOT, UPHAM & CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO REPRESENTATIVES 
204 PINE STREET 








a 
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Twin Falls, Matiliia Hot Springs 








SIM MYERS, Proprietor 


Matilija Hot Springs 


VENTURA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 








Located in Matilija Canyon, on the U. S. Pine Moun- 
tain Reserve, 16 miles from the coast, altitude 1100 feet 


MOST FAMOUS PLEASURE AND HEALTH RESORT 
IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
OPEN WINTER AND SUMMER 
CLIMATE UNEQUALLED 


Regular Post Office, Long Distance Telephone, General Supply 
Store, Electric Lights, Livery and Feed Stable, Cottages, Tents, 
Warm Swimming Plunge, Hot Sulphur Baths, Medicinal Waters 
to Drink, Trout Fishing, Hunting, Grand Mountain Scenery. 


NO FOGS—NO WINDS 


Take Southern Pacific train via Ventura to Nordhoff, thence a 
five mile ride in the old fashioned stage coach 


Rates for Board and Room, $12.00 per week and up 
MATILIJA, CALIFORNIA 


Printed matter at Southern Pacific Information Bureau, 613 Market Street, S. F., or any Southern Pacific Agent 











Jno. J. Cone Robert W. Hunt Jas. C. Halisted 
A. W. Fiero D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


Bureau of Inspection 
Tests and Consultation 


71 Broadway, NEW YORK 
31 Norfolk House, LONDON 
1121 The Rookery, CHICAGO 
Monongahela Bank Building, PITTSBURGH 


INSPECTION OF 


Rails and Fastenings, Cars, Locomo- 
tives, Fipe, etc., Bridges, 
Buildings and other 
Structures 


Chemical and Physical Laboratories 


Reports and Estimates on Properties 
and Processes 


at this paper on which 
SUNSET MAGAZINE is 
printed. It is furnished by 
us. All of the best peri- 
odicals in the State—or nearly all—get 
their paper at our place. All kinds of paper 


and all of the best. 





Bonestell, Richardson & Co., Inc. 


Corner Sansome and Sacramento Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 














Private Exchange 515 


O'BRIEN & SPOTORNO 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


POULTRY AND GAME, BUTTER, 
CHEESE AND EGGS 


Stalls 3,4, 5,6, 37,38 and 39 CALIFORNIA MARKET 
CALIFORNIA STREET ENTRANCE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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PRODUCTS, ETC, 1903 


Lima Beans 39,730 acres, Other Beans 
17,630 acres, Sugar Beets 13,500 acres, Wheat 
21,355 acres, Barley 37,540 acres, Hay 23,600 
acres, Oats and Corn 11,000 acres. 


FRUITS. Trees in- Bearing: Apricots 223,090, Oranges 92,045, 
Lemons 67,511, Walnuts 63,033, Prunes 27,330, Peaches 
6,761, Apples 3,657. 

INCOME for Products: Beans $1,500,000, Sugar Beets $1,000,000, 
Apricots $254,000, Walnuts $400,000, Honey $35,000, 
Other Farm Products $500,000. 


VENTURA COUNTY has an excellent climate, without the 


extremes of either heat or cold. Is situated on the shores of the 

Pacific Ocean, in Southern California; has first-class railroad 

and steamship transportation facilities, and offers unparalleled 

opportunities for the homeseeker. For complete information 
and illustrated reading matter address 

























1. W. STEWART, Sec. Board of Trade, Oxnard 
GEO. A. BARRY, Sec. Board of Trade, Santa Paula, or 
D. J. REESE, Sec. Board of Trade, Ventura, Ventura County, California 
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SACRAMENTO. VALLEY 
CALIFORNIA 












Good land at low prices. 
Values certain to increase rapidly. 

Growing season never ends. 

Alfalfa yields six crops a year. 

California’s great fruit district. 

Ships 80% of fresh deciduous fruits. 

Grows the earliest oranges. 

All grasses, grains, vegetables and fruits grow here. 
Flowers bloom all the year. 

Ripe fruits picked every day. 

A good place to live. 

A good place to make money. 








For full information apply to 


The Sacramento Valley Development Association 


W. A. BEARD, Secretary, 1008 Fourth Street, Sacramento, California. 


Re rrr President H. P. STABLER, Yuba City....... Vice-Pres. for Sutter County 

C. F. DILLMAN, Sacramento Sor bo maine niger R. M. GREEN, Oroville..... svuse Vice-Pres. for Butte County 

MorRIs BROOKE, Sacramento Vice-Pres. for Sacramento County J. W. Keartn, Colusa.......... Vice-Pres. for Colusa County 

J. H. WILLs, Auburn............Vice-Pres. for Placer County W. H. Morrissey, Orland... ... Vice-Pres. for Glenn County 

J. REITH, JR., Woodland..........Vice-Pres. for Yolo County C, F. Foster, Corning........ Vice Pres. for Tehama County 

C. F. AARON, Marysville Vice-Pres. for Yuba County G. M. Carsten, Latrobe . .. Vice-Pres. for El Dorado County 
G. A SCHROTER, Shasta... .. Vice-Pres. for Shasta County 
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BEAUTIFUL, HEALTHFUL, PRODUCTIVE VARIOUS and ABUNDANT in its PRODUCTS 


A Place for Homes and Investment °° ssi%tsrastss 


Splendid Water Supply for Thousands of Acres More of Cultivated Land 


a strawberry center of the State isin Sacramento County, the home of the Tokay grape. Many 
vineyards averaged over $100 per acre clear profit the past season. 

Oranges and oliyes are not excelled in any part of California. 

Over one million (1,000,000) sacks of beans produced in Sacramento County the past season. Potatoes, 
onions, corn, asparagus grown in great quantities and shipped out of the State in car-load lots. 

Cheap water or rail transportation to San Francisco, the greatest market on the Pacific Coast. 

For further information, which will be cheerfully furnished, address 


Immigration Committee of Board of Supervisors, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 





ESTABLISHED 1884 PHONE VALE 1381 LOANS NEGOTIATED 


TWENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN 


Sacramento Valley Lands 


N. K. SPECT & COMPANY 
REAL ESTATE, INSURANCE 


City and Country Inwestnmaents 
Properties to Exchange 


1010 FOURTH STREET SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 














RICE LANDS 


Improved or unimproved farms of all sizes with 
abundant water supply from canals or wells; close 
to railroads and mills. 

Write us for prices, terms and description. 


W. W. DUSON @ BRO. 


CROWLEY LOUISIANA 
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Refrigerating and Ice-Making Machines 


Of Any Desired Capacity 


Eee VULCAN IRON WORKS 


505 MISSION STREET 
Send for Catalogue San Francisco, California 











‘> See 
EARLIEST % Our Alfalfa, Fruit, 
; Vines, Cattle, H 
ORANGE DISTRICT Catalogue ines, Cattle, Hogs 


400 carloads of oranges shipped this 


season from Lindsay, Tulare Co., prior to Before - eee, One pee oe 
Nov. 18th. We are offering excellent banks of the Sacramento River in 40 acre 


You tracts, at average price of $50 an acre, on 


orange land there at $50 to $100 an acre 


on easy terms of payment. Buy 
Send for Catalogue, 


C. M. WOOSTER CO. Land C. M. WOOSTER CO. 
in 23 eo ss 


California 


easy terms. Free water-right for canal 


irrigation. Write for Catalogue. 

















Cuas. D. PrERcE, Pres. W. FRANK P1ERCR, Vice-Pres. 


Riverside Herd of Holsteins 


California's finest. Contains a larger number of cows that 
have qualified for the advanced register than any other herd 
inthe world. Riverside herd is headed by sires of the best 
breeding obtainable. It contains cows with the following 
official seven-day butter records: 


Yrs. Lbs. Ozs. 








Juliana De Kol.......... 2 22 8.9 
Wynetta Princess....... 2 18 7.3 
De Natsey Baker........ 2 17 7.1 
dk OED 2 14 5.3 
Carlotta Royal Pietertje 3d 2 1§ Ig 


88 14.6 Ave. 17.11 oz. 










De Natsey Baker........ 3 22 
Manor De Kol Belle 2d... 3 20 6. 
De Kol Valley Mead..... 3 19 9.9 
Celeste Arcturus......... 3 18 10 
ARTISTIC INTE RIORS Aralia De Kol........... 3 21 6s 
DESIGNED AND DECORATED 102 1.2 Ave. 20.6 oz, 
: : Alcartra Polkadot....... 5 27 2 
From our immense stock of beautiful Wall Papers, Romeo Aaggie Acme... 7 26 11 
the plainest rooms can be made attractive. Our Faforit Tritomia ........ 6 26 9 
stock is the most carefully selected on the Pacific a Maid 2d B...... 4 25 10 
Coast. It comprises Exclusive designs and colorings sai it ircac ae Sakae : = 
} in Domestic and Imported papers. 131 Ave, 26.3 02. 


If your local dealer does not carry the 
Tozer Wall Papers send to us for samples. 


L. Tozer & Son 


762-764 Mission Street 


San Franeisco, California 


If this is the kind you want, let us furnish you with a 
young Sire to head your herd. We havea 
few choice ones on hand for sale. 
Address all communications to 


PIERCE LAND & STOCK CO. 


14 Turk St., San Francisco, California, Tel. South 103 


Riverside Ranch, Rough and Ready Island, near 
Stockton, Tel, Suburban 281, Visitors Weicome 
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PRESTON MILLING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HIGH GRADB FLOUR 


OUR BRANDS: 
“Cache Valley’s Best’’ High Patent 


“Cream of the Valley’ Straight 
Grade 


PRESTON, CACHE VALLEY, IDAHO 


Make 


L000 a year 


Without Speculating 

















EUROPEAN PLAN POPULAR RATES 


Langham Hotel 


In the Heart of the City 
Corner Mason and Ellis Sts., San Francisco 
HARRY R. RAND 























Rand, 
McNally 
& Co., 
Chicago 


THE resources of our engraving, printing and pub- 

lishing plant include the latest time-saving machin- 
ery and automatic devices. We aim todo work quickly 
and to doit well. For nearly 


50 YEARS 
we have been known as one of the largest printers and 
‘ingens in the United States. If you are interested 
n commercial printing, maps, globes, atlases, school 
books, or general trade publications, we invite corre- 
spondence, We regularly handle orders from one 
thousand to five million copies, 


RAND, NCNALLY & Co., CHICAGO 





One of our 15 months old Rubber Trees 














IVE acres of the Ystilja Rubber Plantation 
will produce a net income of $1,500 or 
more per year. Shares can be purchased for 


cash in advance, or on small monthly payments. 
The dividends earned while you are paying for your 
shares will almost equal their cost, and liberal pro- 

’ visions are made for those who cannot keep up the 
small monthly payments. 


Rubber trees grow very rapidly and profits from 


them quickly accumulate into fortunes. 


Write for our latest book about the plantation, 


reports of inspectors, etc., full data regarding the 
growing of rubber, and the cost.and profit of shares, 


CONSERVATIVE RUBBER PRODUCTION CO. 


321 **A” Parrott Building 
San Francisco, California 
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Dairying at Modesto PAYS: 


Greatest Alfalfa District and most complete Irrigation System in the 
State. Prosperity on every hand. e ideal place for a Home. 


DON'T OVERLOOK MODESTO. 


Good land is still cheap. We offer first-class land $27.50 to 
$40 PER ACRE—EASY TERMS. 


White for illustrated folder 


CHAS. F. O'BRIEN & CO. 
30 Montgomery St. San Francisco, California 

















ON ro a rapidly freer al eel in. e 

, | \ ' | \ acturing city of 21 in- S J y ll 
habitants, situated on tide- 

Ss OC K water at the entrance to the ail oaquin a cy 


A fertile land almost as large as the state of Pennsylvania. 
This valley is the granary and most productive section of 


CALIFORNIA 


The Italy of America—the gateway to the Orient. Send four cents in 
postage to the Secretary of the Stockton Chamber of Commerce, Stockton, 
California, and receive by return mail a handsomely illustrated magazine of 
information regarding this favored region. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
sume  Pigneer Varnish Works 


S816 Mission Street 









































SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 
Manufacturers of NOTE 
FINE COACH, RAILWAY AND Southern Pacific Company 
FURNITURE VARNISHES “as. 


BLACKMAN & GRIFFIN 


WHOLESALE 


Grain, Seeds, Produce and Home Manufactured Goods 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: 
2546 AND 2548 WASHINGTON AVENUE OGDEN, UTAH 
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“WATER IS WEALTH” 
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COWS IN CLOVER, MODESTO, STANISLAUS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


The Gateway County of the GREAT SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY, CALIFORNIA, where the land owns 
inalienably the Greatest Irrigation System — Water and Canals—in America. The Mecca of Homeseekers 
10,000 cubic feet z water a second flows over the dam, sufficient irrigation for 260,000 acres. 


STANISLAUS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


us MILES SOUTH OF SAN FRANCISCO 
Citrus and Deciduous Fruits Cereals Dairying 
Address BOARD OF TRADE, MODESTO, for Full Information 











You Travel—or Will 
If not Today, then Tomorrow 


When you contemplate a trip to Texas, Oklahoma, 
Indian Territory, Shreveport, Memphis, Kansas City, St. 
Louis or East, I would like to figure with you. 

There’s quality in railway travel as in everything else. 
The M. K. and T. Ry. has that quality. I want you to 
try it and be convinced. 

Through tourist sleepers for St. Louis, Ft. Worth, 
Dallas and all intermediate points, leave San Francisco, 
Wednesdays at 10:00 a. m.; Los Angeles, Thursdays at 
12:10 p.m. Write me for rates and information. 


JOS. McILROY 





esamcacn ens Pacific Coast Passenger Agent 
if aly Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway System 
53 Crocker Building San Francisco, California 
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San Jose and Santa Clara Valley 
CALIFORNIA 
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AN ARTESIAN WELL OF THE SANTA CLARA VALLEY A. P. Hill, photo 


HY not come to a section of California which has a naturally fertile soil, splendid climate, 

best of possible educational and social advantages? 

Why not raise apples at a net profit of from $200 to $1,000 per acre, according to 
age of the trees, and while the trees are coming into bearing raise onions at 60c. per sack, aver- 
aging 200 sacks and upwards per acre? Or vegetables? Or alfalfa on lands where you can have 
an artesian well flowing an abundant stream of water eternally? We have such lands at from 
$125 to $250 per acre. We have artesian wells which for 30 years have flowed constantly 
without any diminution in the supply. 

Our great seedmen will contract for all the onions you can raise, furnish the seed, and pay you 
6o0c. a sack. 400 sacks to the acre is not uncommon, 200 sacks a common yield. Come and 
buy land and live where you can enjoy climate and make a GOOD LIVING at the same time. 


Send 2c. Stamp for Our Booklet. 


SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
SAN JOSE (HOSAY), CALIFORNIA. 
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SAN JOSE 
The Santa Clara Valley 
HOMES FOR SALE 


The Cream of California. Choice Suburban Homes. 

An Improved Locality. Productive Property. Suburban 

Electric Car Service. Good Roads. Splendid Schools. 

Good Water. Most Moderate Climate Both Winter 

and Summer. Abundant Railway Service. 
Cheap Commutation Rates. 


JAMES A. CLAYTON & GO. 
Real Estate Agents 
34 WEST SANTA CLARA ST., SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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WEST COAST WIRE AND IRON WORKS 


19 FREMONT ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION 
















THE ONLY 
Medicinal Preparation 


THAT 


Creates a 


For Sale by all Druggists 
50c A JAR 


e Sample free if you mention 
4 this magazine € 


ANITA CREAM ~ 
& TOILET CO. 


Los ANG2LES, CALIFORNIA 














FROM SANTA CLARA 
AND SAN JOSE TO 


ALUM ROCK PARK 
AND RESERVATION 


lying on the eastern edge of Santa Clara Valley. At the terminus is found a variety of remark- 
able mineral springs, including hot and cold sulphur, soda, magnesia, arsenic, iron and other 


combinations unequalled for their beneficial pro 
and tub baths, and the largest public minera 
sulphur water and covered with an immense glass roof. 


park and on the line of the electric road an 


erties. There are private sulphur, turkish, plunge 
swimming bath in America, containing natural 
The scenery is unsurpassed both in the 
its proximity to San Francisco and other central 


California towns makes it possible to visit this attractive resort and return the same day. 


Send for booklet. 
H. CENTER, Mgr. 


First and Santa Clara Sts., SAN JOSE 
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Van Nuys Broadway Hotel 


416 South Broadway 


LOS ANGELES 





Best American Plan Hotel on the Coast 


RATES: 


American plan, $2.50 to $4.00 per day 
European plan, $1.00 to $4.00 per day 





Ideal location for both the business man 
and the tourist. + eS 


Los Angeles, California 


























KELSO 


The Kelso <«*lock-set’’ is a real 
Dispenses with acro- 
batic work by the switchman. 
Equally positive *«*lock-to-the- 
Meets fully ALL 
the requirements of the Safety 
Appliance Law and of the Rules 
of the M. C. B. Association 


Manufactured Exclusively by 


McConway & Torley Co, 


Pacific Coast Representatives 
McMULLIN & EYRE 
. 124 Sansome Street, San Francisco 


LACY 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Steel Oil Tanks 


WATER PIPE AND WELL CASING 





OIL STILLS, CYANIDE TANKS 
AND GENERAL SHEET AND 
PLATE STEEL WORK 

IRRIGATION SUPPLIES 








P. 0. Box 565, Station C 





PY 


Works: Corner North Main and Date Streets 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Office: 334 North Main Street, Baker Block 


LOS ANGELES 


CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE MAIN 196 








<< 
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E PRODUCTS of Yolo County comprise wheat, corn, alfalfa, all the fruits and esata dedi, tie, 
TH pears, prunes, oranges, lemons, limes, figs, pomegranates, dates ‘grapes an wine and raisin), olives, 
almonds, English walnuts and berries of all kinds. 
TOPOGRAPHY Probably four fifths of Aa area is level, but the western portion breaks into hills with canyons and ssitoys of 
considerable extent, chief of which is Capay Valley, noted as one of the earliest fruit sections of the State. 
IRRIGATION The irrigation system is being extensively enlarged upon, and when cee emenee will 
easily cover an area of over 100,000 acres of the richest land in the State 
CLIMATIC CONDITION As regards climate Yolo County is particularly favored. The average winter temperature is 
lONS 48.8 degrees; the enone summer temperature is 77.7 degrees; the average annual temperature is 
often entirely free from frost, while other seasons show a temperature as low as 20 degrees above zero. 
This, bowever, Ly capone and ides no eee a as it comes at a time when all fruits, including oranges, have been gathered. 
WOODLAND The county seat isa beautiful pro F power city of 3500 population, owns its own water 
works, hasa gas, electric — and power system, four banks, two daily and three 
weekly newspapers. For further inf d with 


The Board of Supervisors or the Sento ‘of Commerce, Woodland, Yole County, Callfornia y 
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MANAGERS WANTED 








The Pacific Monthly wants a reliable, energetic man or 
woman in each state in the Union to act as manager. 


None but those who can give high-class references need 
: apply. 
None but those who are willing to work hard need apply. 


For the nght man or woman the proposition is a very 
exceptional one. 


White for full particulars today. 


THE PACIFIC MONTHLY 
; PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Why Not Visit New Orleans 


During the Carnival Season? 








THE REVELRY ENDS 
ON MARCH 7th 


MARDI GRAS 





GLIMPSE OF THE PARADE ON CANAL STREET 


Unique among Festivals is this Mardi Gras celebration at New Orleans. It 
includes the Knights of Momus Pageant, March 2nd, and the Arrival of Rex. 
and the Mystic Krewe of Proteus Parade and Ball, March 6th, with accom- 
panying revels. 








SPECIAL ROUND TRIP RATES FROM ALL POINTS 


For Full Details Inquire of any Agent of the 


Southern Pacific Company 
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CAMERA 
CRAFT 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MONTHLY 


The Subscription Rate is Only 
$1.00 per Year 


Camera Craft Publishing Co. 


114 GEARY STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 














PORTABLE GARAGE 








This building No. 45, is 12 ft. 454 in. wide by 15 ft. 454 in, long, the 
walls are 8 ft. high, the doors are 8 ft. wide by 8 ft. high, doors can 
be made larger or smaller, Floors are made suitable to weight of 
machine. Weight of building when packed for shipment 4,000 Ibs. 
These buildings are adapted to most any use, are made suit- 
able for cold or warm climates, are constructed entirely of 
wood and are built strictly upon honor. Every factor of strength 
and durability has been provided for. Any one can set them up 
in a remarkably short time, the parts pack closely for shipment 
and are easily handled, Send for prices and catalogue which 
will show many sizes now in use, 
Burnham - Standeford Company 
MANUFACTURERS 
Washington, 1st and 2nd Sts., Oakland, California 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, 106-108 JESSIE STREET 














FRESNO, The Practical 














When ordinary people desire a home, they look for a 
location where the conditions of life are pleasant and 
profitable. Only millionaires can afford the luxury of 
a costly place, where more money is required to keep 
it up than it produces. Conditions in Fresno are 
alike good for rich and poor. Weather conditions 
are favorable, irrigation is cheap and land rich and 
productive. Fresno’s exports last year exceeded 
16,000,000 Dollars. The third greatest of 
any County in the State. Isn’t that an object lesson 
for the homeseeker ? 

Investigate Fresno County; it will pay you. Write for 
pamphlet and any other information to the Secretary. 


FRESNO COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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Lean TT ars ail es 
Overland 


Birrivicye 


The fastest, most complete and 

best equipped solid through transconti- 
nental train, via the most direct route, less than 
threedays San Francisco and PortlandtoChicago, 


over the only double-track railway between the 
Missouri River and Chicago. 


All the provis- 
ions for comfort and luxury known to modern 
travel are included in its equipment. 


The Best of Everything. 
Three trains daily to Chicago, and two to St. Paul, 


Minneapolis and Duluth from Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco and other California points, via the 


Southern Pacific, Union Pacific 
Chicago & North-Western Rys. 


Round-trip tourist tickets at reduced rates on sale daily. 
For tickets, sleeping car reservations and full information apply to 
Southern Pacific agents or address 

R. R. RITCHIE, 
Gen’! Agent Pacific Coast, 
617 Market Street, 


W. D. CAMPBELL, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


A. G. BARKER, 
Gen’! Agent, Gen’! Agent, 
247 South Spring Street, 163 Third Street, 
LOS ANCELES. PORTLAND, ORE. 
Chicago & North-Western Railway 
OL109 
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Baldwin Locomotive Works 








sarkew? LOCOMOTIVES | .exasicx 


Mine, Furnace and Industrial Locomotives. Electric Locomotives with Westinghouse Motors and Electric Trucks. 
Grand Prize and Gold Medals Awarded by the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS @ CO. 


Code Address “Baldwin” Philadelphia PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S. A. 











THE MANAGEMENT OF 


The 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 


BEGS TO ANNOUNCE TO PATRONS AND FRIENDS 
THE REMOVAL (JANUARY Isr, 1905) OF ITS 


PACIFIC COAST HEAD OFFICE 


From the Hayward Building to the 


WeELLs Farco BUILDING 


Second and Mission Streets San Francisco 
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Hotel Del Monte 


By the Sea—Near Old Monterey 


eh, 
EY gg 
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All out-door sports—golf, tennis, surt 
and pool bathing; glass bottom boats. 
Full eighteen hole golf course—the 
best in the world. Oiled roads for 
auto rides. Old Monterey with its 
historic adobes; The Presidio with 
its attractive military features; Pacific Grove with its shells and its cypresses, 
and Carmel bay with its Mission and its sandy beach are all close by. Special 
terms for families. Delightful out of doors every day in the year. 


Address GEO. P. SNELL 


Manager Hotel Del Monte 
DEL MONTE, CALIFORNIA 





ON THE GOLF LINKS AT DEL MONTE 
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NEVILLE & CO. Bags and Bagging 


Menufacturors and Dealers 





TENTS, AWNINGS, COVERS 
Cotton Duck and Sheetings, Twines, Nets 
and Hammocks, Water Proof Goods, GOLD 
MEDAL, CAMP FURNITURE 


27 to 33 California Street SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











INMAN, POULSEN & CO. 


Oregon Pine Lumber 
Car and Cargo Shippers 








ey ign gine PORTLAND, OREGON 











BRASS AND BELL FOUNDRY GO TO 


W. T. GARRATT & CO. oat 
Occidental Hotel 





Manufaeturers and Dealers in 


BRASS AND SAN FRANCISCO 
IRON GOODS 
Centrally located and con- 
For WATER, STEAM and GAS venient to all Business 
Houses, Theaters, and 
PUMPS OF ALL other Places of Amusement 
DESCRIPTIONS 


Modern Homelike 


American and European Plan 


138 to 142 FREMONT STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Catalogue Mailed upon Application GEO. WARREN HOOPER, PROPRIETOR 
— 
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LAK E COUNTY has proven to be the Mecca of 
thousands seeking for lost health. 

Lake County is about 1500 feet above sea level, is 
free from fogs and cold winds. 

Lake County has sufficient rainfall to insure large 
crops of fruit and grain without irrigation. Crop failure 
is unknown in the coun 

Lake County’s beauti ul lakes have a hundred miles 
of —— line, affording building locations for hundreds 
of homes. 

Lake County is the place to get a home for a small 
amount of money. 

Lake County contains more mineral springs than the 
whole of Europe. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE TO 


THOMAS PATTEN, Lakeport, California, or to J. LAUGHLIN, 
Secretary of the Board of Trade renter ene G. W. 
KEMP, Middletown, California; J. M MSON, Lower Lake, p 
California or C. W. PHILLIPS, Mother ig California. % 











We will send FREE LITERATURE and tell you all about Lake County 
THE MAY LAND AND INVESTMENT (CO., LAKEPORT, CALIFORNIA 

















INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORPORATION 


ONE WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


CAPITAL PAID IN - - - $3,947,200.00 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS - - . . 3,947,200.00 
WASHINGTON PANAMA Kose SHANGHAI HONG KONG 
BRANCHES< SAN FRANCISCO LONDON MANILA BOMBAY SINGAPORE 
City OF Mexico YOKOHAMA CEBU CALCUTTA CANION 


Fiscal Agents for the United States in China, the Philippine Islands and the Republic of Panama. General Banking 
Business Transacted. Accounts of Corpurations, Firms and Individuals Solicited. Foreign and Domestic Exchange Bought 
and Sold. Travelers’ and Commercial Letters of Credit Granted, available in any Part of the World. Interest Bearing Cer- 
tificates of Deposit Issued for Fixed Periods. Interest Allowed to Banks on Current Daily Balances. Special Rates Given to 
Banks Drawing Direct on Our Branches and Agents Throughout the World. 

CORRESPUNDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. Correspondence Invited. 


SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH CORNER SANSOME AND BUSH STREETS WILLIAM H. HIGH, MANAGER 














About 110 acres of deep alluvial soil; fourteen 


HBRE°? Ss YOUR artesian wells, twelve-room dwelling house, _ five 


cottages and several outbuildings. Just the place for 
Seep Ratsine, for Topacco, or for ALFALFA and 


CHANCE TO BUY A DAIRYING. A DELIGHTFUL CLIMATE THE YEAR 


Arounb. Abundance of fruit; also timber for fuel. 
Rural delivery; within 100 miles of San Francisco; in 


FERTILE FARM IN the heart of the famous Santa Clara Valley. A thrifty 


man can MAKE A ForTUNE on a farm like this. It is 
for sale, cheap. 


Cc A LIF O RNI A For details address 


C.S. AIKEN, care Bohemian Club, San Francisco,California 
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HONOLULU, JAPAN, 
CHINA, PHILIPPINES, 
INDIA, AUSTRALIA 


By the steamers of the 


PACIFIC MAIL 
OCCIDENTAL =: ORIENTAL 


and 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA 
STEAMSHIP COMPANIES 


FLEET 


Mongolia (twin screw) 14,000 tons 
Manchuria (twin screw) 14,000 tons 
Korea (twin screw) 12,000 tons 
Siberia (twin screw) 12,000 tons 
China 5.100 tons 


Doric 4700 tons 
Coptic 4,500 tons 
Gaelic 4,300 tons 


America Maru (twin screw) 6,000 tons 
Hiong Kong Maru (twin screw) 6.000 tons 
Nippon Maru (twin screw) 6,000tons 





‘If you've “eara the East 
a-callin’, why 
You won’t “eed nothin’ else.”’ 
— Kipling. 


General Office 421 Market Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO CAL. 


New York Office: L. H. NUTTING, Gen’! Eastern Pass. Agt., 349 Broadway 
Chicago Office: W. G. NEIMYER, Gen’l Western Agt., 193 Clark Street 
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Burbank’s Crimson Winter Rhubarb 







CATALOGUE CONTAINING DESCRip. 
TION OF THIS NEW VEGETABLE 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


TRUMBULL & BEEBE 


SEEDSMEN AND NURSERYMEN 


419-421 SANSOME STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








Pacific Coast, 
Advertising 


THE BUSINESS MAN’O 
MONTHLY MAG@AZING 


Full of Coast Ad News and 
Articles by Business Men 


Annual Subscription $2 


FREE 


Subscribe now, send this ad, 
and receive free a 


Whitlock Memo Book 
50 pages, 4x6}¢ inches, leather cover, 
leather ed. Remove leaves at 
pleasure. Retails at $1.00. 

Pacific Coast Advertising 
223 W. 2nd 8t., Los Angeles, Cal, 





















Galena-Signal 
Oil Company 


FRANKLIN, Pa. U. S. A. 











Leading Railway Lubricat- 
ing Oil Works of America 


GALENA COACH, ENGINE 
AND CAR OILS, AND 
SIBLEY’S PERFECTION 
VALVE AND SIGNAL OILS, 
ARE STANDARD THE 
WORLD OVER 





CHARLES MILLER, President 









_AcoPy or Vicks 1905 
: Gardena Floral Guide : 
Mailed FREE onRegquest - 


i JAMES VICKS SONS.303 MAINST..ROCHESTERNY. ~ 
sree =< — 














ING HAIR 
DNESS'S3 


v map 
There is but one way to tell the reason of baldness and falling hair, 


and that is by a microscopic examination of the hair itself. The | 


parsicaiay disease with which your scalp is afflicted must be known 
vefore it can be intelligently treated. The use of dandruff cures 
and hair tonics, without knowing the specific cause of your disease, 
is like taking medicine without knowing what you are trying to 
cure, Send a few fallen hairs from ro. combings, to Prof.J.H, 
Austin, the celebrated Bacteriologist,who will send you absolutely 
free a diagnosis of your case, a booklet on care of the hairand scaip, 
and a sample box of the remedy which he will prepare specially for 





ou. Enclose 2c postage and write to-day. 
PROF. J. H. AUSTIN, 345 McVicker’s Bldg., Chicago, IL 





SUNSET PRESS 


PHOTOGRAPHING, DESIGNING, ENGRAVING 
PRINTING, ADVERTISING ano PUBLISHING 


MARKET and TENTH STS. 
PHONE, PRIVATE EXCHANGE 678 











John Kitchen Jr. 


JOHN KITCHEN JR. CO. ic. A. Stent 


PRINTING, LITHOGRAPHING, BOOK BINDING 
BLANK BOOKS AND PAPER RULING 


510-516 Commercial Street Telephone Bush 439 
Bet. Sansome & Montgomery, 2 Floors San Francisco 





STAM MER ? 


We are cured; let uscure you. No Time-Beating. The 
Beience of Speech for Stammerers, Free Tuition Offer. 
Book B, Free. 
8t., Los Angeles, California. 
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San Francisco, California 


Natural Speech Academy, 1028 East 28th © 
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That’s what users say about the great 


PRAIRIE STATE 


Incubators and Brooders 
Our illustrated catalog tells why 


they are best. It’s free. Write. 
Prairie State Incubator Co., 
Box 461, Homer City, Pa. 








WE MAKE THE BEST 


IHICKORY HANDLES 


FOR RAILROAD WORK 


Central Manufacturing Co. 
107-9 Lydia Avenue KANSAS CITY, MO. 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 





J. P. O’NEILL 


Dealer in Stone, Cement, Asphaltum, Pitch and Tar 


i Contractor and Builder of Sewers, Street Paving 


STONE, CEMENT, ASPHALTUM, AND TAR WALKS 
Gravel, Asphaltum and Pitch Roofing 
All Work Guaranteed OGDEN, UTAH 








and Eastern 
Railroad is 





under construction 
from lone to the 
mines of the Mother 


Lode in Amador 
County and will be 


ready for 


business 


about January Ist, 


1905. 











SIERRA LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LUMBER, DOORS 
WINDOWS, BLINDS, ETC. 


FRUIT BOXES AND DRYING TRAYS 
SPECIALTY: SUGAR PINE LUMBER 


Saw Mills at Lyonsville and West Branch 

Door Factory, Box Factory and Planing Mill 
at Red Bluff 

Box Factory and Planing Mill at Chico 


YARDS: 
RED BLUFF ) MAXWELL, Colusa Co. 
CORNING jf fehama Co. = yy ) 
ORLAND, Glenn Co. BIGGS Butte Co. 
WOODLAND, Yolo Co. GRIDLEY | 
YUBA CITY, Sutter Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO: Cor. Fourth and Channel Sts. 














CALIFORNIA 


Tent-life, the ideal Open Air Cure of Affections of Lung 
and Throat and Asthma. Superb location 1800 feet high, 
overlooking Pasadena and Los Angeles. Modern Conven- 
iences. Best Nursing. Excellent Table. Booklet free. 


Esperanza Sanatorium, Altadena, California 








THIS MA 


with $1,500 sup- 
plied by farm- 
ers, Women, 


hysicians, clerks, clergymen, etc., in Bel- 
‘ast, Maine, in an honest, profitable business, 


earned and paid them 


through Belfast Nat'l 


Bank $330,000,00 in cash in 18 months. 


Every $1 Earned $220.00 


This is HISTORY 
proved by all the ref- 
erences you want. This 
man is our Manager. 
History is repeating 
itself. Ours is a great 
co-operative business. 
We have 4,000 share- 
holders now. We want 


{a few more at once. 


E. F. Hanson, ex-Mayor 
of Belfast, Maine. 


Want their influence. 


The whole story in our 
24-page book, 


**A Guide 
to Full Pockets.” 


It's FREE. We pay 
the postage. Youcan 
invest $1 or $100. No 
risk, no chance for 
loss. Business growing 
fast. REMEMBER, ALL 
THE PROOF YOU WANT. 
No get-rich-quick 
scheme. JUST A GREAT 
PROFIT-MAKING BUSI- 
NESS MANAGED BY A 
MAN WHO KNOWS HOW 
TO MAKE IT PAY. IN- 
VESTIGATE. 


This is your opportunity—don’t miss it. 


Time limited. 


A -148 W. Madison St., 
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Address the NUTRIOLA CO., 


Chicago, Ill. 














The most pathetic figure in the criminal and 
political history of our times 


ALEB POWE 


Arrested five years ago charged with the mur. 
der of Senator Gasket ok Kentucky, con- 
victed, sentenced to be hanged, now in the 
Louisville jail awaiting a new trial, tells 


HIS OWN STORY 


The conditions existing before the tragedy. 
Where he himself was when Goebel was shot. 
How the web tightened about him. Why hetried 
to escape: “The strongest card play ed by the 
prosecution.’’ His arrest, imprisonment, etc. 


The chief actor in the great Kentucky 
tragedy writes his story exclusively for 


THE READER 
MAGAZINE 


FEBRUARY NUMBER 
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IWHEN YOU GO EAST 


You should arrange your trip 

so as to visit NIAGARA by 

the way, by booking from 
Chicago via 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL 


“THE NIAGARA FALLS ROUTE” 



















ames TALCUM ‘ 
Se '‘Beautifies and pine oe the 
«ec eae on. A positive relief for chapped 
chafing and all skin affiictions 
ennen’s face on every box. Be sure that 
hou get th original. Sold everywhere, ot 
by mail 25 cents. Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newerk, W. J. 


“et Mernnen's Violet Talcum to2.* 





















Four fine through trains daily 
to New York and Boston 


SEND FOR A FOLDER 
0. W. RUGGLES, G. P. & T. A., Chicago 


CARLTON C. CRANE, Pac. Coast Agt., San Francisco 
F. M. BYRON, South’n California Pass. Agt., Los Angeles 























OFFERS to the homeseeker ideal 


e e 
oye na for the Business man, 
s Farmer, Stock raiser Dairyman, 


9 Lumberman, Miner, etc., its resources 
being unlimited. 








the county seat, is a city of 2,500 population. It has two Grammar Schools and 


Madera one High School; Court House built at a cost of $150,000 trom granite out of a 


Madera County quarry. The San Francisco Postoffice is built of this granite. 


for Alfalfa, the Grape, and all kinds of fruits and cereals, with irrigation, can be 
Land had at very low figures and easy terms. For particulars, write to the Board of Trade, 

Madera, Madera County, California, or to any of the following members of the Board 
of Supervisors :—S. SLEDGE, Madera; D. B. FOWLER, Madera; F. D. BROWN, Berenda ; 
GEO. TEAFORD, Fresno Flats; W. A. ELLIS, North Fork, Madera County, California. 
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Cc. H. BUNKER, FRANKLIN H. HEAD, 


President Vice-President 
A. A. SMITH, H. G. B. ALEXANDER, 
Secretary 2nd V. P. and Gen’! Mgr. 


CONTINENTAL 

CASUALTY 

COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


CAPITAL STOCK, $300,000 


GOOD CONTRACTS IN GOOD TERRITORY 
TO GOOD MEN 


WRITES ALL FORMS OF 


Personal Accident and Health Insurance 


More than Four Million 
Dollars paid to Policy Holders 


W. H. BETTS, Resident Manager 


Mutual Savings Bank Building San Francisco 























THE LEXINGTON 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


The electric cars from the Arcade 
depot pass the door 


Newest European Hotel, centrally located, with 
First-class Cafe in Connection. 
ROOMS $1.00 PER DAY AND UP 
Nearly one hundred rooms connected with baths 
THE AMES HOTEL CO. 














CaABLF ADDRESS ‘‘WILYON”’ 


THE WILSON-LYON CONSTRUCTION CO. 


BUILDINGS, BRIDGES, RAILWAYS 


PRODUCERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
GRANITE 
SANDSTONE 
VITRIFIED PAVING BRICK 
BUILDING BRICK 


AGENTS AND DEALERS IN 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 


STEEL RAILS AND RAILWAY 
EQUIPMENT 


OFFICE, 220 MARKET STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO - 


GRANITE QUARRIES 


SAND STONE QUARRIES 


FACTORIES AND YARD 


TELEPHONE BUSH 271 


WORKS 
RAYMOND, MADERA CO. 
FRANKLIN, CONTRA COSTA CoO. 


RICHMOND, CONTRA COSTA CoO. 


' CALIFORNIA 
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The kind of clothes we all like to wear. 
Good clothes at prices we can afford to pay. 
Anybody can make cheap clothes. 

Many can make good clothes, “‘if you don’t 
limit the price.’’ 

The majority of high priced clothes are high 
priced on account of the poor facilities of 
the man who makes them. Consequently 
the value is not in them. 


Modern workshops and a large volume of 
business enable us, for $20.00 to $35.00, to 
make to measure the kind of suits or over- 
coats we all like to wear. 


We have a man in your town to take your 
measure. Write for his name and address and 
we will do the rest. 


Ed. V. Price & Company, 
Merchant Tailors, Chicago, Ill. 
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| Y Trough. n Service 
St Lous ant Feast 


Via the 


MISSOURI PACIFIC RY. 
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WELL, GENERAL AGENT, 625 
SAN ee CALIFORNIA 


H.C. TOWNSEND, 
ER & Ti 
GENL. eenoee * Louis. NT, 





T. D. CONNELLY, GENERAL AGENT, 230 SOUTH SPRING STREET, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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The German Savings 
and Loan Society 


526 CALIFORNIA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





Board of Directors 


JOHN LLOYD PRESIDENT 
DANIEL MEYER 
H. HORSTMANN 
H. B. RUSS 


EMIL ROHTE 1. NX. WALTER 


V1CE-PRESIDENT 
2ND VICE-PRESIDENT 
IGN. STEINHART 
J. W. VAN BERGEN 


N. OHLANDT 


A, H. R. SCHMIDT CASHIER 
WM. HERRMANN - ASST. CASHIER 
GEO. TOURNY - - SECRETARY 


A. H. MULLER AssT. SECRETARY 


’, 8. GOODFELLOW - GENERAL ATTORNEY 








No beauty can stand the 
disfigurement of bad teeth 


Take care of your 
teeth. Only one 
way — 


Sozodont 


“‘Good for Bad Teeth 
Not Bad for Good Teeth’’ 


HALL & RUCKEL 


NEW YORK 

















THB MANHATTAN 


PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


ARTHUR CASSOT, Proprietor 
NEW YORK LONDON 
Knickerbocker Building, Cor. Sth Ave. and 14th St., N. Y, 
Will supply you with all personal references and clippings 
on any subject from all the papers and periodicals published 
here and abroad. Our large staff of readers can gather for 
you more valuable material on any current subject than 
you can get in a lifetime. 
SUBSCRIBE NOW 
TERMS: 100 clippings $5.00 500 clippings $20.00 
250 clippings $12.00 1,000 clippings $35.00 
Send stamp for our neat calendar 

















The the “Eygr Ready” Electric Book Lamp 


Flashlights and Novelties 
Send for Catalogue 
ELECTRIC, RAILWAY AND 
MANUFACTURERS’ 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


68-72 First Street 
San Francisco 











BrookereAirless Tire 


Perfect Modern Tire. No lost time, no repairs, 
nopump. Resilient. You slip it on and ride 
pp dacs Containing a rubber core in place 
i le, Auto & Vehicle Ti f compressed air. Expressed anywhere. 
cycle, Auto & Vehicle Tires M.E, Brooke, 1422 Grant Av., Denver, Col. 
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Los Angeles’ Famous New Hotel 


The Anselus 


UNDER NBW MANAGEMENT 





The most elegantly and luxuriously equipped hotel for 
its size in the United States. One of the sights of 
Southern California. European and American plans. 

Big sample rooms for commercial men. 


LOOMIS BROS., Proprietors 
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San Francisco PURCHASERS’ GUIDE 














Seno your LAMPS ror repairs To 


BOESCH LAMP CO. 


685 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 

Manufacture and Repair Lamps and LANTERNS for Homes, 
Stables, Barns, Hotels, Factories, Mines, Mills, Railroads, 
Vessels, etc. Automobile Lamps a Specialty. 


H. H. YOUNG, Pres. F. A. Swain, Vice-Paes. 
H. A. JONES, Sec. 209 Post Sr. 


THE YOUNG & SWAIN BAKING CO. 


BREAD, ROLLS, PIES, CAKES, etc. 
Private Exchange 800 


2229-2239 GEARY STREET SAN FRANCISCO 





CaPiTaAL STOCK, 


[HE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG, CO. 


Tanners and Manufacturers of 


PURE OAK BARK TANNED LEATHER AND BELTING 


Main Office, Tannery and Factory: Worcester, Mass. 
459-461 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA POWDER WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS 
HERCULES POWDER AND GELATINE 
330 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








ALEXANDER-YOST CO. 


HARDWARE MACHINERY 
TOOLS anD SHOP SUPPLIES 


401 MARKET ST., COR. FREMONT 


Lt COUNT BROS. CO. 


STATIONERS, PRINTERS 
ano BLANK BOOK MAKERS 


3533 MARKET STREET 


Opp. SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








FRED. B. HAIGHT 


COMMISSION MERCHANT 


SPECIALTIES: 
Tue Finest Graves oF Butter, CHEESE AND Eacs 


212-214 FRONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


SMITH & YOUNG 


Deaters in BUILDING SPECIALTIES 
TELEPHONE Main 1370 
723 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Oaktand Ofrice: 425 15TH STREET PHone Main 366 





C. MULLER -., 
THE LEADING OPTICIAN 
New Store: S. W. CORNER SUTTER AND GRANT AVENUE 


Complicated Cases of Defective Vision thoroughly diagnosed free 
of charge, and all errors of refraction, such as Myopia, Hypermetropia, 
Simple, Compound and Mixed Cases of Astigmatism carefully corrected 
with suitable lenses. 


DEL MONTE MILLING CO. 


General Offices, Front and Clay Streets 
Mills - Second and Brannan Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Flour, Meals, Rolled Oats, Feed, Grain, etc. Peacock Brand 


Self-Raising Buckwheat Flour. Rolled Oats and Rolled 
Wheat in Compressed Packages are Our Specialties 





SAMUEL O. MEYER 
Vice-Pres. and Gen. Man. 


LEON LEWIN 
President and Treasurer 


THE LEWIN-MEYER CO. anc.) 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


TELEPHONE us 
PRIVATE EXCHANGE 442 34-36 Market Street, San Francisco 


LOUIS T. SNOW & CO. 


210 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Wholesale Grocers and Provision Dealers 





Orders for Ranch and Lumber and Mining 
Camp Supplies carefully filled at lowest prices 





WM, SHAUGHNESSY JAMES YOUNG *. H. MARTELL 


PLANING MILLS 
MANUFACTURERS OF MILL Work IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
SHip Work A SPECIALTY 
Mitts: 136 ro 158 Spear STREET ano 121 to 123 Main STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


ARTHUR HOFFSCHNEILER GEORGE HOFFSCHNEIDER 


HoFFSCHNEIDER BROTHERS 


Electrotype and Stereotype Foundry 
412 COMMERCIAL STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
PHONE BROWN 686 


Electrotypee of Half-Tone Engravings, Zincograph Work and 
Soap Makers’ Stamps 








JOHN G. ILS & CO. 


HIGH GRADE 
FRENCH RANGES AND BROILERS 
COMPLETE KITCHEN AND BAKERY OUTFITS 


814-816 KEARNY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





POTTERY, GLASSWARE 
LAMPS, CUTLERY, PLATED WARE 
Hotel Supplies Household Good« 


Nathan-Dohrmann Co. 
122132 Sutter St. San Francisco. California 
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Reéecamier Cream 


" 
4 
y 
In use nearly a Century, will positively cure pimples, black- 
<a: heads, and all skin diseases. For sale at all leading Drug and 
= Department Stores, or sent upon receipt of price, 50c and $1.00 
vb, RECAMIER MANUFACTURING CO. 
cisco}| 129 WEST THIRTY-FIRST STREET NEW YORK 








BUY A 
Be BALTIMORE 























ET HAMMERLESS 
FORNIA . 
A Good Recommendation, Once Sold, Stay Sold = SHOTGUN 
here they are sold the most, they are liked the best 
{ Distributing agents of guns and ammunition of all descriptions 
f BAKER & HAMILTON, San Francisco Write for Catalogue 
IES|)! J 
: 
co |] 
366 
— an 
. 
O. |) 


o. || tame THE SCENIC LINE of THE WORLD 


|| ame — The Denver & Rio Grande Railroad 


4 Through Pullman and Tourist Sleeping Cars to 
RS|| i 4 DENVER, OMAHA, KANSAS CITY, 
“|| 4 ST. LOUIS and CHICAGO 























kK and 
QE. r ae a is Handsomely illustrated books of travel sent free on application to 
r ‘ T. D. CONNELLY W. C. McBRIDE W. J. SHOTWELL 
RE General Agent General Agent General Agent 
pile 230 So. Spring Street 124 Third Street 625 Market Street 
Los Angeles, California Portland, Oregon San Franciseo, California 
S. K. HOOPER, General Passenger Agent, Denver, Colorado 
F 
rnia 
ae 
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The Most Favored Route to California 


IS FOLLOWED BY THE 


SUNSET EXPRESS and 
GOLDEN STATE LIMITED 


Via the El Paso Gateway 


Running daily between New Orleans, Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
via the SOUTHERN PACIFIC ROUTE and between Chicago, E] 
Paso, Los Angeles and San Francisco, via the ROCK ISLAND SYSTEM 
and SOUTHERN PACIFIC. Vestibuled sleepers and diners, composite 


and observation cars and the service of a model hotel. 


For details ask any agent of the 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
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LUTON SE MERE ORT 
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FIELD “STREAM 


FOR 


=$1.50= 


We have purchased the entire edition of the SPORTING DICTIONARY, 
the most valuable addition to the Sportsman’s Library ever published, for 
free distribution to our readers. 

No lover of hunting, fishing, out-door life, athletics or card playing should 
be without this book. In fact no modern library is complete without it. It 
contains 130 pages printed on a good quality of paper in clear, legible type and 
defines thousands of words and phrases—both professional and technical 
terms—used in all popular sports and games, including: 








THE GUN CANOEING BOWLING CROQUET 
HUNTING CARD PLAYING TENNIS ARCHERY 
FISHING BASE BALL THE HORSE QUOITS 
RIFLE PRACTICE FOOT BALL GOLF CURLING 
BOATING HAND BALL BOXING BILLIARDS 








To every new subscriber to FIELD AND STREAM and every old sub- 
scriber who renews or extends his subscription a copy of this book will be 
mailed, post free. 

Place your name and address on the coupon below, cut it off, pin it to a 
money-order or check for $1.50 and mail it to us. 


FIELD AND STREAM is America’s foremost magazine for 
Sportsmen. Every issue is filled with stories of the Rod, Gun, 
Dog, Canoe, Camera and Cruise. 


A new serial by Horace Kephart on ‘‘Camping and Woodcraft”’ 
is just now beginning. This series of articles by the famous out- 
door writer will be of tremendous interest to the men and women 
who go to the fields, woods and waters in search of health and 
recreation. 







FIELD 4° STREAM [4% 


“America’s Magazine for fa ax 
Sportsinen ”’ 








v9 
35 West Twenty-first {2  ,?*co 
Street, NEW YORK 
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GIVEN TO YOU 


Self-Lighting Pocket Lamp 


Size of pencil, takes place kerosene 


lamps, candles and matches. Exclu- . s s 
sive territory to Agents, rapid seller. 2 acl C 0 iil | 0 
Seeing’s believing. Send stamp. | 


PREMIER MFG. CO., 


P. NOBLE 
Successer te 





Dept.jg 32 PARK PLACE, NEW 1 ORK. STRUCTURAL IRON WORKS 
10 men in each State to travel, Beams, Angles, Channels, Tees, Plates, 
tack signs and distribute samples Machine Bolts, Iron Castings 
and circulars of our goods, Salary 
$75.00 per er rN co” 
for expenses. KU - CO., | H 
Dept. Atlas Block, Chicago. 519 Mission Street San Francisco 




















“ CHANNEL” SWITCHES, “STROM” CLAMP FROGS, “ TRANSIT” SWITCHES 


PEHE’I’TIBONE, MULLIKEN & CO. 


Manufacturers of Frogs, Crossings, Split Switches, Switch Stands, Head Chairs, Tie Bars, 
Jenne Track Jacks, Track Drills, Rail Benders, Rail Braces 


Z25 MARQUETTE BUILDING = = CHICAGO 











THE DETROIT 
No. 20 Locomotive 
LUBRICATOR 

Safety Simplicity Economy 

Descriptive pamphlet on application 

Detroit Lubricator Co. 

Detroit, Michigan 


TOWN TALK 


THE LEADING WEEKLY. Bright, and up 
to date in all its departments. Get the 
beautifully illustrated and ably edited 


CHRISTMAS 


TOWN TALK 
































Main Highway 
to the East 


The UNION PACIFIC offers you the highest 
degree of comfort and luxury with no additional 
cost and a great saving of time and expense. 

Direct line to Denver, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Omaha, Chicago with connections for all points east. 
Accommodations for all classes of passengers. 

No detours. No change of cars. No change 
ofroads. “The Overland Route” all the way. 


Tourist Cars A SPECIALTY. 


Inquire of 
S. F. BOOTH, G. A. P. D. 
No. 1 Montgomery St., 
San Francisco. 


EK. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
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AHOMEIN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
FOR $2000 











IGURE THE RENT you have paid out in the last five years with nothing 
= to show for it and then consider our plan. 

Tue Huntincton Drive Tract, Pasadena, California, is now open. Lots 
80 x 200 fronting on streets 120 feet wide for $800. Electric cars by the door; 
all street improvements paid for. Pretty six room bungalows built to suit for $1,000 
up. Terms one-fourth down, balance three years at six per cent. The location is 


central, soil fertile, climate semi-tropical and healthful. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


WM. R. STAATS CO., Dept. 6, Pasadena, California 


Or R. A. ROWAN, 200 H. W. Hellman Building, Los Angeles, California 


ar er 
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LOS BERROS TRACT SAN LUIS } 
OBISPO COUNTY. CALIFORNIA 
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5,000 acres choice Grain, Fruit, Potato and Bean 
Land at $20.00 per acre on easy terms. 


On main Coast Line of the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
midway between Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


Rich soil; good climate; two to seven miles from ocean. 
No irrigation needed. 


CCH DBE AMPERES 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


Los Berros Land and Water Co. 


701 Grant Block, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


peut 
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MELO VIN 
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HENRY A. WHITLEY 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 














STEAM SHOVEL, OWNED AND OPERATED BY HENRY A. WHITLEY, AT WORK ON IOWA STREET HILL, SAN 
FRANCISCO, CAL,, MAKING A CUT EIGHTY FEET DEEP IN BLASTED ROCK, 


CONTRACTOR FOR GRADING 


STEAM SHOVEL WORK A SPECIALTY 











FILLING IN THE MISSION BAY TIDE LANDS 


OFFICE, ROOM 20, NINTH FLOOR, MILLS BUILDING 
SAN FRANGISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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Mr. Badger’s New Fiction 


DI 











A Pioneer Doctor 


By ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD 


$1.50 


A story of the Seventies. 














The Master Feeling 


By N. ALMIRALL 


$1.25 
««An unique, clean and inspiring love 
story.’’—St. Louis Mirror. 














IN PASSION’S DRAGNET 


By HATTIE HORNER LOUTHAN 


«« Never were love and its great counterfeit more strikingly, 
$1.25 more uncompromisingly drawn.’’—WNashville American 











Hezekiah’s Kortship 


By FRANK A. VAN DENBURG 


$1.25 


“‘A charming Yankee  story.”’— 
Living Church. 








The Way to Wings 


$1.25 


A volume of satires. 














If your Bookseller is out of Stock, write 


RICHARD G. BADGER, Publisher, BOSTON, MASS. 


Mr. Badger probably publishes more good poetry 
than all other American publishers combined 
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24 — - TIE PLATES 


SIGNALS 
COUPLERS 


THE RAILROAD SUPPLY CO, 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 














THE SOUTHERN ROUTE 


VIA 
TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY 
to tHe EAST 


THROUGH STANDARD anv TOURIST SLEEPERS 


TO 
ST. LOUIS ano CHICAGO 








Famous winter and summer pleasure and health resort. 
Delightful climate the year round. Only five hours’ ride via 
Coast Line from San Francisco through the most beautiful 








valleys in the world. THROUGH 
Rates, including board and room: By the day, $2.00 to | FORT WORTH AND DALLAS 
$2.50. By the week, $10.50 to $16.00. Special rates for | ; eA 
longer period. Address, No TROUBLE To ANSWER QUESTIONS 
, : _W. J. SHOTWELL | _ 7. D. CONNELLY _ 
PARAISO HOT SPRINGS, Monterey County, California le. ae Sa 
or information Bureau, Southern Pacific Company, E. F. TURNER, G, P. and. A., Dallas, Texas 








613 Market Street, San Francisco, California 








Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 


General Office, Coast Office, 
FISHER BUILDING, 91 FREMONT STREET 
Chicago, Hl. San Francisco. 


Installing com- 


plete AIR 


PLANT 5, No. 5 “Boyer” Riveting Hammer 








including our 





well-known 
“Little Giant” Wood Boring Machine Franklin A i r 
Compressors. Let us figure with you 
on outfit, consisting of Compressor 


and Rock Drills, for your mine. sas 2 “hina” Clsing tiene 
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ANDERSON ACADEMY 


MILITARY — Number limited — Boys thoroughly prepared 
for any coliege. Situation be autiful ; Climate unsurpassed ; 
Buildings modern; Gymnasium new Teachers college men. 

WILLIAM WALKER ANDE RSON, Principal 
Irvington, California 





“BEAULIEU” 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Tenth Year. Send for Catalogue. 
Tel. Mason 1686, 2601 College 


Number limited. 


Avenue, Berkeley, California 


COLLEGE NOTRE DAME 


Fifty-second year, founded 1851, incorporated 1858; accred- 
ited by State University 1900. Courses: collegiate, preparatory, 
commercial, Intermediate and primary classes for younger 
children. NoTRE DAME CONSERVATORY OF Music, founded 
1899, awards diplomas. Apply for terms to Sister Superior. 

San Jose, California 








HOITTS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fourteenth year; incomparably the most beautiful place. 
Perfect sanitation, limited enrollment, home comforts, superior 
instruction, fits for any college. Illustrated catalogue. 

- MEREDITH, A. B., V. Principal 
Menlo Park, California 








IRVING INSTITUTE 


A day and home school for girls and young ladies. 
ited to the Universities. Conservatory of Music. 
Art Department. 


Accred- 
Excellent 


Mrs. E. B. CHURCH, Principal. 
2126 California Street, San Francisco 
Re-opens Tuesday, Jan. 3, 1905, 9'a. M. 





ISAAC PITMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION in 
Write for terms, 


A home school of business. 
all commercial branches, special coaching. 
345 Haight Street, San Francisco, California. 

B. F. DUFF, Principal. 





MILLS COLLEGE AND SEMINARY 


Confers degrees and grants diplomas. Seminary course 
accredited to the Universities; rare opportunities offered in 
music, art and elocution. Thirty-ninth year. Write for cata- 
logue to Mrs. C. T. Mills, Pres., Mills College P. O., California. 


MOUNT TAMALPAIS MILITARY ACADEMY 


San Rafael, California ‘ 
Second Half-year begins January 9th, 1905 
Junior School Separate 
ARTHUR CROSBY, D. D., Head Master 








SACRED HEART COLLEGE 


Eddy and Larkin Streets, San Francisco, California. Con- 
ducted by the Christian Brothers. A high-grade private school 
of 30 years’ standing. Commercial, High School and College 
Courses. Modern Languages, Music and a. 


BROTHER XENOPHON, F.S. C., Pres. 





SAN FRANCISCO BUSINESS COLLEGE 


738 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
Has better rooms, better methods, cheaper rates, larger 
attendance, and gets more positions ear than any other. 
Write for Catalogue. HOWARD, Pres. 





SHORTHAND REPORTING 


and Typewriting, instruction given pupils by CORPREORIONCE, 
individual teaching and practice at 302 Montgomery street, San 
Francisco. MISS M. G. BARRETT, Principal. 





ST. MARY’S COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Brothers of the Christian Schools. Incor 
porated and empowered to confer Academic Degrees by Act 
of the State Legislature, 1872. The Business College forms « 
separate department. Send for catalogue to 

BROTHER ZENONIAN, President, Oakland, California 
* 





ST. MARGARET’S 


Suburban Boarding and Day School for young ladies and 
children, San Mateo, California. 
MISS IDA LOUISE TEBBETTS, Principa! 





STUTTERING AND STAMMERING 
and nervous speech corrected by strictly meritorious system at 


Melbourne System School, Van Ness Avenue and Market Street 
San Francisco, California. 





THE HAMLIN SCHOOL 


and Van Ness Seminary, a boarding and day school for girls. 
College preparatory course, general course. Accredited by the 
leading colleges and universities. 
MISS SARAH D. HAMLIN, Principal 
1849 Jackson Street, San Francisco, California 





The Jenne Morrow Long College $c Sie Vea: 
of Voice and Dramatic Action Bound 


Public mid-week we by students once a 
Tyre training-school 
e Liberty Playhouse,” 


Ten Months. 

month, in “Ye Liberty Playhouse.” 

for the stage, under the patronage of “ 

Oakland, and “The Majestic,” San Francisco. Students used in 

both theatres during course. SEND FOP CATALOGUE. Terms: 

#10amonthh JENNE MORROW LONG, General Manager 
2152 Sutter Street, San Francisco, California 


THE LYCEUM 


An accredited preparatory school for the University, Law 
and Medical Colleges; references, President Jordan or any 
Stanford professor ; day and evening sessions. 

Phelan Building, Market St., San Francisco, California 


VON MEYERINCK SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


841 FULTON ST., SAN FRANCISCO. Established 1895. 
Pre-eminently the largest and best equipped school on the 
Pacific Coast—offering all the advantages of Eastern and Euro- 
pean conservatories for a thorough musical education. 

Prospectus upon application. 
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A 
Position For You 


If you have business getting ability we 
have a position for you with a well known 
company which has commissioned us to 
secure representatives for it in every state 
and territory on a salary basis. Permanent 
employment with excellent opportunity 
for advancement. Previous experience 
not essential. We also have positions for 
Executive, Clerical and Technical men. 


Write us to-day, stating position desired. 
HAPGOODS 
Suite 519, 309 Broadway, N. Y¥. 


The most 
careful farmers and gar- 
denersevery where place confi- 
dence in Ferry’s Seeds—tho kind 
that never fail. 


FERRY S 
SEEDS 


have been the standard for 49 years, 
They are not an experiment. Sold 
by all dealers. 1905 Seed An- 
nual free for the asking. 


D.M. FERRY &CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 


























Imparts a charm 
to the table service 
that crowns the 
efforts of the hostess 


ELECTR 


SilverPolish 


SILICO 


Its use has been con- 
tinued for successive 
generations by owners of 
valuable family plate 


Trial quantity for the asking. 
Box postpaid, 15cts. (stamps) 
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Non-binding, dust proof glass doors, which recede over 
top of books out of the way on frictionless roller bearings. 
Beautifully finished in Golden and Weathered Oak, Mahogany 








on Birch finished Mahogany. , 
Geo. H. Fuller Desk Co. 


646-648-650 Mission St., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 











For The 
Table, 
Sickroom 
Bar&Club 


IDAN-HA 


LITHIA 
WATER 


Absolute Purity. Bottled 
in the Rocky Mountains 
6000 feet above the sea. 
Very palatable and refresh- 
ing. 

Special terms to Agents. 
For particulars address: 


The Natural Mineral 
Water Co, 


OGDEN, UTAH 
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400 SHAVES 


STROPPING 


AT LESS THAN ¥Y%, CENT A SHAVE 


Think what this meant to the man who tortured himself 
for years with the old style razors before he wrote us, 

THE SECRET is in the wafer blades, double-edged. and 
tempered in a manner not possible with the forged blade used 
in ordinary and other safety razors. Every blade—ground 
with diamond dust—will give an average of 10 to 40 perfect 
velvet shaves, according to the beard, without bother of 
stropping devices. Twelve of these double-edged blades go 
with each set. We uniformly exchange one new blade for 
















ACTUAL 
SIZE 































CONCAVE \ two old blades returned, so there are twenty-two blades fur- 
GUARD ° nished with original outfit. After these are all used, new 
ones, by this exchange plan, cost you less than 5 cents each. 

The razor, as shown, is separated into its three solid parts 

DOUBLE with the blade ready to be clamped into position for shaving. 
Note the concave effect of the double-edged wafer blade 

EDGED --.-.. when ready to shave and compare this one feature with 
WAFER. any other razor. Whole outfit sent in velvet-lined case. 


NoW LET THE Gillette prove ITSELF TO YOU 
every day for a month. THEN, if for ANY REASON you'd 
rather have your money than the razor, return the 
razor. YOUR MONEY BACK AND WELCOME 


BLADE 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL FOR MERIT AT é 
ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION, 1904 E 

P. ASK YOUR DEALER. If he doesn’t sell it he can pro- 
cure it for you. At any rate, write for our interesting e 


booklet. Mailed free. 

The Gillette Sales Company 
1629: Manhattan Building Chicago, Illinois 
Reference: Continental National Bank, Chicago 





MURRAY BROTHERS’ MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Improved Hoisting Engines for all Purposes 


THE RAILWAY CRITIC | Marine, Stationary and Portable Engines 


One Dollar Per Year Ten Cents Per Copy 








| Southeast corner Folsom and Beale Streets San Francisco 
° ° Prompt Attention Given to Jobbing and Repairing 
Vigorous, Progressive and Independent TELEPHONE MAIN 6226 


Tue Raitway Critic is all that its name implies. It 
is the Leading Illustrated Railroad and Travel Magazine 
of the World, and is the established authority on all 


matters within its purview. It has readers in all sec- 
tions of the United States, Canada and Mexico; is JOHN FINN METAL WORKS 
ably edited, abreast with the times, and is a powerful 
leader of public opinion, SAN FRANCISCO AND SEATTLE 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY ‘BABBITT METALS, SOLDERS 
ADVERTISING RATES: | AND GALVANIZING 


$40.00 per Page $25.00 per Half Page 313-315 Howard Street, San Francisco, California 
$15.00 per Quarter Page 











DISCOUNTS: 

Three Months............ 5 per cent 

Six Months............... 1o percent # | §tock Ranches and Delightful Orchard Homes 
Twelve Months,.......... 15 per cent 

q Advertising forms close the twentieth of the month IN A WINTERLESS LAND 

preceding the date of issue. Send for bookict 


Ask your Newsdealer for it, or send to the Publication Office 


| 143 Liberty Street - | New York City CHAS. W. COE & CO. 
Rooms 78 and 79 Auzerais Building, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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MURPHY, GRANT & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 


STAPLE AND FANCY 


DRY GOODS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FURNISHING GOODS 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


THE “‘NEVER-RIP” OVERALL 


BEST IN THE WORLD 


Gloves Flannels Cutlery 


Suspenders Oil Cloths Shawls 

Laces Cottons Notions 

Ribbons Linens, etc. Smokers’ Articles 
Dress Goods Blankets Stationery 
Velvets Calicoes Underwear 

Silks Umbrellas Hosiery 


White Goods 


Corner Sansome and Bush Streets 
San Francisco, California 


Je is SALA MANUFACTURER OF 


Surveying, Engineering, Mining 
and Nautical Instruments 
Telephone, Black 1901 
429 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 


Illustrated Catalogue on application 














Established in 1855 











and stunt its precious mindand body. Let your 
{ children drink all they want of 
Figprune Cereal Coffee 
and watch the symmetrica] development of mind and 
body. It nourishes. There’s 54 per cent fruit and 
46 per cent grains—those good things of diet we en- 
a 
f. 










Highest award given to any Cereal Coffee at 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 


Give a Child Coffee 


joy every day. Prepared in California’s famous 
fruic belt. 
_If your 
grocer can- 
not supply 
you, sendto 


THE FIGPRUNE CEREAL CO., 
278 Market St. 


San Jose, 
California. 










sample a q Ip] 
booklet — 
- Wy FicpRUNE 
SQN corte: 

















nities. 
a letter requesting the same. 


ata very moderate figure. 





LOMPOC WALLEY 


A book which describes the entire valley, and gives full 
information regarding climate, soil, conditions and opportu- 
It contains 31 pagesand 41 fine half-tone illustrations. 
This book will be mailed to any address upon receipt of 


Lompoc has the cream of valley-land in California, and 


Address, 
Secretary, Lompoc Valley Chamber of Commerce, 


LOMPOC, Santa Barbara 
County - CALIFORNIA 





IF YOU 
HAVE 


INDIGESTION 


SEE THIS: 
The President of Stanford University writes: 


I have read with great interest Dr. Partsch’s book on 
‘* Indigestion.’’ I find it very original and very suggestive, and 
it must prove to be an extremely useful book both to the sufferer 
from indigestion and to the physician who has occasion to treat 
this disorder. As I am net a practising physician, I cannot 
judge as to all of the details, but as to the general value of the 
work there can be no question. Very truly yours, 

DAVID S. JORDAN. 


CLOTH, 338 Paces Price, $2 


DR. H. PARTSCH, 2001 LINCOLN STREET | 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 











“I consider ‘The Stowaway’ a masterpiece of English 
literature.”’— William S. Devery. 


BIG AND BRILLIANT 
STIRRING AND STARTLING 


THE STOWAWAY 


BEST BOOK OF THE SEASON 
Absolutely the greatest novel ever written. It rings 


every phase of human emotion. It will be mailed, charges 
prepaid, on receipt of 10 cts, (stamps or silver) by: 


THE VICTORIA PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
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FEBRUARY 


OUTING 


THE OUTDOOR MAGAZINE 
OF HUMAN INTEREST 


Edited by CASPAR WHITNEY 


Contains without doubt, more articles and stories of intense 
interest to lovers of outdoor life than any other February 
magazine. This number is printed with new type on new 
presses, and is a beautiful as well as an inspiring magazine. Its 
illustrations alone would make it remarkable among magazines. 





PARTIAL CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY 
Boating on the Nile A. C. Robinson 


The Return of Dutch Fritz (Story) 
On the Wide Marches of Manitoba 
Off Pollock Rip 


Robert Dunn 
Edwyn Sandys 
Herbert K. Job 





When the North Calls (Story) Wm. B. Ashley 
Exhibition Poultry H. S. Babcock 
Winter apuste—-Photeqreghs 
Skating— Tobogyaning-Hockey-Sledding-Ice Yachting. 

Men and Woman of the Outdoor World 

Life in the Louisiana Swamps Clifton Johnson 
East End London at Play Ralph D. Paine 
Can a Business Man Walk 5000 Miles a Year A. Alford Green 
Least Known of Game Animals E. S. Hallock 


DEPARTMENTS 


The Sportsman’s View Point Caspar Whitney 
The Outdoor School and College World Ralph D. Paine 
How to Build a Jumper Dan Beard 
A Naturalist’s _ oe a John Burroughs 
How to Build an Ice Yach E. A. Terhune 
Game Field—Profit in Seteeldng Edwyn Sandys 
February Fishing in Florida W. C. Harris 
Midwinter Golf oy Van Tassel Sutphen 
ae for the Beginner— 

Developing and Developers L. V. Brownell 











GET A COPY NOW FROM YOUR DEALER—OR BY 
MAIL, SENDING US THIS COUPON WITH 25 CENTS. 











Enclosed please find 25 cents for the FEBRUARY number of OUTING to be 


THE O} 
Mail this coupon with 25 cents to ™®,‘ PRS FURANENG C0. 
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MARCH 


OUTING 


WILL BE AN AUTOMOBILE NUMBER WITH 
MANY PRACTICAL AUTOMOBILE’ ARTICLES 
AND ILLUSTRATIONS, AND THE ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS OF ALL THE LEADING 1905 MODELS. 


It will also contain a document of the deepest human interest 
—the story of the fateful 


HUBBARD EXPEDITION 
INTO LABRADOR 


as told by Hubbard’s diary and twenty pages of photo- 
graphs taken by him on the trip that ended so tragically, 








[Be wis HUBBARD lost his life in 
IL the wilderness of Labrador where he 
j=" had gone to meet the Nascaupee Indians. 
To the day of his death he kept a diary, record- 
ing the adventures and hardships he and his 
two companions encountered. This will be 
published in full in the March number of 
OUTING. 




















The demand for this number will be exceptional, there- 
fore order it now from your dealer or direct from us by 
mailing this coupon to us with 25 cent. YOU 
WILL BE AMONG THE FEIRST TO RE- 
CEIVE THIS EXTRAORDINARY NUMBER. 











Enclosed please find 25 cents for the MARCH number of OUTING as soon as 
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R k N WASHOE COUNTY 
5 NEVADA 


THE COUNTY SEAT, and METROPOLIS OF THE STATE 



































OPENING OF THE ELECTRIC CAR LINE BETWEEN RENO AND SPARKS, NOVEMBER 24. 1904 
THE FIRST TROLLEY CAR LINE IN THE STATE OF NEVADA 


Population, 10,000; has best of Public Schools, Churches and Electric Lighting 
System and Social Facilities; Three Banks, the Washoe 
County Bank being the Oldest institution 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY IS LOCATED AT RENO; DR. J. E. STUBBS, President 
Fe: is the distributing point for the mining camp: of Tonopah and Goldfield, as well 


as all other points in the State, and is the gateway to the eastern counties of California 

bordering on Nevada. The Truckee River l[rrigation project is opening up some 

250.000 acres, under the Government Reclamation Act, to homesteading and _ settle- 
ment. Colonists and capital seeking investment where the opportunities are certainly at the 
lowest rung of the ladder, but rapidly climbing upwards, cannot do better than get posted 
upon the wonderful and diversified resources of the state of Nevada. 

Power: Unlimited power can be generated from the source of the Truckee river which 
passes through the heart of the city. there being three companies. with force aggregating over 
10.000 horse-power. 

Nevada: Can be truly called the land of sunshine, its products in fruits and vegetables 
excel those of many states, its onions and potatoes being in demand over all others for 
shipment to the Hawaiian Islands. 


The citizens of Reno ask you to investigate; come and see for yourselves. 
The Nevada Chamber of Commerce at Reno, Washoe County, Nevada, will be pleased 


to send upon application any further particulars and descriptive folder on the Government 
Irrigation plan free of cost. 
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SPARKS, NEVADA 


“THE HEADLIGHT CITY OF THE WEST" 














SOUTHERN PACIFIC MACHINE SHOPS AT SPARKS, NEVADA J. J. Reid, Reno, pheto 


The New Railroad Town on the Central Overland Route 
of the Southern Pacific Company 


Round house, machine shops and trackage the 





largest in the United States west of Chicago. 


edi, 7 es 


Offers to the homeseeker, the business man, the 
manufacturer, the stock man and the packer, immense 


: opportunities for investment. 


Population, August, 1903, 9000 
Population, August, 1904, 1500 


Buildings comprise substantial brick and frame structures. 

Electric street car line being built between Sparks and 
Reno. 

Fifteen hundred men or more will find steady employment 
by the Southern Pacific Company in the town of Sparks. 

$200,000 will be the probable pay roll each month. 

Business and home lots are advancing rapidly. 

The people of Sparks ask you to investigate. 


Come and see for yourselves. The opportunity is yours for a good home, 
good business and good investment, anchored like a rock. 
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GOLDFIELD 


NEVADA 


The Greatest Gold Camp Ever Known 











THOUSANDS OF SACKS OF ORE, WORTH FROM $200 To $800 A TON, AWAITING SHIPMENT AT THE JANUARY MINE, 
AUGUST, 1904. 


a first development work in Goldfield was done in November, 1903. 

Up to August 1, 1904, upwards of $1,500,000 worth of ore was produced. 

Based upon present development it is conservatively estimated that in the next six 

months fully $5,000,000 will be produced, 

The Combination mine paid for itself ($75,000) in sinking 80 feet and drifting 80 feet. 
It produced in eight months over $550,000 worth of ore. It is now developed to a depth of 
280 feet and the ledges are as large and the ore as rich as ever. 

The January has produced $500,000 worth of ore. The ledge is 40 feet wide, with 
neither wall in sight and not a pound of waste rock has ever been hoisted. 

The Jumbo mine is the marvel of the mining world. Eight lessees are shipping ore going 
from $100 toas high as $250,000 perton. The rich ore has been proven to a depth of 150 feet. 

On August 3rd the Florence received returns of $59,227.25 from 39 tons of ore. 

Goldfield has larger ledges carrying phenomenally high-grade ore than any camp ever known. 

The proved area of the Goldfield district is about six miles square. 

Goldfield has an ample supply of excellent water and an up-to-date weekly newspaper, 
*« The Goldfield News ’’—send for it and keep posted. 


CITIZENS OF GOLDF'TZ.LD, NEVADA 
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FORMERLY A DESERT 
NOW TONOPAH 

















A. L. Smith, Tunvepah, photo 
$2,000,000 WORTH OF ORE AT ONE VIEW 


You have seen great buildings, battleships, bridges, and other finished products of 

human energy and skill worth more money perhaps; but here you see a part of this 

great wealth in the crude, the ore dump of the Tonopah Company from the Brougher 
Shaft, containing 35,000 tons of ore worth from $30 to $100 per ton. Look closely and you 
will see other smaller ore dumps, the property of those pioneers of Tonopah, the leasers, some 
of whom landed in Tonopah from freight teams with less than the price of a week’s board, 
now nearly all men of wealth; and what you see there is some of that wealth not yet turned 
into money. 

We invite you to come to Tonopah. We will take you to a place where you can see 
more than $2,000,000 worth of ore at one view, and this is less than one-twentieth of that 
ready and waiting under the surface to be brought to light before long by an army of men 
assisted by great engines and tons of dynamite. 

We will show you also the gray ore dumps of the Belmont to the east, the white ore 
dumps of the Nortk Star to the northeast, the blue ore dumps of the Montana Tonopah to 
the north, the brown ore dumps of the Midway to the west, and still farther west, down on 
the edge of the desert, the mines that have but recently caught the great veins, the Tonopah 
Extension and the MacNamara. West of these no man can tell what wealth may be uncov- 
ered by the Red Rock, the Pittsburg, the Great Western, and others of that little array of 
mines steadily working toward the setting sun. 

You will not believe what we can tell you ot Tonopah and its nearly as wonderful 
neighbors without seeing for yourself. 


COME TO TONOPAH AND LET US SHOW YOU. 
Tonopah Railroad Company opened July 25, 1904. 
CITIZENS OF TONOPAH, NYE COUNTY, NEVADA 


| I AVE jou ever seen $2,000,000 in values piled up out of doors and readily accessible? 
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A PROSPECTING OUTFIT HEADED TOWARD BULLFROG 


DIVIDENDS « $5 per month on each 100 shares is our divi- 


* dend record for the last 20 months. Another 
company of ours has paid dividends of $8 per share. Our next 
dividend payers will be 


AMERICAN DUCHESS OIL COMPANY AND 
BULLFROG EXTENSION MINING COMPANY 


The Bullfrog Extension Mining Company we believe will be 
the greatest of them all. IT HAS STARTED RIGHT. It 
owns 80 acres of mineral land and does not owe a dollar on 
land orequipment. The shaft is being sunk under contract 
on a 100-foot lec ge of high grade ore and the money is in the 
bank to pay for the shaft when completed. Shipments of high 
grade ore will be made at an early date. BULLFROG lies 
south of Goldfield 60 miles. Its enormous quartz ledges of 
phenomenal gold values have caused tremendous excitement. 


le eee |) ee a 





Competent mining men and engineers state that BULLFROG ‘ Z 

WILL BE A GREATER GOLD PRODUCER THAN PHENOMENAL every month andsold r fi 
GOLDFIELD. The Bullfrog Mining District is growing won- Oo, onume 
derfully: It has fivetown sites with several thousand people. to lovers of 920d, iterature oF 
If you ownshares in oil or mining companies or contemplate lone dollar a year or ten cents a copy=on 
buying, our illustrated souvenir booklet will prove valuable to all trains and news stands. Three menths trial, 25¢% 


you, It gives the history of a great many oil and mining com- ° e 
. Thi ill b ipt of q 
—— dravel Publishing Ce. St Lov 
DEBENTURE SURETY COMPANY, Inc. ‘Howe tt Travel incressing its Grewlation 50000 Meath Le 

Rialto Building, A | San Francisco, California | 





























Black Diamond Express Monthly 


PUBLISHED BY THE PASSENGER DEPARTMENT 
OF THE 


LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD 


An Illustrated Compendium of FACTS, FICTION, TRAVEL, HUNTING, FISHING 


IS97 THE PIONEER or its cLass 1905 


50 cents a year 


5 cents a copy 143 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 














Complete plans and list of materials to build a $300 Cottage, 

CUT Mir OUT suitable for a winter resort, Bungalow or Home, and Twelve 
} mes §=—Vonths’ Subscription to Fewell’s American Homes, an Up-to- 
the-Times, Two Dollars - and - fifty -cents- per- Year Monthly 

I AM WORTH Magazine, will be mailed on receipt of this Advertisement and 
ONE DOLLAR One Dollar Fifty Cents in either Currency, Postoffice or Express 
Money Order. (No stamps or personal checks accepted. ) 

EET 8 Remember this offer is only 
j good until March Sist, 1905 

JEWELL’S AMERICAN HOMES ©" .-::.. cP sunse7 

| MAGAZINE, and money 


WM. CLARKE JEWELL, PUBLISHER ™* be accompanied by this 
315 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK ciTy #4vertisement. 
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HERD OF DAIRY COWS, TULARE, CALIFORNIA 


THE CITY OF TU LARE is the business center of a large and prosperous farming territory of surpassing fertility. It has a population of 
} & 2500. It is a thriving, progressive community. Its social life is of such a character as to make of it a very 
desirable home town. It has first-class schools, churches and a free public libgary- 
AN IRRIGATION SYSTEM covering 40,000 acres and having 300 miles of canals and distributing ditches, surrounds the city, and belongs 
to the land free from all indebtedness. 
GRAPES, PEACHES, PRUNES and other deciduous fruits, cereals, and alfalfa produce abundantly and of the highest quality. 
DAIRYING, STOCK AND POULTRY RAISING are among the leading industries. 

Land values are lower than elsewhere in the State, considering quality. Large tracts are being subdivided and sold in 10 to 40 acre 
lots, on easy terms, with water guaranteed. . 

The Southern Pacific and Santa Fe roads pass through the city. 

A beautiful illustrated descriptive booklet free by addressing Secretary of TULARE CITY BOARD OF TRADE, Tulare, California. 
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Power Transmissions 


SHAFTIN 
HANGERS 
COUPLINGS 
COLLARS 
BOXES 


PULLEYS 
Medart Steel Rim 
All Steel Split 
Wood Split 

















‘MEESE and GOTTFRIED COMPANY 


167 Fremont Street, San Francisco 














HOTEL REX 


242 TURK STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


A New and Elegant Fireproof Building, 156 Sunny Rooms Ele- 
gantly Furnished, Single or En Suite, with Private Bath and Tele- 
phone in Every Room. Electric Lights, Steam Heat, Hot and 
Cold Water Throughout. Electric Elevators Run All Night 


BEST OF SERVICE RATES REASONABLE 
RALPH W. WOOD Telephone 660 


Proprietor Private Ex. 
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Three of a Kind 


The Overland Limited between San Francisco, Omaha 
and Chicago—The Southwest Limited between Kansas 
City and Chiecago—The Pioneer Limited between 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Chicago—via the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


On your next trip across the continent why not use 
one of these famous trains and return by another? 
; Choice of routes is permitted. 
i As this railway owns and operates its own sleeping, : 
dining, library and other ears, it offers to travelers on 
these trains an excellence in service and equipment not [ 
obtainable elsewhere. 
Information regarding rates, routes and train service 


furnished upon request. 
Cc. L. CANFIELD, 
F. A. MILLER, General Agent, 
General Passenger Agent, 635 MARKET ST., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Concentrated Soups 
Let Libby Serve Your Soup 


Tomato, Julien, Consomme, ChicKen, Mulligatawny, 
Oxtail will please the most fastidious. They are 
quickly prepared—delicious to eat —satisfactory to all. 


LibD 9 Natural F (| D ri T 

‘ Y S Flavor 00 roO UC S 
such as Potted Tongue, Melrose Pate, Veal Loaf, Corned Beef 
Hash, Cottage Loaf, etc., are prepared from the choicest 


material by expert chefs and trained assistants in the renowned 
Libby kitchens. All grocers have them. Ask for Libby’s. 


Our booklét, “Good Things to Eat,” sent free on request 
Send five 2c. stamps for Libby's Big Atlas of the World. 


Libby, McNeill @ Libby 
Chicago 
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MAIN CANAL, IMPERIAL NO. 1, 70 FEET WIDE 


LFA RANCH, NEAR IMPERIAL 
CITY RESERVOIRS, HOUSE TANK, ICE PLANT, CREAMERY, BARL 


CRUSHER AND WAREHOUSE 


YOU OF THE ‘COLD NORTHLAND 


Do you want to escape the severe cold and chilling frost of another winter ? 

Ifso, write us for descriptive pamphlets, maps in colors, etc., etc. (sent free to any address), and learn of a new land of 
promise and fulfillment, where farmers are making from to $40 per acre, each year, from their farms; where similar 
farming land, with abundance of water, can be had for per acre, easy payments; where opportunities are now ripe 
to buy TOWN PROPERTY at low first prices, where you will probably make from 100 to 200 per cent on the investment. 

WRITE US TODAY, and we will tell you of SEVEN new towns that are just now building like magic. 


Call on or Address The EMERSON REALTY COMPANY 
Chamber of Commerce Building 1532 SOUTH BROADWAY, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 














